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There  is  something  mournful  in  the  contemplation  of  a  man  in  middle 
life,  who,  by  some  commercial  disaster,  has  lost  his  property,  sitting 
down  with  the  conclusion  that  he  is  ruined.  How  has  he  been  ruined  ? 
He  has  his  head,  his  energy,  and  his  hands;  —  these  have  not  been  taken 
from  him. 

How  can  such  a  man  be  ruined  ?  He  ought,  by  every  energy  of  his 
nature,  to  quit  him  of  the  thought  that  he  can  be  ruined  by  any  circum¬ 
stance  that  affects  his  goods;  and  ever  to  remember  that  he  only  is 
ruined  who  is  a  bankrupt  in  hope,  and  has  forgotten  how  to  make  an 
effort. 

How  inspiring,  on  the  other  hand,  are  the  examples  of  those  who, 
although  overtaken  by  misfortune,  refuse  to  acknowledge  defeat,  and 
will  not  stay  down ;  who  may  have  lost  their  money,  but  not  their  pluck. 
Men  like  Ferdinand  Schumacher,  for  instance,  the  (<  Oatmeal  King,”  who 
rose  from  bankruptcy  to  be  again  a  millionaire;  or  like  D.  J.  Mackey  the 
former  millionaire,  who  found  himself  penniless,  and  started  bravely  in 
again  at  sixty-seven  to  win  a  new  fortune. 

There  is  something  grand  and  sublime  when  the  unfortunate  victim, 
in  the  face  of  death,  instead  of  cowering  in  terror,  and  letting  his  arms 
fall  in  the  palsy  of  despair,  resolves  to  sell  his  life  as  dearly  as  possible, 
and  with  superhuman  strength  which  is  born  of  his  strong  determi¬ 
nation,  contests  every  inch  of  his  ground  with  as  much  persistency  and 
enthusiasm  as  if  he  were  assured  of  victory. 

In  (<  Memories  of  War  and  Peace,”  the  world-famous  Archibald  Forbes 
declares :  — 

(<  It  was,  after  a  fashion,  a  liberal  education  to  listen  to  the  fluency,  in 
some  half-dozen  languages,  of  poor  MacGahan,  the  ( Ohio  boyP  who  was 
graduated  from  the  plow  to  be  perhaps  the  most  brilliant  war  correspond¬ 
ent  of  modern  times.” 

Again  he  says:  — 

(<  Of  all  men  who  have  gained  reputation  as  war  correspondents,  I  regard 
MacGahan  as  the  most  brilliant.  He  was  the  hero  of  that  wonderful  lonely 
ride  through  the  Great  Desert  of  Central  Asia  to  overtake  Kauffmann’s 
Prussian  army  on  its  march  to  Khiva.  He  it  was  who  stirred  Europe  to 
its  inmost  heart  by  the  terrible,  and  not  less  truthful  than  terrible,  pic¬ 
tures  of  what  have  passed  into  history  as  the  Bulgarian  atrocities. > 

(<  It  is,  indeed,  no  exaggeration  to  aver  that,  for  better  or  worse,  Mac¬ 
Gahan  was  the  virtual  author  of  the  Russo-Turkish  War.  His  pen  pictures 
of  the  atrocities  so  excited  the  fury  of  the  Slav  population  of  Russia,  that 
their  passionate  demand  for  retribution  on  the  (  unspeakable  Turk,’  virtually 
compelled  the  emperor,  Alexander  II.,  to  undertake  the  war. 

(<  MacGahan’s  work  throughout  the  long  campaign  was  singularly  effective, 
and  his  physical  exertions  were  extraordinary;  yet  he  was  suffering  all 
8—274 
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through  from  a  lameness  that  would  have  disabled  eleven  men  out  of 
twelve.  He  had  broken  a  bone  in  his  ankle  just  before  the  declaration  of 
war,  and  when  I  first  met  him  the  joint  was  incased  in  plaster  of  Paris. 

<(  He  insisted  on  accompanying  Gourko’s  raid  across  the  Balkans;  and 
in  the  Hankioj  Pass  his  horse  slid  over  a  precipice  and  fell  on  its  rider, 
so  that  the  half-set  bone  was  broken  again;  but  the  indomitable  MacGahan 
refused  to  be  invalided  by  this  mishap.  He  quietly  had  himself  hoisted  upon 
a  tumbril,  and  so  went  through  the  whole  adventurous  expedition,  being 
involved,  thus  helpless,  in  several  actions,  and  once  all  but  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  Turks. 

M  He  kept  at  the  front  throughout,  long  after  1  had  gone  home  disabled 
by  fever;  he  brilliantly  chronicled  the  fall  of  Plevna  and  the  surrender  of 
Osman  Pasha;  he  crossed  the  Balkans  with  Skobeleff  in  the  dead  of  that 
terrible  winter;  and  finally,  at  the  premature  age  of  thirty-two,  he  died, 
characteristically,  a  martyr  to  duty  and  to  friendship. 

<(  When  the  Russian  armies  lay  around  Constantinople,  waiting  for  the 
settlement  of  the  treaty  of  Berlin,  typhoid  fever  and  camp  pestilences 
were  slaying  their  thousands  and  their  tens  of  thousands.  Lieutenant 
Greene,  an  American  officer  officially  attached  to  the  Russian  army  be¬ 
came  sick,  and  MacGahan  devoted  himself  to  the  duty  of  nursing  his 
countryman. 

<(  His  devotion  cost  him  his  life.  As  Greene  was  recovering,  MacGahan 
sickened  of  malignant  typhus,  and  a  few  days  later  they  laid  him  in  his 
far-off  foreign  grave,  around  which  stood  weeping  mourners  of  a  dozen 
nationalities. w 


When  Philip  threatened  to  prohibit  the  enjoyment  of  all  their  privi¬ 
leges,  the  Lacedaemonians  asked  whether  he  would  also  prohibit  their 
dying. 

When  war  was  declared  against  Spain,  the  War  Department  decided 
to  send  an  agent  to  General  Garcia  to  ascertain  what  cooper¬ 
ation  might  be  expected  from  the  insurgents,  in  case 
we  should  invade  Cuba.  The  man  chosen  for  this 
mission  was  Lieutenant  Andrew  S.  Rowan,  a 
Virginian,  a  graduate  of  West  Point  in  the  class 
of  1881. 

From  the  moment  he  left  Jamaica,  on  April 
23,  until  he  arrived  in  Key  West,  on  May  n,  he 
was  exposed  to  all  the  dangers  which  a  state  of  war 
brings  the  dispatch-bearer  who  ventures  into  the 
enemy’s  territory.  Sleeping  on  stone  ballast  in 
the  bottom  of  an  open  boat,  climbing  on  foot  through 
thickets,  riding  fifty  miles  and  more  a  day  over  aban¬ 
doned  roads  or  through  unbroken  forests,  stopping  only  when  preparation 
for  continuing  the  trip  required  it,  exposed  to  wind  and  sun  and  waves 
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for  two  days  in  a  boat  so  small  that  the  occupants  were  forced  to  sit  up¬ 
right  in  it,  forced  on  land  and  sea  to  keep  continually  on  the  alert  for  a 
watchful  enemy, —  these  are  the  experiences  which  Lieutenant  Rowan 
dismissed  as  mere  incidents.  After  receiving  Lieutenant  Rowan’s  report, 
Major-general  Miles  wrote  to  the  secretary  of  war:  — 

(<  I  also  recommend  that  First  Lieutenant  Andrew  S.  Rowan,  19th  U.  S. 
Infantry,  be  made  a  lieutenant-colonel  of  one  of  the  regiments  of  immunes. 
Lieutenant  Rowan  made  a  journey  across  Cuba,  was  with  the  insurgent 
army  under  Lieutenant-general  Garcia,  and  brought  most  important  and 
valuable  information  to  the  government.  This  was  a  most  perilous  under¬ 
taking,  and  in  my  judgment  Lieutenant  Rowan  performed  an  act  of  hero¬ 
ism  and  cool  daring  that  has  rarely  been  excelled  in  the  annals  of  warfare. ” 

When  the  members  were  signing  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
Benjamin  Harrison,  of  Virginia,  said,  (<  We  must  all  hang  together  in 
this  business. ®  (<  Yes,”  answered  Franklin,  (<  we  must  all  hang  together, 

or  we  will  most  assuredly  hang  separately.”  . 

<(  What!  ”  exclaimed  Napoleon  at  Eylau,  galloping  into  the  midst  of  his 
battalions,  who  were  retreating  from  vastly  superior  numbers  of  the 
enemy  after  losing  a  church  which  was  of  great  strategic  importance, — 
H  What!  a  handful  of  Russians  repulse  troops  of  the  Grand  Army!  For¬ 
ward,  my  brave  lads!  We  must  have  the  church!  We  must  have  it  at 
every  hazard!  ” 

«  Vive  l' Empereur !  ”  rose  the  shout  of  the  fugitives,  drowning  for  the 
moment  the  thunder  of  the  battle,  as  they  formed  in  solid  column,  and 
charged  the  pursuing  Russians. 

(<  Stay!  my  good  fellow,”  exclaimed  the  commander,  as  he  saw  an  old 
grenadier  hurrying  to  fall  in,  his  face  blackened  with  gunpowder,  his 
clothes  red  with  blood,  his  left  arm  hanging,  torn  from  the  shoulder  by  a 
shell,  and  the  red  drops  trickling  from  the  ghastly  wound;  (<  stay!  go  to 
the  ambulance  and  get  your  wound  dressed.” 

(<  I  will,”  replied  the  grenadier,  w  as  soon  as  we  have  taken  the 
church,”  and  he  advanced  with  his  comrades. 

The  church  was  taken.  With  such  men,  what  wonder  that  Napoleon 
was  usually  confident  of  victory! 

It  is  victory  after  victory  with  the  soldier,  lesson  after  lesson  with 
the  scholar,  blow  after  blow  with  the  laborer,  crop  after  crop  with  the 
farmer,  picture  after  picture  with  the  painter,  and  mile  after  mile  with 
the  traveler,  that  secures  what  all  so  much  desire  —  Success. 

The  day  of  heroes  is  not  past,  the  martyrs  are  not  all  dead ;  still  there 
are  men  of  backbone,  independent,  fearless,  and  strong,  God’s  noble¬ 
men.  The  spirit  of  the  Puritans  has  not  perished,  nor  will  it  perish 
while  men  are  left  that  strive  to  please  God  rather  than  man. 
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<(  To  dare  is  great.  To  bear  is  greater.  Bravery  we  share  with  the 
brutes ;  fortitude  with  saints. ” 

Thomas  Lipton,  London’s  merchant  prince,  was  a  poor  boy.  He  be¬ 
gan  business  with  a  capital  of  Scottish  grit  and  five  hundred  dollars,  and 
in  the  Jubilee  year,  though  still  a  young  man,  he  gave  $125,000  to  the 
Royal  Fund,  for  feeding  the  poor.  He  is  head  of  one  of  the  largest  busi¬ 
ness  houses  in  the  world,  and  is  worth  millions.  There  are  1,800  em¬ 
ployees  at  his  headquarters,  to  say  nothing  of  those  in  his  sixty  London 
stores  and  other  establishments  throughout  Great  Britain.  From  2,000 
to  3,000  pigs  are  killed  every  day  at  his  packing-house  in  Chicago,  and 
he  has  six  hundred  refrigerator  cars  to  carry  meat  to  his  American  cus¬ 
tomers.  He  is  the  largest  tea  dealer  in  the  world,  but  this  is  only  one  of 
his  lines.  He  says  he  did  all  this  by  working  twenty-five  hours  a  day,  at 
first;  now  he  only  works  eighteen,  and  so  finds  time  to  enjoy  his  horses, 
flowers,  and  trees,  of  which  he  is  particularly  fond. 

The  best  work  is  the  result  of  the  greatest  application.  It  comes  only 
at  the  last  and  as  the  effect  of  the  final  process.  It  is  the  exquisite  prod¬ 
uct  of  all  the  resources  and  activities  that  can  contribute  to  its  perfec¬ 
tion.  It  is  the  last  and  richest  drop  of  the  vintage.  What  work  is  it 
whose  difficulties  cannot  be  overcome  by  heroic  application  ?  It  is  won¬ 
derful  how  the  face  of  a  dismal  situation  brightens  when  a  calm  and 
steady  will  confronts  it.  What  seemed  a  mountain  proves  an  airy  phan¬ 
tasm.  What  seemed  an  impregnable  Gibraltar  is  found  to  be  penetrated 
with  secret  passages  and  stairways. 

Warren  Hastings  was  sent  to  India  as  a  poor  orphan  boy  whom  his 
guardian  was  glad  to  be  rid  of.  But  this  boy  performed  a  great  work  in 
the  East,— extended  the  British  Empire,  amassed  a  large  fortune,  and 
returned  to  England  only  to  be  attacked  by  the  great  philosopher  of  one 
era  and  prophet  of  the  next,  the  oratorical  giant,  Burke,  who  made  the 
oaken  rafters  of  Westminster  Hall  shake  with  his  wrath  against  the  great 
India  culprit.  Oh,  the  power  of  that  orator!  Ladies  shrieked  and 
fainted,  and  even  the  criminal  almost  believed  himself  guilty  under  the 
terrible  denunciation.  Hastings  was,  however,  acquitted.  Bitter  attacks 
were  made  upon  him  after  a  pension  was  bestowed  upon  him,  but  he 
wrote  his  terrible  w  Letter  to  a  Noble  Lord  ”  in  reply.  He  need  not  have 
cared  for  the  puny  assailants  who  crawled  forth  with  their  ragged  mops 
to  bespatter  the  broad  mirror  that  reflected  his  unrivaled  greatness  to  an 
admiring  world. 

(<  With  the  aid  or  under  the  influence  of  pluck,”  says  the  London 
(<  Lancet,”  “  it  is  possible  not  only  to  surmount  what  appear  to  be  in¬ 
superable  obstructions,  but  to  defy  and  repel  adverse  circumstances,  and 
even  disease.  Many  a  life  has  been  saved  by  the  moral  courage  of  a  suf¬ 
ferer.  It  is  not  alone  in  bearing  the  pain  of  operations  or  the  misery 
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of  confinement  in  a  sick-room  that  this  self-help  becomes  of  vital  mo- 
j  onotonons  trnckm^  of  a  weary  path  and  the  vigorous 

discharge  of  ordinary  duty.  How  many  a  victim  of  incurable  disease 
has  lived  on  through  years  of  suffering,  patiently  and  resolutely  hoping 
against  hope,  or,  what  is  better,  living  down  despair,  until  the  virulence 
of  a  threatening  malady  has  died  out,  and  it  has  ceased  to  be  destruc¬ 
tive,  although  its  physical  characteristics  remained!  ”  Some  patients 
absolutely  refuse  to  die.  What  can  a  doctor  do  with  such  cases  but  let 
them  live  ? 

A  conspicuous  instance  of  the  triumph  of  grit  over  opposing  circum¬ 
stances  is  the  case  of  Theodore  Grady,  the  deaf  and  dumb  lawyer,  who 
has  just  been  admitted  to  the  bar.  Of  course  he  cannot  plead  in  court, 
but  he  will  make  a  living  by  writing  briefs.  Surely  here  is  one,  to  use 
the  striking  words  of  Tennyson :  — 

(<  Who  breaks  his  birth’s  invidious  bar, 

And  grasps  the  skirt  of  happy  chance, 

And  breasts  the  blows  of  circumstance, 

And  grapples  with  his  evil  star.” 

The  barriers  are  not  yet  erected  which  shall  say  to  aspiring  talent, 
M  Thus  far  and  no  farther.” 

Nelson  turned  even  his  blind  eye  to  advantage  when  he  did  not  wish 
to  see  the  signal  for  retreat. 

Amid  difficulties  and  dangers  before  unknown,  with  hordes  of  sav¬ 
ages  around  him,  and  winter  at  hand,  La  Salle,  while  exploring  the 
Mississippi,  brooded  not  <(on  the  redoubled  ruin  that  had  befallen  him, — 
the  desponding  friends,  the  exulting  foes,  the  wasted  energies,  the  crush¬ 
ing  load  of  debt,  the  stormy  past,  the  dark  and  lowering  future.  His 
mind  was  of  a  different  temper.  He  had  no  thought  but  to  grapple  with 
adversity,  and  out  of  the  fabric  of  his  ruin  to  rear  the  fabric  of  tri¬ 
umphant  success.” 

“Well,®  said  Barnum  to  a  friend,  in  1841,  (<  I  am  going  to  buy  the 
American  Museum.”  M  Buy  it!  ”  exclaimed  the  astonished  friend,  who 
knew  that  the  showman  had  not  a  dollar;  (<  what  do  you  intend  buying 
it  with  ?”  <(  Brass,”  was  the  prompt  reply,  (<  for  silver  and  gold  have  I 

none.” 

Some  of  his  friends  offered  Walter  Scott,  or  rather  proposed  to  offer 
him,  enough  money,  as  was  supposed,  to  enable  him  to  arrange  with  his 
creditors.  He  paused  for  a  moment,  and  then  recollecting  his  powers, 
said  proudly,  <(  No!  this  right  hand  shall  work  it  all  off!  ” 

Darius  the  Great  sent  ambassadors  to  the  Athenians,  to  demand  earth 
and  water,  which  denoted  submission.  The  Athenians  threw  them  into 
a  ditch  and  told  them  that  there  they  could  find  earth  and  water  enough. 
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Richelieu  did  some  of  his  greatest  work  with  one  foot  in  the  grave. 

Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  presented  a  most  remarkable  instance  of  en¬ 
durance  of  physical  pain.  The  Swedish  army,  with  Charles  at  its  head, 
was  stationed  in  Russia;  and  on  May  27,  1709,  Charles  had  gone  out  to 
reconnoiter.  On  his  return  his  ankle  bone  was  broken  by  a  shot.  Six 
hours  after  this  he  remained  mounted,  giving  orders  as  usual,  and  not 
till  the  blood  was  noticed  by  a  comrade  did  he  seem  to  think  of  the  wound. 
When  the  surgeon  told  him  he  could  cure  the  wound  by  making  deep  in¬ 
cisions  around  it,  Charles  said,  <(  Cut  as  deep  as  you  like;  don’t  be  afraid. w 
He  sat  and  held  the  leg  for  the  physician  as  coolly  as  if  the  operation  was 
being  performed  on  some  one  a  mile  off. 

Pure  grit  is  that  element  of  character  which  enables  a  man  to  clutch 
his  aim  with  an  iron  grip,  and  keep  the  needle  of  his  purpose  pointing  to 
the  star  of  his  hope.  Through  sunshine  and  storm,  through  hurricane  and 
tempest,  through  sleet  and  rain,  with  a  leaky  ship,  with  a  crew  in  mutiny, 
it  perseveres;  in  fact,  nothing  but  death  can  subdue  it,  and  it  dies  still 
struggling. 

The  man  of  grit  carries  in  his  very  presence  a  power  which  controls 
and  commands.  He  is  spared  the  necessity  of  declaring  himself,  for  his 
grit  speaks  in  his  every  act.  It.  does  not  come  by  fits  and  starts,  it  is  a 
part  of  his  very  life.  It  inspires  a  sublime  audacity  and  a  heroic  cour¬ 
age. 

At  forty,  Grant  was  an  obscure  citizen  of  Galena.  At  forty-two  he 
was  known  as  one  of  the  greatest  generals  in  history.  There  came  a 
time  when  there  was  a  crying  need  for  a  great  leader.  McClellan  had 
been  tried  and  had  failed.  Burnside  had  shown  that  he  was  too  modest 
for  such  a  gigantic  undertaking.  Hooker  had  been  sent  to  the  front, 
but  he  lost  his  judgment  at  critical  moments  and  was  retired.  It  was  a 
grave  crisis.  But  ere  long  Grant  was  asked  to  take  the  helm.  He  had 
been  already  proved  and  found  never  wanting,  never  dismayed. 

Speaking  of  Shiloh,  he  once  said:  (<  I  thought  I  was  going  to  fail,  but 
I  kept  right  on.1'  It  is  this  keeping  right  on  that  wins  in  the  battle  of 
life.  After  the  exaggerated  reports  of  his  defeat  and  misconduct  at  the 
first  battle  of  Shiloh,  nearly  every  newspaper  of  both  parties  in  the 
North,  almost  every  member  of  Congress,  and  public  sentiment  every¬ 
where,  demanded  his  removal.  Friends  of  the  President  pleaded  with 
him  to  give  the  command  to  some  one  else,  for  his  own  sake  as  well  as 
for  the  good  of  the  country.  Lincoln  listened  for  hours  one  night, 
speaking  only  at  rare  intervals  to  tell  a  pithy  story,  until  the  clock  struck 
one.  Then,  after  a  long  silence,  he  said:  I  can’t  spare  this  man.  He 
fights.  *  When  the  illustrated  papers  everywhere  were  caricaturing  him, 
when  no  epithet  seemed  too  harsh  to  heap  upon  him,  when  his  methods 
were  criticised  by  his  own  party,  and  the  generals  in  the  war  were 
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denouncing  his  (<  foolish  ®  confidence  in  Grant,  and  delegations  were 
waiting  upon  him  to  ask  for  that  general’s  removal,  the  great  President 
sat  with  crossed  legs,  and  was  reminded  of  a  story.  It  was  Lincoln’s 
marvelous  insight  and  sagacity  that  saved  Grant  from  the  storm 
of  popular  passion,  and  gave  us  the  greatest  hero  of  the 
Civil  War. 

Astonished  at  a  command  from  Grant  to  storm  an 
important  but  strongly  defended  position,  an  of¬ 
ficer  rode  back  and  said:  (< General,  if  I  understand 
your  order  aright,  it  may  involve  the  sacrifice  of 
every  man  in  my  command.®  <(  I  am  glad,  sir,  that 
you  understand  my  order  aright,®  replied  the  silent 
general. 

This  dogged  determination  to  win  the  day,  re¬ 
gardless  of  loss  of  life  or  personal  danger,  shone 
forth  in  another  saying  reported  as  occurring  right 
after  the  battle  of  Shiloh.  General  Buell  in  a  friendly  way 
began  to  remonstrate  against  the  policy  Grant  had  shown  in  fighting 
against  such  forces  with  the  Tennessee  River  behind  him. 

<(  Where,  if  beaten,  could  you  have  retreated,  General  ?®  asked  Buell. 

(<  I  did  not  mean  to  be  beaten,®  was  Grant’s  plucky  reply. 

<(  But  suppose  you  had  been  beaten  despite  all  your  exertions  ?  ® 

<(  Well,  there  were  all  the  transports  to  carry  the  remains  of  the  com¬ 
mand  across  the  river.  ® 

“But,  General,®  persisted  Buell,  “all  your  transports  could  not  con¬ 
tain  even  ten  thousand  men,  and  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to 
make  more  than  one  trip  in  the  face  of  the  enemy.  ® 

“Well,  if  I  had  been  beaten,®  said  General  Grant,  pausing  to  light 
another  cigar  as  he  spoke,  “  transportation  for  ten  thousand  men  would 
have  been  abundant  for  all  that  would  have  been  left  of  us.® 

For  thirty  days  he  rained  sledge-hammer  blows  upon  Lee  in  the 
Wilderness,  fighting  by  day,  advancing  by  night.  The  country  shud¬ 
dered  at  such  unheard-of  carnage,  and  demanded  his  removal;  but  ever 
to  his  inquiring  officers  came  the  cool  command,  “  By  the  left  flank,  for¬ 
ward!®  while  he  electrified  the  nation  by  the  homeward  dispatch,  "I 
propose  to  fight  it  out  on  this  line  if  it  takes  all  summer.®  When,  with 
the  Confederacy  at  his  feet,  the  storm  of  vengeance  seemed  about  to 
burst,  his  magnanimous  words,  <(  Let  us  have  peace,®  fell  like  a  benedic¬ 


tion  upon  the  hearts  of  victors  and  vanquished  alike. 

When  Lincoln  was  asked  how  Grant  impressed  him  as  a  general,  he 
replied,  <(  The  greatest  thing  about  him  is  cool  persistency  of  purpose. 
He  has  the  grip  of  a  bulldog;  when  he  once  gets  his  teeth  in,  nothing 
can  shake  him  off.®  It  was  *  On  to  Richmond,®  and  “  I  propose  to  fight 
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it  out  on  this  line  if  it  takes  all  summer,”  that  settled  the  fate  of  the  Re¬ 
bellion. 

Lincoln  and  Grant  both  had  that  rare  nerve  which  cares  not  for  ridi¬ 
cule,  is  not  swerved  by  public  clamor,  and  can  bear  abuse  and  hatred. 
There  is  a  mipfhtv  force  in  truth  and  in  the  sublime  conviction  and  su- 
preme  self-confidence  behind  it,  in  the  knowledge  that  truth  is  mighty, 
and  the  conviction  and  confidence  that  it  will  prevail. 

For  hours  John  B.  Gough  tried  to  speak  on  temperance  to  the  stu¬ 
dents  at  Oxford,  amid  shouting,  hooting,  cat-calls,  derisive  yells,  imper¬ 
tinent  and  insulting  questions,  and  every  conceivable  annoyance,  not 
excepting  personal  violence.  But  he  would  not  give  up,  and  finally  cap¬ 
tured  the  good-will  of  the  young  men  by  appealing  to  their  sense  of  fair 
play  in  the  novel  proposition  that  speaker  and  audience  should  divide 
the  time  equally  between  them.  <(  You  shall  conduct  things  according  to 
your  ideas  for  twenty  minutes  while  I  listen,  and  then  I  will  talk  for 
twenty  minutes  while  you  listen.”  He  soon  charmed  them  so  much  with 
his  wonderful  oratory  that  they  were  eager  to  give  him  their  share  of 
time. 

Intelligent,  untiring,  unflinching  industry  is  the  key  to  success. 
There  is  no  real  success  to  be  achieved  without  it. 

Has  God  abdicated  ?  Is  the  universe  an  infinite  chaos,  in  which  or¬ 
der  has  no  throne  ?  Is  law  a  fable  ?  Is  life  a  Babel  ?  Is  the  world  a 
pandemonium  ?  Then  is  there  such  a  game  of  chance  as  men  call  luck. 
But  as  long  as  the  smallest  atom  or  the  largest  sun,  the  invisible  ani¬ 
malcule  or  the  most  glorious  archangel,  the  soul  soaring  from  its  tene¬ 
ment  of  clay  or  the  sparrow  falling  to  the  earth,  acknowledge  equally 
His  ruling  power,  Nature  will  play  no  blindman’s-buff.  If  ten  deaf, 
dumb,  and  blind  men  were  placed  in  line  in  a  ten-acre  lot,  and  left  to 
wander  until  all  who  lived  long  enough  were  in  line  once  more,  the 
thing  would  be  accomplished  only  at  the  death  of  the  ninth  man.  Has 
luck  ever  made  a  fool  speak  words  of  wisdom ;  an  ignoramus  utter  lec¬ 
tures  on  science;  a  dolt  write  an  Odyssey,  an  FEneid,  a  Paradise  Lost,  or 
a  Hamlet;  a  loafer  become  a  Girard  or  Astor,  a  Rothschild,  Stewart, 
Vanderbilt,  Field,  Gould,  or  Rockefeller;  a  coward  win  at  Yorktown, 
Wagram,  Waterloo,  or  Richmond;  a  careless  stonecutter  carve  an 
Apollo,  a  Minerva,  a  Venus  de  Medici,  or  a  Greek  Slave  ?  Does  luck 
raise  rich  crops  on  the  land  of  the  sluggard,  weeds  and  brambles  on  that 
of  the  industrious  farmer  ?  Does  luck  make  the  drunkard  sleek  and  at¬ 
tractive,  and  his  home  cheerful,  while  the  temperate  man  looks  haggard 
and  suffers  want  and  misery  ?  Does  luck  starve  honest  labor,  and  pam¬ 
per  idleness  ?  Does  luck  put  common  sense  at  discount,  folly  at  a 
premium  ?  Does  it  cast  intelligence  into  the  gutter,  and  raise  igno¬ 
rance  to  the  skies  ?  Does  it  imprison  virtue  and  laud  vice  ?  Did  luck 
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give  Watt  his  engine,  Franklin  his  captive  lightning,  Whitney  his  cotton- 
gin,  Fulton  his  steamboat,  Morse  his  telegraph,  Blanchard  his  lathe, 
Howe  his  sewing-machine,  Goodyear  his  rubber,  Bell  his  telephone,  Ed¬ 
ison  his  phonograph  ? 

The  race  is  not  always  to  the  swift,  the  battle  is  not  always  to  the 
strong.  Horses  are  sometimes  weighted  or  hampered  in  the  race,  and 
this  is  taken  into  account  in  the  result.  So  in  the  race  of  life  the  dis¬ 
tance  alone  does  not  determine  the  prize.  We  must  take  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  hindrances,  the  weights  we  have  carried,  the  disadvantages  of 
education,  of  breeding,  of  training,  of  surroundings,  of  circumstances. 
How  many  young  men  are  weighted  down  with  debt,  with  poverty,  with 
the  support  of  invalid  parents  or  brothers  and  sisters,  or  friends.  How 
many  are  fettered  with  ignorance,  hampered  by  inhospitable  surround¬ 
ings,  with  the  opposition  of  parents  who  do  not  understand  them  ?  How 
many  a  round  boy  is  hindered  in  the  race  by  being  forced  into  a  square 
hole  ?  How  many  are  delayed  in  their  course  because  nobody  believes 
in  them,  because  nobody  encourages  them,  because  they  get  no  sympathy 
and  are  forever  tortured  for  not  doing  that  against  which  every  fiber  of 
their  being  protests,  and  every  drop  of  their  blood  rebels  ?  How  many 
have  to  feel  their  way  to  the  goal,  through  the  blindness  of  ignorance 
and  lack  of  experience  ?  How  many  go  bungling  along  from  the  lack  of 
early  discipline  and  drill  in  the  vocations  they  have  chosen  ?  How  many 
have  to  hobble  along  on  crutches  because  they  were  never  taught  to  help 
themselves,  but  to  lean  upon  a  father’s  wealth  or  a  mother’s  indulgence  ? 
How  many  are  weakened  for  the  journey  of  life  by  self-indulgence,  by 
dissipation,  by  (<  life-sappers  ® ;  how  many  are  crippled  by  disease,  by  a 
weak  constitution,  by  impaired  eyesight  or  hearing  ? 

When  the  prizes  of  life  shall  be  awarded  by  the  Supreme  Judge,  who 
knows  our  weaknesses  and  frailties,  the  distance  we  have  run,  the 
weights  we  have  carried,  the  handicaps  will  be  all  taken  into  the  account. 
Not  the  distance  we  have  run,  but  the  obstacles  we  have  overcome,  the 
disadvantages  under  which  we  have  made  the  race,  will  decide  the 
prizes.  The  poor  wretch  who  has  plodded  along  against  unknown  temp¬ 
tations,  the  poor  woman  who  has  buried  her  sorrows  in  her  silent  heart 
and  sewed  her  weary  way  through  life,  those  who  have  suffered  abuse  in 
silence,  and  who  have  been  unrecognized  or  despised  by  their  fellow- 
runners,  will  often  receive  the  greater  prize. 

<(  Tout  est  perdu,  sauve  qui  pent !  w  shouted  the  soldiers  of  Marshal 
Victor  at  Marengo  when,  after  sustaining  with  Lannes  for  four  hours 
the  fierce  onslaught  of  superior  Austrian  numbers  under  General  Melas, 
his  men  gave  way  and  fled. 

But  Lannes  formed  his  men  into  hollow  squares,  and  with  the  Consu¬ 
lar  Guard,  also  in  squares,  they  slowly  fell  back,  moving  like  « living 
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citadels  ®  over  the  field  of  battle,  sinking-  by  hundreds  under  the  de¬ 
structive  fire  of  the  enemy,  but  still  shielding  Victor’s  disorganized 
troops. 

At  this  juncture  was  seen  advancing  over  the  plain,  with  banners 
waving  and  trumpets  sounding,  the  head  of  the  columns  of  Desaix,  who 
had  heard  the  cannonading  a  score  of  miles  away,  and  in  advance  of 
orders  had  hastened  to  the  relief  of  Napoleon. 

<(  Beat  a  retreat !  ®  said  an  officer  to  one  of  the  drummers  of  Desaix, 
who  had  just  reported  to  his  chief. 

“Beat  a  retreat!  ®  repeated  the  drummer,  as  he  looked  upon  the 
French  army  rolling  back  in  a  broken  mass  and  noted  the  impatience  of 
some  of  the  soldiers  at  the  silence  of  his  drum ;  “  I  do  not  know  how  to 
beat  a  retreat;  Desaix  never  taught  me  that;  but  I  can  beat  a  charge, — 
Oh!  I  can  beat  a  charge  that  will  make  the  dead  fall  into  line.  I  beat 
that  charge  at  the  Pyramids.  I  beat  it  at  Mount  Tabor.  I  beat  it  at 
the  bridge  of  Lodi.  May  I  not  beat  it  here  ?  ® 

(<  What  think  you  of  it  ?  ®  asked  Napoleon  of  Desaix,  whose  six  thou¬ 
sand  men  were  halted  not  far  away. 

“The  battle  is  lost,®  replied  the  hero  of  Egypt;  “but  it  is  only  three 
o’clock ;  there  is  time  to  gain  another. ® 

“  Forward,  then, ®  commanded  Napoleon.  “  Hold  the  enemy  in  check 
while  I  rally  and  reform  the  army  behind  you !  ®  Riding  among  the  de¬ 
moralized  infantry  of  Victor,  he  shouted:  “  Soldiers,  you  have  retreated 
far  enough ;  you  know  it  is  always  my  custom  to  sleep  on  the  field  of 
battle. ® 

Meanwhile  the  boy  was  beating  that  stirring  charge,  and  Desaix  with 
his  six  thousand  was  attacking  the  whole  Austrian  army.  “Go,®  said 
he  to  his  aide-de-camp,  “tell  the  First  Consul  I  am  advancing  and  must 
be  supported  by  the  cavalry.  ® 

A  moment  later  he  fell  mortally  wounded,  but  the  drum  only  beat 
the  louder  and  his  men  rushed  forward  to  avenge  him.  Kellermann’s 
cavalry  charged  to  support  them;  the  Austrian  columns  gave  way,  and 
were  soon  a  turbulent  mass  of  fugitives. 

Thus  was  Marengo  wrested  from  the  victorious  Melas  by  the  cool 
grit  of  the  devoted  Desaix,  and  by  his  prompt,  intelligent  anticipation 
of  orders.  He  in  Grouchy’s  place  at  Waterloo,  or  Grouchy  acting  like 
him,  might  have  changed  the  fate  of  Europe. 

Never  beat  a  retreat!  Never  abdicate! 

“  Once  having  determined  in  your  conscience  that  you  are  sailing 
under  the  right  colors,  nail  them  to  the  mast !  ® 

“  What’s  brave,  what’s  noble, 

Let’s  do  it  after  the  high  Roman  fashion, 

And  make  death  proud  to  take  us !  » 
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Life  is  not  so  short  but  that  there  is  always  time  enough  for  courtesy. 

—  Emerson. 

How  sweet  and  gracious,  even  in  common  speech, 

Is  that  fine  sense  which  men  call  courtesy  ! 

Wholesome  as  air  and  genial  as  the  light, 

Welcome  in  every  clime  as  breath  of  flowers, 

It  transmutes  aliens  into  trusting  friends, 

And  gives  its  owner  passport  round  the  globe. 

— James  T.  Fields. 

Manners  must  adorn  knowledge,  and  smooth  its  way  through  the  world. 

Like  a  great  rough  diamond,  it  may  do  very  well  in  a  closet  by  way  of  curiosity, 
and  also  for  its  intrinsic  value;  but  it  will  never  be  worn,  nor  shine,  if  it  is  not 
polished.  —Chesterfield. 

We  cannot  always  oblige,  but  we  can  always  speak  obligingly. 

—  Voltaire. 

Politeness  induces  morality.  Serenity  of  manners  requires  serenity  of  mind. 

—  Julia  Ward  Howe. 

Courtesy  begets  courtesy;  it  is  a  passport  to  popularity.  The  way  in  which 
things  are  done  is  often  more  important  than  the  things  themselves. 

«.  —  Rev.  J.  E.  C.  Welldon. 

What  thou  wilt, 

Thou  must  rather  enforce  it  with  thy  smile, 

Than  hew  it  with  thy  sword. 

—  Shakespeare. 

What  has  been  said  of  pudding-,  that  it  is  not  so  much  the  flour 
and  eggs  as  the  sugar  and  spices  and  extracts  that  make  it  pleas¬ 
ant  to  the  taste,  may  be  said  with  equal  truth  of  life.  It  is  not 
the  flour  and  eggs,  the  solid  ingredients:  virtue,  character,  honesty,  in¬ 
tegrity, —  on  which  all  true  living  must  be  based,  —  that  give  life  its 
flavor;  it  is  again  the  sugar  and  spices  and  extracts, —  the  courtesy,  the 
charming  manners,  the  graceful  kindness  of  good  breeding,  that  make 
it  sweet  to  the  taste,  that  make  life  worth  living. 

(<  Can  you  write  a  good  hand  ? w  asked  a  merchant  of  a  boy  who  had 
applied  to  him  for  a  position. 

(<  Yaas,  ®  was  the  answer. 

(<  Are  you  good  at  figures  ?  ® 

«  Yaas. » 

(<  That  will  do,"  said  the  merchant,  "  1  do  not  want  you." 

(<  Why  don’t  you  give  the  lad  a  chance  ? "  remonstrated  a  friend,  when 
the  applicant  for  a  position  had  left  the  store,  <(  I  know  him  to  be  an 
honest,  industrious  boy." 
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((  Because,0  replied  the  prompt,  decisive  business  man,  (<  he  hasn’t 
learned  to  say  <  Yes,  Sir,>  and  (  No,  Sir.)  If  he  answers  me  as  he  did 
when  applying  for  a  situation,  how  will  he  answer  customers  after  being 
here  a  month  ?  * 

The  boy  had  the  solid  ingredients,  the  flour  and  the  eggs,  but  he 
neglected  to  add  the  sugar  and  the  spices;  and,  if  his  career  were  fol¬ 
lowed,  it  would  be  found  that  the  majority  of  those  with  whom  he  came 
in  contact  liked  the  flavor  of  his  pudding  no  better  than  did  the  courteous 
merchant. 

<(  Hail!  ye  small  sweet  courtesies  of  life,0  says  Sterne,  <(  for  smooth  do 
ye  make  the  road  of  it,  like  grace  and  beauty  which  beget  inclinations  to 
love  at  first  sight;  ’tis  ye  who  open  the  door  and  let  the  stranger  in.0  The 
rush  and  hurry  of  modern  life  have  a  tendency  to  brush  aside,  at  least 
during  business  hours,  these  (<  small  sweet  courtesies  0  which  Sterne  ex¬ 
tols.  Many  really  kind-hearted  people  become  hypnotized  into  the  be¬ 
lief  that  there  is  not  time  to  be  courteous.  They  are  too  busy,  in  too 
great  a  hurry  to  catch  a  train,  to  meet  an  appointment,  to  be  in  time  at 
the  meeting,  to  (< bother0  with  the  civilities  of  life.  Even  in  the  home, 
they  are  too  much  pressed  for  time  to  be  courteous  or  affectionate.  A 
popular  lecturer  gives  an  amusing  description  of  the  business  man  of  to¬ 
day  preparing  to  go  to  his  office.  He  dresses  hastily;  swallows  his  break¬ 
fast  in  silence,  perhaps  scanning  the  newspaper  at  the  same  time;  then 
jumps  up,  buttons  his  coat,  and,  in  answer  to  his  wife’s  (<  Aren’t  you 
going  to  kiss  me  ?  0  calls  out,  as  he  hurries  off:  <(  Haven’t  time.  Consider 
yourself  kissed !  0 

w  Give  a  boy  address  and  accomplishments,0  says  Emerson,  <(  and  you 
give  him  the  mastery  of  palaces  and  fortunes  wherever  he  goes. 0 

A  fine  manner  is  an  accomplishment  beside  which  beauty  of  person, 
high  rank,  wealth,  and  classical  attainments  are  at  a  disadvantage.  The 
great  Duke  of  Marlborough,  who  swayed  the  destinies  of  empires,  owed 
more  of  his  influence  to  the  wonderful  charm  of  his  manner  than  to  his 
rank  and  wealth.  He  <(  wrote  English  badly  and  spelled  it  worse,0  but  his 
fascinating  smile  and  winning  speech  disarmed  hatred  and  changed  ene¬ 
mies  to  friends.  Even  the  all-powerful  Napoleon  feared  the  influence  of 
Madame  de  Stael  over  his  people  so  much  that  he  banished  her  from 
France,  and  caused  her  writings  to  be  destroyed.  She  was  not  beautiful, 
but  the  power  of  her  personality  was  so  potent  that  men  seemed  to  be 
merely  creatures  of  her  will.  Mirabeau  is  described  as  having  <(  the 
face  of  a  tiger  pitted  by  smallpox  0  yet  his  charm  of  manner  made  one 
utterly  oblivious  of  his  personal  appearance. 

“  Manners  ?  What’s  the  use  of  manners  ?  0  exclaimed  one  of  that  class 
of  Americans  who  have  become  so  brutalized,  in  the  scramble  for  money, 
that  the  finer  graces  of  life  have  no  meaning  for  them.  <(  There’s  no 
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money  in  manners,  is  there  ? ”  he  continued  addressing-  the  gentleman 
who  had  introduced  the  subject,  and  who  considered  good  manners  one 
of  the  first  essentials  to  success.  «  We’re  too  busy  here  to  pack  books  of 
etiquette  around  with  us.  If  there  was  anything  to  be  made  out  of  man¬ 
ners, —  which  there  isn’t, —  we’d  be  so  polite  over  here  that  French  dan¬ 
cing  masters  would  look  like  stock-yard  employees  compared  with  us. ” 

But,  even  from  a  purely  commercial  point  of  view, —  the  lowest  from 
which  the  subject  could  be  considered, —  this  boor  was  utterly  mistaken 
in  his  estimate  of  the  value  of  courtesy. 

(<  One  of  the  head  men  of  a  great  business  establishment,”  says  Mrs. 
Mary  A.  Livermore,  M  told  me  that  he  would  as  soon  think  of  sending- 
out,  to  represent  his  house,  a  man  who  was  utterly  ignorant  of  his  busi¬ 
ness,  as  one  who  was  ill-bred,  coarse,  rude,  or  forgetful  of  polite  man¬ 
ners.  ” 

The  president  of  one  of  the  largest  banks  in  New  York,  in  enumera¬ 
ting  the  essentials  to  success  in  banking,  gives  courtesy  the  first  place. 
w  If  I  could  command  the  speech  of  twenty  nations,”  he  says,  (<  I  would 
preach  politeness  in  them  all.  It  is  the  Aladdin’s  lamp  of  success.  I  do 
not  speak  idly  in  praise  of  politeness  for,  out  of  the  experience  of  fifty- 
six  years  in  the  banking  business,  it  has  been  borne  in  upon  me  almost 
daily  that  courtesy  is  one  of  the  prime  factors  in  the  building  up  of 
every  career.  It  is  the  hall  mark  of  the  Christian  gentleman  and  of  the 
keen  man  of  affairs.” 

John  Wanamaker  attributes  his  prosperity  largely  to  just  and  courte¬ 
ous  treatment  of  his  customers.  <(  What  do  you  consider  as  the  chief 
factor  in  the  building  up  of  your  immense  patronage?  ”  asked  an  inter¬ 
viewer  of  the  head  of  one  of  the  largest  stenographic  firms  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  (<  Courtesy  to  patrons,”  was  the  prompt  reply  of  the  bright  young 
woman,  who  began  her  career  with  desk  room  in  an  office,  to  be  paid  for 
in  work,  and  who  now  employs  forty  or  fifty  first-class  stenographers. 
No  matter  how  well  qualified  a  stenographer  may  be  in  other  respects, 
she  will  not  be  given  a  place  in  this  young  woman’s  establishment  unless 
she  adds  to  her  other  qualifications  the  charm  of  an  agreeable,  affable 
manner. 

The  widely  known  grocery  firm  of  Park  and  Tilford,  perhaps  the  rich¬ 
est  in  the  world,  was  started  by  Mr.  Park  in  a  small,  obscure  store  in  New 
York.  His  pleasing  manners  and  careful  attention  to  customers  at¬ 
tracted  trade.  His  business  grew  rapidly,  and  Mr.  Tilford,  who  was 
equally  agreeable,  became  his  partner.  They  made  it  a  rule  never  to  re¬ 
tain  a  clerk  who  betrayed  impatience  or  petulance,  or  who  failed  to  be  as 
courteous  to  the  poor  woman  whose  purchases  amounted  to  but  a  dollar, 
as  to  the  richly  gowned  wife  of  a  millionaire  who  drove  to  the  door  in  a 
carriage,  and  ordered  a  hundred  dollars’  worth  of  goods. 
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<(  Manner  is  all  in  everything, ”  says  Leigh  Mitchell  Hodges,  quot¬ 
ing  Lord  Chesterfield,  (<  and  men  of  all  ages  have  evidenced  the  wisdom 
and  importance  of  this  adage.  Columbus,  stalking  into  the  presence  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  like  a  country  bumpkin,  uncouth  of  speech  and 
rude  of  action,  would  not  have  gained  even  their  attention,  much  less 
the  wherewithal  to  discover  a  new  world.  Yet  he  might  have  been 

quite  as  sanguine  in  his  belief  that  another 
continent  existed!  Had  Napoleon  been  un¬ 
civil  and  rough-spoken  to  his  soldiers,  they 
would  not  have  followed  him  through  all 
his  changing  fortunes  to  Waterloo,  despite 
his  genius  and  superb  generalship.  A  bois¬ 
terous  and  impolite  W ashington  would  never 
have  been  intrusted  with  the  future  of  a 
struggling  nation,  no  matter  what  ability 
he  possessed.  The  men  who  have  accom¬ 
plished  things  in  this  world  have,  as  a  rule,  been  those 
who  realized  the  value  of  politeness.  The  exceptions 
are  few  and  far  between, —  barely  enough  to  prove  the 
rule.  There  has  been  no  time  in  the  annals  of  civili¬ 
zation  when  good  manners  counted  not  for  a  great  deal;  and, 
in  this  day,  when  a  man  is  so  largely  dependent  on  his  personality  for 
whatever  of  success  and  advancement  he  may  obtain,  their  importance  is 
doubly  increased.  Manners  often  place  within  easy  reach  what  money 
cannot  buy,  and  politeness  has  won  more  victories  than  powder.” 

William  Penn’s  formal  but  kindly  politeness  impressed  even  the  In¬ 
dians  with  whom  he  dealt.  One  of  the  names  given  him  by  them  was 
(<  The  Good  Big  Chief.” 


Gladstone  was  polite  to  everybody.  At  his  country  home  he  knew 
every  one  in  the  vicinity,  and  always  had  a  kindly  word  for  even  the 
poorest  farm  laborer. 

When  Edward  Everett  took  a  professor’s  chair  at  Harvard,  after  five 
years  of  study  in  Europe,  he  was  almost  worshiped  by  the  students. 
His  manner  seemed  touched  by  that  exquisite  grace  seldom  found  except 
in  a  woman  of  rare  culture.  His  great  popularity  lay  in  a  magical  at¬ 
mosphere  which  every  one  felt,  but  no  one  could  describe,  and  which 
never  left  him. 

The  monk,  Basle,  according  to  a  quaint  old  legend,  died  while  under 
the  ban  of  excommunication  by  the  pope,  and  was  sent  in  charge  of  an 
angel  to  find  his  proper  place  in  the  nether  world.  But  his  genial  dis¬ 
position  and  his  great  conversational  powers  won  friends  wherever  he 
went.  The  fallen  angels  adopted  his  manner,  and  even  the  good  angels 
went  a  long  way  to  see  him  and  live  with  him.  He  was  removed  to  the 
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lowest  depths  of  Hades,  but  with  the  same  result.  His  inborn  polite¬ 
ness  and  kindness  of  heart  were  irresistible,  and  he  seemed  to  change 
the  hell  into  a  heaven.  At  length  the  angel  returned  with  the  monk, 
saying  that  no  place  could  be  found  in  which  to  punish  him.  He  still 
remained  the  same  Basle.  So  his  sentence  was  revoked,  and  he  was 
sent  to  Heaven  and  canonized  as  a  saint. 

A  fine  manner  more  than  compensates  for  all  the  defects  of  nature. 
The  most  fascinating  person  is  always  the  one  of  most  winning  manners, 
not  the  one  of  greatest  physical  beauty.  The  Greeks  thought  beauty 
was  a  proof  of  the  peculiar  favor  of  the  gods,  and  considered  that  beauty 
only  worth  adorning  and  transmitting  which  was  unmarred  by  outward 
manifestations  of  hard  and  haughty  feeling.  According  to  their  ideal, 
beauty  "must  be  the  expression  of  attractive  qualities  within, —  such  as 
cheerfulness,  benignity,  contentment,  charity,  and  love. 

Tradition  tells  us  that  before  Apelles  painted  his  wonderful  God¬ 
dess  of  Beauty,  which  enchanted  all  Greece,  he  traveled  for  years  ob¬ 
serving  fair  women,  that  he  might  embody  in  his  matchless  (<  Venus  w 
a  combination  of  the  loveliest  found  in  all.  So  the  good-mannered 
study,  observe,  and  adopt  all  that  is  finest  and  most  worthy  of  imita¬ 
tion  in  every  cultured  person  they  meet. 

Beauty  in  life  and  character,  as  in  art,  has  no  sharp  angles.  Its 
lines  seem  continuous,  so  gently  does  curve  melt  into  curve.  It  is 
sharp  angles  that  keep  many  souls  from  being  beautiful  that  are  al¬ 
most  so.  Many  men  and  women  might  double  their  influence  and 
success  by  kindly  courtesy  and  fine  manners. 

“Several  winters  ago,w  says  Mary  B.  Myers,  “a  woman  was  coming 
out  from  a  public  building  where  the  heavy  doors  swung  back  and 
made  egress  somewhat  difficult.  An  urchin  sprang  to  the  rescue,  and, 
as  he  held  open  the  door,  she  said,  ( Thank  you/  and  passed  on. 

“  (  D’ye  hear  that?’  said  the  boy  to  a  companion  standing  near. 

“  (  No ;  what  ? * 

“  (  Why,  that  lady  said  “Thank  ye  w  to  the  likes  o’  me/ 

“  Amused,  the  lady  turned  and  said  to  the  boy,  ( It  always  pays  to 
be  polite,  my  boy;  remember  that.’ 

“  Years  passed  away,  and  last  December,  when  doing  her  Christmas 
shopping,  this  same  lady  received  exceptional  courtesy  from  a  clerk  in 
Boston,  which  caused  her  to  remark  to  a  lady  who  was  with  her, 
<What  a  great  comfort  to  be  civilly  treated,  once  in  a  while!  though 
I  don’t  know  that  I  blame  the  store  clerks  for  being  rude  during  the 
holidays. > 

«  The  young  man’s  quick  ear  caught  the  words,  and  he  said,  (  Pardon 
me,  madam,  but  you  gave  me  my  first  lesson  in  politeness  a  few  years 
ago/ 
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(<  The  lady  looked  at  him  in  amazement,  while  he  related  the  forgotten 
incident  and  told  her  that  the  simple  (  Thank  you  >  awakened  his  ambition 
to  be  something  in  the  world.  He  applied  for  a  situation  as  an  office 
boy  in  the  establishment  where  he  had  become  an  honored  and  trusted 
clerk. ® 

<(  My  boy,®  said  a  father  to  his  son,  (<  treat  everybody  with  politeness, 
—  even  those  who  are  rude  to  you.  For  remember  that  you  show  cour¬ 
tesy  to  others  not  because  they  are  gentlemen ,  but  because  you  are  one.  ® 

If  young  people  starting  out  in  life  could  but  be  made  to  realize  that 
good  manners,  courteousness,  kindly  consideration  toward  all  —  those 
below  as  well  as  above  them  in  station — have  more  to  do  with  success  in 
life  than  a  classical  education,  rank,  or  wealth.  Self-interest,  if  no  higher 
or  nobler  motive,  should  urge  them  to  pay  more  attention  to  the  seem¬ 
ing  trivialities  of  every  day,  the  opportunities  to  bestow  a  kind  word  here 
and  there,  to  do  a  little  deed  of  kindness,  to  shed  a  ray  of  sunshine  upon 
the  path  of  some  toiler  by  a  word,  or  even  a  look,  of  sympathy.  A  sim¬ 
ple  (<  Thank  you,®  a  graceful  recognition  of  any  service,  even  though 
the  doer  be  paid  for  his  services;  a  soothing  <(  I  beg  your  pardon,®  for 
any  unintentional  annoyance  or  inconvenience  caused  others;  undivided 
attention  to  those  who  converse  with  us,  putting  ourselves  in  the  back¬ 
ground  and  taking  an  interest  in  their  affairs;  patience  to  hear  others 
speak,  without  interrupting;  kindly  consideration  of  the  feelings  of 
others;  deference  to  the  old;  respect  to  all, —  these  are  some  of  the  sim¬ 
ple  things  which  constitute  what  we  comprehensively  call  “good  man¬ 
ners.®  There  is  none  so  poor,  none  so  ignorant,  none  so  old  or  so 
feeble  that  he  cannot  put  them  in  practice,  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  by 
the  cheeriest  optimist  that,  while  even  the  rudest  feels  the  charm  of 
good  manners,  bad  manners  are  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception. 

<(  Here,  Tommy,  give  me  a  match,®  called  a  prosperously  clad  busi¬ 
ness  man  to  a  little  shivering  newsboy  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  ves¬ 
tibule  of  an  office  building.  The  man  had  stopped  on  his  way  out  to 
light  a  cigar,  but  his  last  match  had  been  blown  out  by  the  wind. 

The  boy  stopped  his  cry  of  <(  Last  edition, —  Evening  News!®  and 
looked  up  at  the  speaker.  *  Say,  mister,®  he  said,  “is  that  a  demand  or 
a  request  ?  ®  “A  request,  my  boy,  a  humble  request,*®  laughed  the 
kindly  merchant,  recognizing  the  reproof  in  the  little  street  Arab’s  tones. 
<(  I  guess  I'll  have  a  couple  of  evening  papers,  too,®  he  added,  as  he  took 
the  proffered  match.  «  Thank  you.  Here’s  a  quarter,  and  you  may 
keep  the  change.®  The  lesson  was  needed,  although  the  gentleman  was 
not  unkindly.  He  had  simply  failed  to  extend  the  law  of  courtesy  to  the 
poor  boy.  But  the  truly  courteous  man  and  woman,  the  gentleman  and 
gentlewoman,  make  no  distinction.  With  them,  courtesy  is  no  respecter 
of  persons;  it  has  no  rank,  because  it  should  be  found  in  all  ranks. 
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A  brother  officer  walking  with  Washington,  expressed  surprise  when 
the  latter  touched  his  hat  in  acknowledgment  of  the  low  bow  of  a  hum¬ 
ble  colored  man.  ((  Ah,w  said  the  commander-in-chief,  (<  I  should  be  very 
sorry  to  let  a  poor  slave  surpass  me  in  courtesy.  *  This  was  matched  by 
the  reply  of  Robert  Burns,  the  typical  nature’s  gentleman,  to  the  young 
Edinburgh  aristocrat  who  reproved  him  for  recognizing  an  honest  farmer 
whom  they  met  in  the  street.  (<  Why,  you  fantastic  gomerel!  n  exclaimed 
the  true-hearted  plowman  poet,  (<it  is  not  the  great  coat,  the  sconce 
bonnet,  and  the  saunders-blue  hose  that  I  spoke  to,  but  the  man  that 
was  in  them;  and  the  man,  sir,  for  true  worth,  would  weigh  down  you 
and  me  and  ten  more  such,  any  day. w  It  is  true  that  (<the  apparel  oft 
proclaims  the  man,”  but  it  is  the  manner  that  proclaims  the  gentleman 
or  gentlewoman.  There  was  little  difference  between  the  apparel  of 
General  Lee  and  that  of  his  officers;  but  there  seemed,  at  least  in  one 
instance,  to  be  a  great  difference  in  the  wearers.  The  story  is  told  that 
the  general,  accompanied  by  his  staff  and  a  number  of  the  rank  and  file, 
was  journeying  to  Richmond  in  the  cars.  The  commander  occupied  the 
seat  farthest  from  the  door,  those  between  being  filled  with  officers  and 
soldiers.  At  one  of  the  way  stations  a  shabbily-dressed  old  woman  en¬ 
tered  the  train.  No  seat  having  been  offered  her,  she  walked  on  toward 
where  General  Lee  was  sitting.  He  immediately  rose  and  offered  her 
his  seat.  Instantly,  officers  and  soldiers,  to  a  man,  were  on  their  feet, 
each  proffering  his  seat  to  his  superior  officer.  But  he  calmly  waved 
them  aside,  saying,  (<  No,  gentlemen;  if  there  was  no  seat  for  the  infirm 
old  woman,  there  can  be  none  for  me.” 

Mrs.  Grover  Cleveland,  whose  exquisite  manner  and  courtesy,  aside 
from  her  personal  charms,  made  her  one  of  the  most  popular  mistresses 
the  White  House  ever  had,  made  no  distinction  between  her  reception 
of  women  of  fortune  and  the  poorest  in  the  land.  One  who  witnessed 
the  little  scene,  relates  an  incident  characteristic  of  her  unfailing 
courtesy  and  tact. 

At  one  of  the  public  receptions  given  at  the  White  House,  an  old 
lady  who  was  pressing  forward,  with  those  who  were  anxious  to  shake 
hands  with  the  President’s  wife,  dropped  her  handkerchief.  She  tried 
to  recover  it,  but  the  eager  crowd  pushing  from  behind  was  too  intent 
on  its  object  to  notice  the  old  lady’s  effort  to  regain  her  property,  and 
carried  her  along  in  the  rush.  Mrs.  Cleveland’s  quick  eye,  however, 
noted  the  incident,  and,  stepping  forward,  she  picked  up  the  crumpled 
handkerchief,  which  had  been  walked  upon  by  the  crowd,  and,  tucking 
it  in  her  dress,  took  her  own  fresh  dainty  one  of  finest  cambric  and  lace, 
and  smilingly  handed  it  to  the  old  lady,  with  a  pleasant  "  Please  take 
mine,  will  you  not  ? w  as  if  she  were  asking  a  favor  instead  of  confer¬ 
ring  one. 
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By  example  and  precept,  affable,  courteous  manners  should  be  taught 
from  the  cradle  upward.  If  urbanity,  politeness,  and  the  utmost  cour¬ 
tesy  were  practised  in  the  home,  if  children  were  taught  deference  to 
parents,  respect  and  reverence  for  the  old,  consideration  for  the  rights 
and  feelings  of  others,  while  their  own  were  granted  equal  considera¬ 
tion,  their  natures  would  be  so  molded  that  rudeness  or  discourtesy 
toward  any  one,  under  any  circumstances,  would  be  in  their  eyes,  as  it  is 
in  reality,  a  sin  against  social  laws  and  a  violation  of  the  precepts, 
<(  Love  one  another, ”  and  (<  Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to 
you,  do  you  even  so  to  them.”  The  application  of  the  Golden  Rule  to 
this  as  to  every  other  question  of  ethics,  would  result  in  evolving  a  per¬ 
fect  system  of  conduct.  The  roughest  and  most  ignorant,  as  well  as 
the  gentlest  and  most  philosophical,  are  alike  pleased  and  attracted  by 
agreeable,  courteous  manners,  and  repelled  by  a  rude,  uncouth  bearing. 
What  excuse  is  there  for  treating  the  humblest  or  most  insignificant 
being  that  walks  the  earth  in  a  manner  that,  applied  to  ourselves,  would 
hurt  our  feelings  or  arouse  our  indignation  ? 

A  little  girl,  shy,  timid,  and  ill  at  ease,  sat  at  one  end  of  the  piazza 
of  a  large  hotel,  looking  longingly  at  a  gay  group  of  children  having  a  merry 
time  at  the  other  end.  Neither  she  nor  the  aunt  who  sat  beside  her  appeared 
at  home  in  their  new  surroundings.  They  were  not  accustomed  to  meet¬ 
ing  strangers.  A  bright  little  gentlewoman  of  ten,  or  thereabouts,  left 
the  noisy,  laughing  group,  and  went  toward  the  newcomers.  Taking  a 
seat  beside  the  younger  of  the  two,  she  introduced  herself,  and  asked  her 
if  she  would  not  like  to  play  with  her  and  her  companions.  (<  I  went 
once  to  a  hotel  with  mamma,”  exclaimed  the  gracious  little  lady,  “and 
nobody  spoke  to  us.  I  remember  how  lonesome  I  felt,  and,  since  then, 
I  always  speak  to  strange  children.”  What  timely  thoughtfulness,  what 
exquisite  human  sympathy!  What  a  perfect  adherence  to  the  Golden 
Rule. 

Little  Archie  McKay  had  none  of  the  social  advantages  of  this  child,  but 
he  was  animated  by  the  same  spirit,  the  spirit  which  makes  a  peasant  the 
equal  of  a  king.  He  was  one  of  hundreds  of  little  waifs  who  stood  outside 
the  door  of  a  mission  hall  in  Glasgow,  one  Christmas  Eve,  waiting  for 
admission.  They  had  assembled  long  before  the  appointed  hour,  so 
eager  were  they  to  see  the  beautiful  Christmas  tree  and  to  partake  of  the 
feast  to  which  they  had  been  invited.  The  keen  wind  swept  searchingly 
around  the  street  corners,  and  the  frost  described  beautiful  patterns  on 
the  windowpanes,  while  a  little  girl,  who  seemed  to  feel  the  cold  more  than 
the  others,  kept  shifting  from  one  bare  foot  to  the  other,  vainly  trying 
to  impart  some  warmth  to  her  shivering  limbs.  Archie,  who  had  been 
watching  her  for  some  time,  forgetful  of  his  own  discomfort,  started  for¬ 
ward,  and,  with  a  more  chivalrous  spirit  even  than  that  of  the  courtly 
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Raleigh,  when  he  spread  his  rich  cloak  beneath  the  feet  of  his  royal  mis¬ 
tress,  the  untutored  Scottish  lad  placed  his  tattered  cap  at  the  feet  of  the 
little  lassie,  with  the  invitation,  <(  Ye  maun  stand  on  that.” 

Verily,  (<  a  little  child  shall  lead  them.” 

(<  A  beautiful  behavior,”  says  Emerson,  « is  better  than  a  beautiful 
form.  It  gives  a  higher  pleasure  than  statues  or  pictures.  It  is  the 
finest  of  the  fine  arts.”  We  might  go  even  further  than  this,  and  say 
that  a  fine  behavior  actually,  in  a  sense,  makes  the  form  beautiful ;  for 
is  it  not  the  expression  of  a  fine,  high  soul,  illuminating  and  transform¬ 
ing  the  body  through  which  it  gains  utterance?  To  be  sure  some  are 
endowed  with  a  rare  charm  of  manner,  a  fascinating  personality  which 
no  amount  of  drill  in  manners  can  impart,  but  nature  has  given  every 
one  a  capacity  for  being  agreeable,  courteous,  and  kind,  and  it  depends 
largely  on  the  training  received  in  youth,  and  still  more  upon  the  exer¬ 
cise  given  this  soul-germ  as  we  advance  from  childhood  to  youth,  and 
from  youth  to  manhood  and  womanhood,  whether  it  shall  develop, 
sweeten,  and  strengthen  our  character,  broaden  our  horizon,  and  enlarge 
our  entire  outlook  on  life,  or  shall  die  from  neglect. 

Courtesy  has  been  defined  as  (<  doing  a  kind  deed  in  a  kindly  way.” 
®  Virtue  itself,”  says  Bishop  Middleton,  <(  offends  when  coupled  with  a 
forbidding  manner.”  How  often  do  we  meet  people  who  are  desirous  of 
doing  good,  but  who  nullify  the  kindness  of  their  deeds  by  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  done. 

(<  Throw  a  bone  to  a  dog,”  said  a  shrewd  observer,  (<  and  he  will  run 
off  with  it  in  his  mouth,  but  with  no  vibration  in  his  tail.  Call  the  dog 
to  you,  pat  him  on  the  head,  let  him  take  the  bone  from  your  hand,  and 
his  tail  will  wag  with  gratitude.  The  dog  recognizes  the  good  deed  and 
the  gracious  manner  of  doing  it.  Those  who  throw  their  good  deeds 
should  not  expect  them  to  be  caught  with  a  thankful  smile.” 

Writing  on  this  subject,  Rev.  Francis  E.  Clark,  president  of  the 
United  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor,  says:  — 

(<  I  have  in  mind  a  prominent  religious  worker,  who  is  always  offend¬ 
ing  people  by  his  ungraciousness  and  boorishness  of  manner.  He  is  a 
man  of  immense  power,  of  large  and  generous  impulses,  of  sympathetic 
nature,  of  undoubted  influence  in  the  religious  world,  and  yet  he  so  per¬ 
sistently  wears  the  rough  side  of  his  coat  outermost  to  the  world  that  he 
has  a  very  unsavory  reputation  for  discourtesy,  and  on  some  occasions 
does  as  much  harm  by  his  bearishness  as  he  does  good  by  his  persuasive 
eloquence.” 

Such  was  the  reputation  of  the  celebrated  English  physician,  Aber- 
nethy,  for  brusqueness  and  discourtesy  that,  but  for  his  commanding 
ability,  he  would  not  have  attained  even  the  most  mediocre  success.  It 
is  said  that  on  one  occasion  a  lady  who  had  called  to  consult  him  was 
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so  annoyed  by  his  rude  manners  that  she  threw  his  fee  upon  the  table, 
saying  sharply,  (<  I  had  heard  of  but  never  witnessed  your  rudeness  be¬ 
fore.  ” 

(<  What  am  I  to  do  with  this  ?  ”  she  had  asked,  holding  up  the  pre¬ 
scription  he  had  written.  (<  Anything  you  like ;  throw  it  on  the  fire,  if 
you  will,”  was  the  gruff  reply.  The  lady  did  so  and  left  the  apartment. 
The  irate  physician  followed  her  with  the  fee,  and,  on  her  refusal  to  take 
it,  he  flung  the  money  after  her. 

<(  Then  why  do  you  lift  it  higher  than  usual  ?  ”  was  his  boorish  re¬ 
joinder  to  a  patient’s  complaint  that,  when  she  lifted  her  arm  higher 
than  usual,  the  pain  was  intense.  His  skill  would  need  to  have  been 
marvelous,  indeed,  to  counterbalance  the  ill  effects  of  such  brutal  man¬ 
ners. 


(<  Certain  it  is,”  said  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Livermore,  <(  that  the  best  pass¬ 
port  to  society  a  young  man  or  woman  can  have,  next  to  a  clean  char¬ 
acter,  is  the  possession  of  fine  manners.  Young  people  who  are  awkward, 
shy,  and  ill  at  ease  in  the  society  of  others,  neither  give  nor  receive  pleas- 
ure.  Their  evident  embarrassment  is  painful  to  those 
who  witness  it  as  well  as  to  themselves.”  This  shyness 
and  awkwardness  are  largely  the  result  of  a  sensitive 
self-consciousness,  which  can  and  must  be  overcome 
if  their  lives  are  to  be  full,  joyous,  and  free,  as  they 
were  meant  to  be. 

(<  Get  rid  of  self-consciousness!”  you  exclaim. 

.  (<  But  how  ?  ”  It  is  not  so  difficult  after  all.  The 

process  of  getting  rid  of  it  is  negative,  rather  than 
positive.  Self-consciousness  or  shyness,  paradoxi¬ 
cal  as  it  may  sound,  is  a  kind  of  egotism,  which 
makes  its  victim  feel  that  he  is  the  center  of  obser¬ 
vation,  wherever  he  goes,  that  all  eyes  are  upon 
him,  taking  note  of  his  every  act;  that  all  ears  are 
open  to  hear  and  all  hearers  ready  to  criticise  what 
he  says.  Do  not  think  of  yourself.  This  is  the  simple  negative  formula 
for  ridding  yourself  of  self-consciousness.  Do  not  be  so  conceited  as  to 
imagine  that  people  are  watching  and  listening  to  you  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  others.  Be  too  conscious  of  your  dignity  as  a  man  or  woman  to 
feel  that  you  can  be  made  the  subject  of  jest  or  ridicule;  be  true  to  your¬ 
self;  be  simple  and  natural,  and  you  will  feel  at  ease. 

Archbishop  Whately  tells,  in  his  (<  Commonplace  Book,”  how  he  cured 
himself  of  this  defect  of  shyness.  When  a  youth  at  Oxford,  he  was  pain¬ 
fully  shy,  and  so  rough  and  uncouth  in  his  manners  that  his  fellow  stu¬ 
dents  gave  him  the  sobriquet  of  « The  White  Bear.”  Well-meaning 
friends  told  him  to  observe  the  best-mannered  men  he  met  in  society, 
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and  to  copy  after  them,  but  this  seemed  to  increase  rather  than  lessen 
his  shyness  and  awkwardness.  He  thought  more  and  more  of  himself 
and  less  of  others.  Finally,  driven  to  despair  by  the  failure  of  his  efforts, 
he  said  to  himself:  (<  Why  should  I  endure  this  torture  all  my  life  to  no 
purpose  ?  I  would  bear  it  still  if  there  was  any  success  to  be  hoped  for; 
but  since  there  is  not,  I  will  die  quietly,  without  taking  any  more  doses. 
I  have  tried  my  very  utmost,  and  find  that  I  must  be  as  awkward  as  a  bear 
all  my  life,  in  spite  of  it.  I  will  endeavor  to  think  as  little  about  it  as  a 
bear,  and  make  up  my  mind  to  endure  what  can’t  be  cured. »  He  had  un¬ 
consciously  hit  upon  the  only  way  of  ridding  himself  of  self-consciousness, 
and  of  the  result  of  his  method  he  says:  <(  I  succeeded  beyond  my  expecta¬ 
tion  ;  for  I  not  only  got  rid  of  the  personal  suffering  of  shyness,  but  also 
of  most  of  those  fault's  of  manner  which  consciousness  produces,  and 
acquired  at  once  an  easy  and  natural  manner. ® 

While  grace  of  manner  is  not  natural  to  all,  it  can,  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent  be  acquired  by  observation,  and  by  associating  with  well-bred  peo¬ 
ple.  But  civility,  that  true  politeness  which  is  the  language  of  the  heart, 
which  (<  costs  nothing  and  buys  everything,®  may  be  shared  in  common 
by  all  mankind.  It  costs  nothing;  it  buys  everything:  happiness  in  the 
home,  harmony  in  the  larger  relations  of  life,  and  success  in  business. 

When  asked  by  what  means  he  had  contrived  to  accumulate  so  large 
a  fortune,  Zachariah  Fox,  the  famous  Liverpool  merchant,  replied: 
<(  Friend,  by  one  article  alone,  in  which  thou  mayest  deal,  too,  if  thou 
pleasest, —  civility.  ® 

A  young  Philadelphia  machinist,  who  worked  at  the  bench,  enter¬ 
tained,  one  day,  during  the  absence  of  his  employer,  a  party  of  strange 
gentlemen  who  visited  the  establishment.  The  visitors  asked  many 
questions,  seemingly  out  of  mere  curiosity,  as  they  had  not  assigned  any 
object  for  their  visit.  But  the  young  man  was  as  civil  and  agreeable,  as 
careful  in  showing  them  everything,  as  if  they  had  expressed  their  in¬ 
tention  of  doing  a  large  amount  of  business  with  the  firm.  Pleasantly 
surprised  at  the  courtesy  shown  them,  which  had  not  been  the  rule  in 
other  manufactories  they  visited,  one  of  the  gentlemen  handed  the 
young  mechanic  a  card,  with  a  request  from  him  to  call  on  them  in  the 
evening.  Great  was  his  surprise  when  he  found  that  the  visitors  of 
the  morning  were  members  of  a  commission  sent  out  by  the  emperor  of 
Russia  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  machinery  of  America.  It  was 
greater  still  when  they  made  him  a  flattering  offer  to  return  with  them 
to  Russia.  There  and  then  the  young  man  entered  into  a  contract  which 
brought  him  fame  and  fortune, —  the  direct  result  of  his  civility  and 
intelligence. 

Mrs.  S - ,  a  saleswoman  in  one  of  the  great  millinery  establish¬ 

ments  in  New  York,  receives  a  larger  salary  than  any  other  employee  in 
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the  house.  Her  unfailing-  courtesy  and  agreeable  manner  to  customers 
constitute  an  important  part  of  her  employer’s  business  capital. 

The  largest  establishment  in  Paris,  where  thousands  of  clerks  are  em¬ 
ployed,  and  where  almost  everything  is  kept  on  sale,  was  literally  built 
up  by  the  courtesy  and  politeness  of  its  founders,  Aristide  Boucicault  and 
his  wife,  Marguerite.  They  started  a  little  store  on  the  spot  where  the 
immense  Bon  Marche  now  stands.  Their  invariable  courtesy  to  patrons, 
and  the  constant  efforts  to  please,  soon  attracted  trade,  and  they  added 
store  after  store  until  the  great  Marche  resulted. 

Instances  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely  to  show  the  value  of  good 
manners  in  business,  but  first,  and  before  all  other  considerations,  cour¬ 
tesy  must  be  made  a  rule  of  daily  life,  because  it  is  simply  a  fulfilment 
of  the  law  of  God,  the  Christian  precept, —  <(  Love  one  another. ”  Polite¬ 
ness  put  on  as  a  mask,  or  good  manners  assumed  as  a  passport  to  success, 
will  deceive  no  one.  Our  manners  are  a  part  of  ourselves;  our  character 
speaks  in  them.  We  cannot  put  on  or  off  a  disguise  at  will.  Bulwer  was 
right  when  he  said  that  (<  Nothing  can  constitute  good  breeding  that  has 
not  good  nature  for  its  foundation.  ”  We  must  cultivate  the  kindly  spirit 
of  brotherly  love,  <(  in  honor  preferring  one  another.”  Without  this 
spirit,  we  can  never  reach  the  best  in  others,  nor  can  we  bring  out  the 
best  in  ourselves. 


What’s  a  fine  person,  or  a  beauteous  face. 

Unless  deportment  give  them  decent  grace  ? 

Blessed  with  all  other  requisites  to  please, 

Some  want  the  striking  elegance  of  ease ; 

The  curious  eye  their  awkward  movement  tires ; 

They  seem  like  puppets  led  about  by  wires. 

—  Churchill. 

It  is  a  grand  old  name,  that  of  gentleman ,  and  has  been  recognized  as  a 
rank  and  power  in  all  stages  of  society.  To  possess  this  character  is  a  dignity  of 
itself,  commanding  the  instinctive  homage  of  every  generous  mind,  and  those  who 
will  not  bow  to  titular  rank  will  yet  do  homage  to  the  gentleman.  His  qualities 
depend  not  upon  fashion  or  manners,  but  upon  moral  worth;  not  on  personal  posses¬ 
sions,  but  on  personal  qualities.  The  Psalmist  briefly  describes  him  as  one  « that 
walketh  uprightly,  and  worketh  righteousness,  and  speaketh  truth  in  his  heart.” 

—  Samuel  Smiles. 
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He  only  is  a  well-made  man  who  has  a  good  determination. 

—  Emerson. 

There  is  no  mistake  ;  there  has  been  no  mistake  ;  and  there  shall  be  no  mistake. 

—  The  Duke  of  Wellington. 


I  AM  here;  I  shall  remain  here. 

—  Marshal  MacMahon, —  in  front  of  the  Malakoff. 


Once  to  every  man  and  nation  comes  the  moment  to  decide, 

In  the  strife  of  Truth  with  Falsehood,  for  the  good  or  evil  side. 

—  J.  R.  Lowell. 

He  that  presumes  steps  into  the  throne  of  God.  — South. 


(<There  is  nothing  so  imprudent  as  excessive  prudence.” 

Once  make  up  your  mind  never  to  stand  waiting  and  hesitating  when  your 
conscience  tells  you  what  you  ought  to  do,  and  you  have  got  the  key  to  every 
blessing  that  a  sinner  can  reasonably  hope  for.  — Kf.ble. 

The  heaviest  charged  words  in  our  language  are  those  briefest  ones,  wyesM 
and  <(  no.”  One  stands  for  the  surrender  of  the  will,  the  other  for  denial;  one  stands 
for  gratification,  the  other  for  character.  A  stout  (<  no  ”  means  a  stout  character, 
the  ready  wyes”  a  weak  one,  gild  it  as  we  may.  — T.  T.  Munger 


Decide  not  rashly.  The  decision  made, 

Can  never  be  recalled.  The  gods  implore  not, 

Plead  not,  solicit  not ;  they  only  offer 
Choice  and  occasion,  which  once  being  passed 
Return  no  more.  Dost  thou  accept  the  gift  ? 

—  Longfellow. 


to  man  is  fit  to  win,”  says  Bulwer,  “who  has  not  sat  down  alone  to 
[  ^  think ;  and  who  has  not  come  forth  with  purpose  in  his  eye,  with 
white  cheeks,  set  lips,  and  clenched  palms,  able  to  say :  ( I  am  re¬ 
solved  what  to  do ! >  ” 

In  1794  the  Royalists  and  Jacobins  rose  against  the  young  republic  of 
France, —  forty  thousand  men  under  determined,  veteran  generals,  op¬ 
posed  to  five  thousand  under  the  mild,  inefficient  General  Menou.  The 
latter  retired,  and  insurgent  shouts  of  victory  resounded  through  the 
streets  of  Paris.  Night  fell  upon  a  scene  of  tumult,  and  at  eleven  o’clock 
the  doom  of  the  republican  convention  seemed  sealed.  In  utmost  alarm, 
Menou  was  deposed  and  Barras  was  given  supreme  command.  “  I  know 
the  man  who  can  defend  us,  if  any  one  can,”  said  Barras,  hesitating  to 
assume  the  proffered  responsibility.  (<  It  is  a  young  Corsican  officer,  Na¬ 
poleon  Bonaparte,  whose  military  abilities  I  witnessed  at  Toulon.  He 
is  a  man  that  will  not  stand  upon  ceremony.”  To  the  surprise  of  the 
convention,  he  then  introduced  “  a  small,  slender,  pale-faced,  smooth- 
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cheeked  young  man,  apparently  about  eighteen  years  of  age,”  but  really 
twenty-five. 

(<  Are  you  willing  to  undertake  the  defense  of  the  convention  ?  ”  asked 
the  president. 

w  Yes!  ”  replied  Napoleon,  laconically. 

(<  Are  you  aware  of  the  magnitude  of  the  undertaking  ?  ” 

(<  Perfectly;  and  I  am  in  the  habit  of  accomplishing  that  which  I 
undertake.  But  one  condition  is  indispensable.  I  must  have  the  un¬ 
limited  command,  entirely  untrammeled  by  any  orders  from  the  conven¬ 
tion.  ” 

The  vote  giving  him  full  command  seemed  instantaneously  to  trans¬ 
form  the  diminutive,  statue-like  soldier  into  a  man  of  more  than  mortal 
mold,  lightning-like  in  thought  and  plan,  resistless  in  will,  electric  in  ac¬ 
tion.  All  night  he  toiled  with  almost  superhuman  energy,  and  the  most 
phlegmatic  soldier  seemed  to  have  caught  the  spirit  of  his  chief.  Eight 
hundred  muskets,  with  cartridges  in  abundance,  were  taken  to  the  Tuiler- 
ies,  where  the  convention  was  in  session,  and  the  members  were  made  a 
reserve  corps.  Streets  were  barricaded,  and  cannons  loaded  with  grape- 
shot  to  the  muzzle  were  posted  so  as  to  sweep  every  bridge  and  avenue 
by  which  a  hostile  force  could  approach  his  little  army. 

The  clangor  of  alarm  bells  and  the  passionate  throb  of  drums 
greeted  the  dawn.  With  exultant  music  and  flaunting  banners,  the 
insurgents  moved  to  the  attack.  Seeing  that  Napoleon  and  his  men 
stood  firm,  the  advance  columns  leveled  their  muskets  and  fired.  <(  It 
was  the  signal  for  an  instantaneous  discharge,”  says  J.  S.  C.  Abbott, 
<(  direct,  sanguinary,  merciless;  from  every  battery.  In 
quick  succession,  explosion  followed  explosion,  and  a 
perfect  storm  of  grape-shot  swept  the  thronged  streets. 
The  pavements  were  covered  with  the  mangled  and  the 
dead.  The  columns  wavered, —  the  storm  still  continued ; 
they  turned, —  the  storm  still  raged  unabated;  they  fled  in 
utter  dismay  in  every  direction, —  the  storm  still  pursued 
them.  Then  Napoleon  commanded  his  little  division 
impetuously  to  follow  the  fugitives,  and  to  continue 
the  discharge,  but  with  blank  cartridges.  As  the  thun¬ 
der  of  those  heavy  guns  reverberated  along  the  streets, 
the  insurgents  dispersed  through  every  available  lane  and 
alley,  and  in  less  than  an  hour  the  foe  was  nowhere  to  be 
found.  ”  He  disarmed  the  inhabitants,  buried  the  dead,  carried 
the  wounded  to  the  hospitals,  and  then,  (<  with  his  pale  and  mar¬ 


ble  brow  as  unmoved  as  if  no  event  of  any  great  importance  had  oc¬ 
curred,  returned  to  his  headquarters  at  the  Tuileries.”  After  years  of 
unparalleled  disorder  and  bloodshed,  the  capital  had  at  length  found  its 
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master:  “This  is  my  seal,”  he  said,  grimly,  (<  which  I  have  impressed 
upon  Paris. ” 

It  was  the  seal  of  an  iron  decision,  and  all  recognized  it  at  sight. 

Whether  the  man  who  does  not  <(  come  forth  with  purpose  in  his 
eye,”  able  to  say  <(  I  am  resolved  what  to  do,”  is  (<  fit  to  win”  or 
not,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  he  will  not  win.  Decision  as  to 
one’s  course  is  like  the  foundation  of  a  house.  If  this  foundation  is 
weak  and  apt  to  give  way,  or  is  made  of  too  slight  material  to  bear 
the  required  weight  without  being  crushed,  it  is,  wholly  or  in  some 
degree,  useless,  if  not  dangerous.  So  a  half-decision  on  which  one 
may  act  for  a  time,  only  to  have  it  topple  or  crumble,  is  a  waster  of 
time  and  money,  and  a  weakness  of  character.  One’s  indecision  and 
vacillation  seldom  affect  himself  alone.  One  life  so  touches,  directly 
or  indirectlv,  thousands  of  other  lives,  that  its  weakness  or  its  strength 
becomes,  in  some  degree,  the  weakness  or  the  strength  of  all  those 
lives.  Owen  Meredith  touched  a  great  truth  when  he  said:  — 

(<  No  life  can  be  pure  in  its  purpose,  and  strong  in  its  strife, 

And  all  life  not  be  stronger  and  purer  thereby.” 

In  a  book  by  Edward  Everett  Hale,  “Susan’s  Escort  and  Others,”  — 
there  is  an  amusing  little  story  of  a  gentlewoman  who  went  down  town, 
one  day,  intent  on  changing  gray  cap-ribbons  for  lavender.  She  decided 
to  stop  her  car  at  a  crossing  near  a  large  shop.  When  the  car  stopped, 
it  took  her  two  minutes  to  work  her  way  through  the  crowd  of  passengers 
to  the  door  of  the  car;  and  then,  in  a  vacillating  moment,  she  concluded 
to  go  on  to  another  point  and  visit  another  bazaar.  Her  instant  of  inde¬ 
cision  deranged  the  plans  of  half  a  hundred  people,  causing  a  blockade 
of  the  cars,  which  made  many  men  too  late  to  keep  very  important  en¬ 
gagements,  and  in  the  end,  by  a  series  of  misfortunes  which  began  that 
day,  it  lost  her  a  comfortable  income  and  sent  her  to  end  her  life  in  an 
Old  Ladies’  Home. 

Along  the  voyage  of  life  we  see  stranded  ships  upon  the  rocks  and 
bars,  splendidly  built  and  finely  equipped,  but  powerless  to  float.  We 
see  human  wrecks  thrown  upon  the  shore  by  some  strong  tide,  and  left 
stranded  because  they  allow  themselves  to  be  whirled  into  this  eddy  or 
that,  to  be  turned  out  of  the  current  of  the  stream  by  overhanging 
branches,  stopped  in  their  careers  as  leaves  and  chips  and  driftwood  are 
stopped,  and  turned  from  their  courses  by  all  kinds  of  obstructions. 
How  many  young  men  and  women  we  all  know  who  try  to  sail  the  sea 
of  life  without  chart  or  compass!  Shiftless,  purposeless,  they  drift  about 
from  day  to  day;  they  are  creatures  of  circumstances.  They  have  no 
strong  ideal  running  through  their  lives,  which  alone  can  unify  and  give 
meaning  to  their  faculties  and  powers.  A  chest  of  tools  without  a 
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trade  is  of  very  little  use,  and  a  headful  of  faculties  is  but  a  chest  of 
tools  without  the  carpenter’s  hand  or  plan.  One  without  a  definite  aim 
in  life  can  be  neither  useful  nor  happy. 

I  once  knew  a  student  who  somewhere  read  of  a  great  man  who 
wrote  over  his  door,  (<  Dum  loquimur  tempus  fug  it ;  w  and  very  soon  he 
had  it  in  staring  capitals  over  his  door.  Again,  he  read  that  a  very 
learned  man  used  to  admire  Blackstone ;  so  he  promptly  purchased 
Blaekstone’s  <(  Commentaries. ®  These  he  began  to  read  with  great 
eagerness;  but,  happening  to  hear  that  Oliver  Ellsworth  was  in  the  habit 
of  getting  most  of  his  information  from  conversation,  he  gave  up  the 
study  of  Blackstone  and  went  from  room  to  room  to  gather  information 
by  conversation.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  a  college  full  of  such 
students,  all  condensed  into  one,  would  not  make  a  single  real  scholar. 

He  who  expects  to  achieve  success  in  life  without  first  inflexibly  de¬ 
ciding  for  what  object  he  will  work,  what  end  he  will  attain,  is  like  a  car¬ 
penter  who  strives  to  build  a  house  without  a  plan,  or  a  sculptor  who 
essays  to  fashion  a  figure  with  no  material  or  mental  model  in  his  mind. 
A  single  stroke,  without  a  definite  outline  of  the  image  in  the  mind, 
might  ruin  a  statue;  we  should  never  strike  a  blow  until  we  have  decided 
what  the  statue  is  to  be. 

Some  people  seem  to  think  that,  if  they  pound  away  hard  on  the  mar¬ 
ble  all  day,  if  they  only  keep  at  work,  no  matter  if  they  have  no  definite 
image  in  view,  they  will  accomplish  something.  But  no;  they  would 
better  never  touch  the  mallet  and  chisel  than  to  spoil  the  block.  It 
would  better  be  left  uncut  than  be  ruined. 

Napoleon  never  hesitated  in  an  emergency.  He  seized  instantly 
what  he  considered  the  wisest  course,  and  sacrificed  all  others,  which  he 
would  not  allow  to  tempt  him  by  constantly  arguing  their  side.  It  is  a 
rare  mind  which  has  the  manly  vigor  that  can  decide  instantly  upon 
the  wisest  course  and  sacrifice  every  other.  Napoleon  was  the  master 
of  Europe  until  he  seemed  to  lose  the  power  of  prompt  decision.  He 
lost  Waterloo  because  he  did  not  exercise  that  rare  and  decisive  vigor 
which  had  ever  characterized  him  before,  and  which  prompts  to  an  im¬ 
mediate  choice  and  sacrifice. 

The  secret  of  Joan  of  Arc’s  success  was  that  she  saw  the  problem, 
and  determined  to  solve  it.  Not  in  her  courage,  nor  in  her  visions,  but  in 
her  decision,  or  the  rare  qualities  which  go  to  make  up  decision,  was  her 
strength.  She  pronounced  Charles  VII.  the  heir,  in  God’s  name,  reas¬ 
sured  him  of  his  legitimacy,  and  sanctified  this  declaration  by  gaining  a 
victory  over  the  English. 

Columbus  succeeded  because  he  had  a  definite  aim,  and  a  determina¬ 
tion  to  go  straight  on  at  whatever  cost.  It  did  no  good  to  rebuff  him.  He 
had  nursed  his  youthful  purpose  until  it  had  become  a  mighty  passion. 
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*  When  I  have  once  taken  a  resolution,”  said  Cardinal  Richelieu,  «  I 
go  straight  to  my  aim;  I  overthrow  all,  I  cut  down  all.” 

<(  This  man  neither  advances  nor  recedes,”  said  Webster  of  an  oppo¬ 
nent  ;  (<  he  simply  hovers.  ” 

(<  A  weak  man,”  says  Josh  Billings,  <(  wants  just  about  az  mutch  watch¬ 
ing  az  a  bad  one,  and  haz  dun  just  about  az  mutch  damage  in  the  world. 

<(  He  iz  everyboddy’s  friend,  and  tharefore  he  iz  no  one’s,  and  what  he 
iz  a  going  tew  do  next  iz  az  unknown  tew  him  az  tew  others. 

(<  He  hain’t  got  enny  more  backbone  than  an  angleworm  haz,  and 
wiggles  in  and  wiggles  out  ov  everything. 

(<  He  will  talk  to-day  like  a  wize  man,  and  to-morrow  like  a  phool,  on 
the  same  subjekt. 

(<  He  alwuss  sez  <Yes,)  when  he  should  say  <No,)  and  staggers  thru 
life  like  a  drunken  man. 

(<  Heaven  save  us  from  the  weak  man,  whoze  deseptions  hav  no  fraud 
in  them,  and  whoze  friendships  are  the  wuss  desighns  he  kan  hav  on  us.  ” 

<(  Nine  men  out  of  every  ten,”  says  William  Mathews,  (<  lay  out  their 
plans  on  too  vast  a  scale;  and  they  who  are  competent  to  do  almost  any¬ 
thing,  do  nothing,  because  they  never  make  up  their  minds  distinctly 
as  to  what  they  want,  or  what  they  intend  to  be.  Hence  the  mournful 
failures  we  see  all  around  us  in  every  walk  of  life.” 

When  Julius  Caesar  came  to  the  Rubicon,  which  formed  the  boundary 
of  Italia, —  the  sacred  and  inviolable, —  even  his  great  decision  wavered 
at  the  thought  of  invading  a  territory  which  no  general  was  allowed 
to  enter  without  the  permission  of  the  Roman  senate.  But  his  alterna¬ 
tive  was,  ^  Destroy  myself,  or  destroy  my  country,”  and  his  intrepid 
mind  did  not  waver  long.  (<  The  die  is  cast,”  he  said,  as  he  dashed  into 
the  stream  at  the  head  of  his  legions.  The  whole  history  of  the  world 
was  changed  by  that  moment’s  decision.  The  man  who  said,  (<  I  came,  I 
saw,  I  conquered,”  could  not  hesitate  long.  He,  like  Napoleon,  had  the 
power  to  choose  one  course  and  to  sacrifice  every  other,  on  the  instant. 
When  he  landed  with  his  troops  in  Great  Britain,  the  inhabitants  re¬ 
solved  never  to  surrender  to  the  foreign  invader.  Caesar’s  quick  mind 
saw  that  he  must  commit  his  soldiers  to  victory  or  death.  In  order  to 
cut  off  all  hope  of  retreat,  he  burned  the  ships  which  had  borne  them 
to  the  shores  of  Britain.  There  was  no  encouragement  to  return,  but  only 
a  choice  of  victory  or  death.  This  action  was  the  key  to  the  character 
and  triumphs  of  this  great  warrior. 

Alexander,  when  asked  how  he  had  conquered  the  world,  replied  that 
he  did  it  by  not  delaying. 

Fanny  Fern  (Mrs.  Parton)  said  that,  when  with  General  Butler,  dur¬ 
ing  war-time,  she  was  astonished  at  his  power  of  prompt  decision.  Mat¬ 
ters  of  grave  importance  would  be  brought  to  his  tent  for  him  to  decide. 
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He  focused  his  thought,  like  a  burning-glass,  upon  the  topic  brought  to 
him,  decided  it,  (<and  then,®  said  she,  (<  once  decided,  he  seemed  to  have 
dismissed  the  matter  from  his  sphere  of  thought.  ® 

w  So  important  to  us  seems  this  habit  of  character,  ®  says  a  writer, 
<(  that  we  are  quite  prepared  to  risk  the  chance  of  an  occasional  prema¬ 
ture  act  of  judgment.  It  can  do  no  more  harm  for  a  man  to  decide 
wrongly  than  never  to  decide  at  all.  He  must  be  hopelessly  crazed  in 
intellect  and  awry  in  morals  if  his  decisions  be  invariably  erroneous.  But 
as  decision  of  character  almost  necessarily  implies  accuracy  of  perception 
and  clearness  of  reasoning,  there  is  little  fear  that  it  will  ever  lead  to  ill 
conclusions.  It  must  not  be  confounded  with  obstinacy,  which,  indeed, 
is  the  vice  of  a  feeble  rather  than  of  a  strong  character.® 

<(  Better  at  once  to ’set  about  trying  to  enlighten  one  man.®  says  an¬ 
other,  (<  than  to  dream  for  a  lifetime  of  enlightening  the  world.® 

Prompt  decision  and  sublime  audacity  have  carried  many  a  successful 
man  over  perilous  crises,  where  deliberation  would  have  been  ruin. 

When  the  preliminary  survey  was  being  made  for  the  railroad  line 
between  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow,  Nicholas  learned  that  the  officers 
intrusted  with  the  task  were  being  influenced  more  by  personal  than  by 
technical  considerations,  and  he  determined  to  cut  the  Gordian  knot  in 
true  imperial  style.  When  the  minister  laid  before  him  the  map,  with 
the  intention  of  explaining  the  proposed  route,  he  took  a  ruler,  drew  a 
straight  line  from  one  terminus  to  the  other,  and  remarked,  in  a  tone 
that  precluded  all  discussion,  <(  You  will  construct  the  line  so.  ®  The 
line  was  thus  constructed. 

The  secret  of  the  whole  matter  was,®  replied  Amos  Lawrence,  (<  that 
we  had  formed  a  habit  of  prompt  acting,  thus  taking  the  top  of  the  tide, 
while  the  habit  of  some  others  was  to  delay  till  about  half¬ 
tide,  thus  getting  on  the  flats.  ® 

Zedlitz,  the  famous  Prussian  general,  won  his 
spurs  by  an  act  of  prompt  decision.  The  eagle- 
eyed  Frederick  had  singled  him  out  as  a  hero, 
when  he  was  a  lieutenant  in  the  army.  He  was 
ordered  to  attend  the  king  in  a  reconnoissance. 
Crossing  a  bridge,  the  king  suddenly  said  to  the 
young  soldier,  w  What  would  you  do  if  both  ave¬ 
nues  to  tire  bridge  were  in  possession  of  the 
enemy  ? »  <(  I  would  do  this,®  said  he,  and  leaped 
his  horse  over  the  rail  into  the  Oder.  He  swam 
safely  ashore,  and  was  saluted  by  the  delighted  king  as  a  major 
before  he  landed. 

Count  Von  Moltke,  the  great  German  strategist  and  general,  chose 
for  his  motto,  Erst  wdgen ,  dann  wagen, —  «  First  weigh,  then  venture,® 
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—  and  it  is  to  this  he  owed  his  great  victories  and  successes.  He  was 
slow,  cautious,  careful  in  planning,  but  bold,  daring,  even  seemingly 
reckless  in  execution  the  moment  his  resolve  was  made. 

Hamlet  is  a  good  example  of  indecision,  one  of  the  diseases  of  the 
will.  There  was  a  disproportion  between  the  practical  and  the  ideal 
faculties  of  his  mind.  A  man  who  can  see  only  one  thing  can  easily  de¬ 
cide  or  tell  what  course  to  take,  but  Hamlet  saw  all  sides.  His  mind  was 
crowded  full  of  ideas,  fears,  conjectures,  and  he  was  unable  to  decide. 
He  could  not  tell  whether  the  ghost  was  really  his  father’s  spirit  or  not. 
Indecision  is  sometimes  a  disease  of  excessive  mental  culture,  where  the 
intellect  is  highly  cultivated,  and  the  powers  for  action  almost  paralyzed. 

The  man  who  decides,  whether  a  general,  statesman,  or  artist,  says: 
(<  I  have  grasped  the  situation,  taken  the  hilltop,  obtained  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  view;  the  only  thing  now,  and  from  now  on,  is  to  act.  The  dis¬ 
cussion  is  closed.  The  council  of  war  is  dismissed.  Generals,  to  your 
divisions!  The  will  now  takes  its  regnant  place.  Decision  is  in  the 
saddle,  leading  the  hosts. w 

(<  They  are  harmless  enough,  perhaps, w  says  a  strong  writer,  in  speak¬ 
ing  of  people  who  are  forever  hesitating  between  two  or  more  opinions; 
(<  they  have  no  personality,  no  color,  no  self-reliance,  no  incisive  vigor. 
They  are  perfectly  commonplace,  the  trainbearers  in  the  procession  of 
life;  the  lay  figures  of  the  world,  of  whom  the  portrait  of  one  would 
serve  for  that  of  a  thousand ;  ciphers  of  humanity,  who  need  some  true 
man  to  stand  before  them  to  give  them  value ;  neuters  in  the  hive,  whose 
worth  is  only  negative ;  human  clay,  for  others  to  knead,  and  bake,  and 
build  into  fortunes.  They  don’t  know  what  manly  strength  of  character 
means;  they  pass  and  repass  like  shadows,  and  almost  beg  pardon  for 
being  alive ;  sandwich  their  sentences  with  apologies,  as  if  people  cared 
for  such  trumpery;  are  overtaken  by  events  while  still  irresolute;  and  let 
the  tide  ebb  before  they  push  weakly  off.  They  never  know  their  own 
minds,  but,  like  Coleridge,  debate  with  themselves,  the  whole  journey, 
which  side  of  the  road  they  will  take,  and,  meanwhile,  keep  winding 
from  one  to  the  other,  in  their  dilemma.  Or  they  stop  at  each  flower, 
and  turn  up  each  lane,  instead  of  keeping  ahead.  Self-respect  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  manly  decision;  a  just  and  dignified  self-esteem,  which  does 
not  abase  itself  meanly  before  either  things  or  men.  Greed,  also,  has 
something  to  do  with  the  want  of  it,  for  the  ass  between  the  two  bundles 
of  hay  clearly  fell  a  victim  to  the  wish  to  have  only  the  best,  and  there 
are  a  great  many  long-eared  brethren,  heirs  of  his  troubles.  Modesty  is 
becoming,  but  it  does  not  require  you  to  have  no  opinion  or  choice,  and  to 
follow  each  by  turns,  like  a  lost  dog.  The  weakness  that  cannot  de¬ 
cide,  for  fear  of  making  a  bad  bargain,  is  costly  in  every  sense.  Firm¬ 
ness  and  decision,  after  due  thought  and  inquiry,  are  inseparable  from 
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any  conception  of  manliness.  It  is  grand  to  be  self-complete;  to  hear 
opinions,  it  may  be,  but  to  judge  and  act  for  oneself.  w 

Quick  penetration  and  intelligence,  comprehension,  the  view  of  facts 
together,  comparison,  the  mental  power  to  set  things  side  by  side  and 
to  perceive  the  greater,  the  wiser,  the  more  effective  of  different  plans  or 
powers,  sagacity,  foresight  of  probable  results, —  these  seem  to  be  the 
intellectual  qualities  which  go  with  or  precede  those  decisions  which 
have  secured  success.  Knowledge  should  come  first;  then,  decision  of 
action.  (<  To  know  a  thing  is  right  and  not  to  do  it,  is  weakness, w  says 
Confucius.  (<  Be  sure  you’re  right,  then  go  ahead, w  are  the  familiar 
words  of  a  giant  American  character.  The  power  to  conclude  belongs  to 
decision.  It  is,  in  fact,  in  the  last  analysis,  the  decision.  Con  and 
clando,  say  the  etymologists,  mean  to  close  together,  to  stop,  as  you  shut 
the  gates  of  a  lock  of  a  canal.  The  bank  is  closed, —  that  is  the  end  of 
the  day’s  business.  Success  in  life  depends  very  largely  upon  our  skill 
in  knowing  what  not  to  do.  Time-wasters  are  as  thick  as  bees  all  about 
us;  and  unless  we  set  our  faces  as  the  flint  toward  those  things  which 
are  absolutely  indispensable  to  success,  and  sacrifice  all  the  little  trifles 
which  are  ever  nibbling  away  at  our  precious  moments,  we  shall  accom¬ 
plish  nothing  worthy  of  a  great  life. 

Weak-minded  youths,  who  allow  themselves  to  be  pulled  hither  and 
thither  by  the  strongest  influence  which  happens  to  be  acting  at  the  mo¬ 
ment,  who  have  not  the  incisive  resolution  to  choose  and  stick  to  one 
unwavering  aim,  may  do  something,  but  they  will  never  fulfil  their  mis¬ 
sion,  nor  perform  any  work  worthy  of  the  gift  of  life  and  its  opportuni¬ 
ties.  Trying  to  accomplish  any  appreciable  results  with  a  divided  mind 
and  unfocused  energy,  is  like  endeavoring  to  move  an  engine  whose 
boiler  is  full  of  pin  holes,  each  of  which  is  letting  out  steam. 

The  world  is  full  of  unfortunates  languishing  in  prisons,  suffering 
tortures  in  houses  of  infamy,  dying  in  poorhouses,  in  miserable  cellars 
and  attics,  because  of  weak  minds  which  have  been  imposed  upon,  ab¬ 
sorbed  and  used  by  stronger  ones.  It  is  ever  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 
The  stronger  use  the  weaker,  and  the  unfit  become  extinct.  Half  of  the 
misery  and  suffering  of  the  world  comes  from  weakness  of  mind  and 
lack  of  decision.  No  matter  what  a  person’s  capabilities  may  be,  no 
matter  what  he  promises  to  become;  if  he  lacks  decision,  he  is  ever  at 
the  mercy  of  circumstances,  and  the  puppet  of  stronger  minds.  Deci¬ 
sion  !  Decision  ! !  Decision  ! ! !  The  habit  of  it  is  more  important  than  any¬ 
thing  else  in  early  life.  The  world  is  full  of  failures  who  could  not  say 
<(  No!  »  with  emphasis.  One  decided  <(  No !  *  spoken  at  the  right  moment, 
with  energy,  would  have  saved  many  a  life  from  becoming  a  total  wreck. 
The  will  is  the  king  of  the  mind,  and  is  superior  even  to  brain  power. 
It  is  the  great  driving  wheel  of  the  mental  engine. 
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How  many  strong,  even  mighty,  intellects,  suffer  the  humiliation  of 
seeing  one-talented  men,  but  with  great  power  of  decision,  forging  far 
ahead  in  the  race  of  life,  while  they,  with  ponderous  intellects  and 
colossal  abilities,  flounder  about,  creating  great  expectations,  only  to 
disappoint,  simply  because  they  lack  the  power  of  resolving  vigorously! 
Thousands  of  men  sleep  in  obscure  graves  because  they  lacked  this 
power.  It  has  been  well  said:  w  It  will  not  do  to  be  perpetually  calcu¬ 
lating  and  adjusting  nice  chances;  it  was  all  very  well  before  the  flood, 
when  a  man  could  consult  his  friends  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
upon  an  intended  publication,  and  then  live  to  see  it  a  success  for  six  or 
seven  centuries;  but  at  present,  a  man  doubts  and  hesitates  and  con¬ 
sults  his  brother  and  his  uncle  and  his  first  cousin  and  his  friends, 
until  one  day  he  finds  he  is  sixty-five  years  of  age,  and  has  lost  so 
much  time  consulting  his  friends  that  he  has  no  time  left  to  follow  their 
advice.® 

We  all  know  people  who  are  forever  asking  the  advice  of  everybody 
they  meet  and  getting  the  opinions  of  others  upon  every  step  they  take  in 
life,  thinking  that  <(  in  the  multitude  of  counselors  there  is  safety.® 
These  people  are  like  dissolving  views  thrown  upon  canvas.  For  the  time 
being,  the  opinion  of  the  one  they  are  consulting  is  their  opinion ;  they 
feel  firm  in  it,  and  think  they  will  adopt  it;  it  seems  to  be  painted  in¬ 
delibly  upon  the  canvas  screen.  But  alas!  when  they  meet  another 
person,  the  picture  which  stood  out  so  plainly  upon  the  canvas  grows 
dimmer  and  dimmer,  dissolves,  and  is  replaced  by  the  next  one,  and  so 
on  through  life. 

Undecided,  vacillating  men  are,  as  a  rule,  over-hopeful  men.  They 
hesitate  to-day,  believing  that  to-morow  will  surely  bring  some  new  mo¬ 
tive  that  will  help  them  to  decide,  without  a  doubt,  and  will,  perhaps, 
bring  the  object  even  nearer  to  them.  But  alas!  to  morrow  the  chance 
which  was  golden  to-day  will  be  within  the  realm  of  the  impossible.  It 
is  astonishing  how  much  faith  undecided  men  put  in  w  to-morrow.  ® 
To-morrow  is  the  talisman,  the  lucky  star  which  is  to  bring  the  object 
nearer,  make  decision  easier,  and  success  more  possible.  How  many 
men  have  been  cajoled  and  led  on  to  ruin  by  that  fascinating  word,  (<  to¬ 
morrow.  ®  But  to-morrow-men  never  do  anything.  It  is  the  to-day-men, 
the  now-men,  who  accomplish  the  greatest  things  in  this  world.  The 
men  who  chase  that  will-o’-the-wisp,  that  phantom  deceiver,  (<  to-morrow,® 
never  arrive  anywhere,  never  come  to  anything  but  failure. 

There  is  nothing  else  which  will  fix  a  floating  life,  vand  prevent  it 
from  being  tossed  hither  and  thither,  like  forming  a  habit  of  prompt  de¬ 
cision,  and  thus  putting  oneself  forever  beyond  the  temptation  of  vacil¬ 
lation  through  the  influence  of  others.  The  will  being  the  king  of  the 
intellectual  kingdom,  anarchy  must  reign  when  the  leader  is  demoralized. 
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Every  youth  should  early  learn  that,  both  in  business  and  in  morals, 
<(  He  who  hesitates  is  lost.  ” 

Some  one  has  said  that  (<  the  worst  vice  is  advice.”  Certain  it  is  that 
the  <(  soul’s  emphasis,”  if  the  soul  can  think  and  feel  intelligently,  is, 
speaking  broadly,  (<  always  right,”  and  that  one  can  far  more  easily  de¬ 
cide  matters  for  himself  than  any  one  can  decide  them  for  him.  To 
decide  profitably  for  another,  one  should  see  from  that  other’s  stand¬ 
point,  have  that  other’s  environments,  capabilities,  limitations,  aspira¬ 
tions,  and  preferences.  This  being  impossible,  a  wise  decision  for  him 
is  equally  impossible.  There  are  thousands  of  lives  and  careers  ruined 
or  hindered,  every  year,  because  certain  persons  ask  advice  and  those 
who  are  asked  give  it.  This,  of  course,  does  not  mean  that  one  never 
should  take  counsel  with  another.  Sometimes  (< two  heads  are,”  decid¬ 
edly,  (<  better  than  one,”  but  it  is  never  safe  or  profitable  to  wait  to  talk 
things  over  with  many  people,  or  to  allow  one’s  sober,  intelligent  judg¬ 
ment  to  be  overruled  by  another. 

The  decision  must  be  intelligent.  A  mule  may  make  a  decision,  but 
his  decision  is  to  thwart,  and  his  resolution  we  call  mulishness.  Do  not 
confound  obstinacy  with  manly  resolution.  Obstinacy  is  dogged  tenacity 
in  holding  to  ill-considered  plans  or  objects,  reason  or  no  reason. 

Andrew  Jackson  is  a  striking  example  of  both  intelligent  and  unintelli¬ 
gent  decision.  Clearly  he  saw,  and  with  all  the  decision  of  his  nature  he 
met,  nullification  in  one  of  the  states;  he  was  also  prompt  and  firm  in  the 
exigencies  of  Indian  warfare  and  at  New  Orleans.  But  on  some  other 
questions  he  exerted  his  whole  force  of  mind  and  will  in  wrong  or  ques¬ 
tionable  directions,  although,  no  doubt,  conscientiously.  Decision  made 
him  a  great  general,  but  a  dangerous  president.  Nothing  could  dissuade 
him  from  defending  Aaron  Burr  in  his  trial.  His  will  was  of  a  kind, 
<(  shattering  that  it  may  reach,  and  shattering  what  it  reaches.  ”  Lincoln 
had  a  strong  will,  but  it  was  a  supple,  tempered  will,  which  bent  like 
perfect  steel,  to  spring  again  and  thrust. 

An  educated  will  must  be  self-reliant,  self-restrained,  self-directed, 
and  under  self-control.  Sometimes  a  person  is  put  in  emergencies 
where  he  must  make  a  decision,  although  aware  that  it  is  not  a  matured 
decision,  approved  by  the  whole  cabinet  of  his  mental  powers.  In  that 
case  he  must  bring  all  his  comprehension  and  comparison  into  active, 
instant  exercise,  and  feel  that  he  is  making  the  best  decision  of  which 
he  is  capable,  and  then  act.  Many  important  decisions  of  life  are  of 
this  kind,  made  off-hand. 

Many  of  the  men  noted  for  great  decision  have  had  such  hardness  of 
heart  and  such  insensibility  to  suffering  that  they  could  not  possibly 
have  their  own  serious  approbation  unless  conscience  were  dead.  It  is 
said  that  the  king  of  Prussia,  upon  one  important  occasion,  in  order 
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that  he  might  in  the  night  make  an  important  movement  in  his  camp, 
which  was  exposed  to  the  enemy,  gave  orders  that,  on  pain  of  death,  all 
lights  should  be  put  out  by  eight  o’clock.  The  king  went  out  of  his 
tent,  the  moment  after  the  time  had  passed,  and  found  a  light  burning 
in  the  tent  of  Captain  Zeitern.  He  entered  the  tent  just  as  the  officer 
was  folding  up  a  letter.  The  captain,  who  knew  him,  fell  upon  his 
knees,  and  begged  for  mercy.  The  king  asked  to  whom  he  had  been 
writing.  He  said  he  had  retained  the  candle  a  few  minutes  beyond  the 
time  to  finish  a  letter  to  his  wife.  The  decided  king  coolly  ordered  him 
to  rise  and  write  one  line  more,  which  he  would  dictate.  This  line  in¬ 
formed  his  wife,  without  a  word  of  explanation,  that  by  such  an  hour 
the  next  day  he  should  be  a  dead  man.  The  letter  was  sealed  and  dis¬ 
patched.  The  next  day  the  captain  was  executed.  This  was  a  case  of 
inflexible  decision  without  mercy.  The  exigency  of  the  occasion,  the 
necessity  of  secrecy  in  the  king’s  movements,  made  it  a  case  of  necessity 
that  his  command  should  be  obeyed.  This  necessity  was  all  the  king 
could  see.  The  heartbroken  wife,  the  stricken  family,  were  all  obscured 
by  the  pressure  of  the  emergency. 

The  assertion  that  (<  a  chain  is  no  stronger  than  its  weakest  link  ®  will 
bear  thinking  about.  Certain  it  is  that  if  the  chain  has  only  one  weak 
link  it  is  a  much  easier  and  quicker  process  to  make  it  a  perfect  chain 
than  it  would  be  if  the  whole,  or  a  large  number  of  the  links,  were  weak. 
Many  a  person  has  good  character,  good  health,  a  good  education,  good 
intellect,  good  opportunities,  all  splendid  links  in  his  life-chain,  but  lacks 
<(  the  one  thing  needful,”  the  will  which  decides  and  stands  by  its  deci¬ 
sions.  Let  such  a  one  look  himself  squarely  in  the  face,  turn  his  whole 
mental  battery  upon  his  atrophied  will,  and  try  to  infuse  into  it  the  life 
which  will  develop  purpose  and  decision,  and  render  his  chain  so  strong 
that  no  circumstances  can  break  it.  Of  course  if  the  character-chain  has 
several  weak  links,  all  should  be  strengthened.  All  can  be  strengthened 
and  made  to  bear  weights  and  to  pull  loads.  There  is  no  one  who,  just 
by  beginning  with  what  he  has  of  intellect,  of  will,  of  education,  of  any¬ 
thing,  cannot  grow,  and,  by  holding  himself  to  his  task,  grow  rapidly, 
from  strength  to  strength,  from  character  to  character,  till  he  is,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  a  man,  with  a  man’s  capabilities  and  powers. 

There  is  nothing  like  knowing  one’s  weak  points,  and  then  guarding 
them,  and  bracing  them  up.  There  is  nothing  that  will  help  a  vacilla¬ 
ting  mind  like  forming  a  habit  of  always  acting  promptly  and  energetic¬ 
ally.  One  should  then  never  allow  the  contemplative  or  reflective 
faculties  continually  to  bring  up  first  one  side  and  then  the  other, 
balancing  motives,  and  splitting  hairs  over  non-esseptials.  The  decision 
would  better  be  final  and  irrevocable,  and  carried  out  with  energy,  even 
if  sometimes  wrong,  than  that  one  should  form  a  habit  of  forever  balan- 
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cing,  contemplating,  and  procrastinating.  After  this  habit  of  prompt  de¬ 
cision  has  been  cultivated,  even  mechanically  for  a  time,  confidence  in 
one’s  judgment  will  produce  a  new  spirit  of  independence. 

Scarcely  anything  short  of  crime  makes  a  man  more  contemptible 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world  than  indecision  as  to  the  main  principles  of 

life,  such  as  relate  to  his  religion,  pol¬ 
itics,  etc.  Everybody  expects  that  a 
man  will  at  least  have  religious  convic¬ 
tions  and  be  decided  in  them,  and  that 
he  will  know  where  he  stands  politi¬ 
cally;  and  there  is  always  a  prejudice 
against  a  man  who  is  forever  changing  his 
political  parties  or  principles,  or  his  religious 
convictions,  no  matter  how  sincere  he  may 
be  or  how  good  his  reasons  for  changing. 

It  is  the  decided  man,  the  man  of  quick, 
prompt,  and  firm  decision,  who  has  the  confidence 


/of  his  fellow-men,  and  who  is  usually  placed  in  positions 
of  trust.  Nobody  wants  to  see  the  vacillating,  irresolute  char¬ 
acter  in  a  responsible  place.  A  man  who  is  always  at  the  mercy 
of  his  feelings,  whose  opinions  and  convictions  vary  with  the  weather, 
or  with  his  capricious  moods,  may  be  popular  in  his  community,  but 
he  will  never  have  the  confidence  of  his  fellows. 

A  writer  on  French  politics  in  the  London  ( Truth,  >  tells  a  sig¬ 
nificant  anecdote  of  the  Due  d’Aumale.  The  duke  was  a  prince  of  the 
House  of  Orleans,  enormously  wealthy,  and  so  popular  in  his  youth 
that  it  was  thought  he  could  easily  play  the  role  of  Louis  Napoleon, 
and  secure  his  own  election  as  president  or  stadtholder  of  France. 
But  he  died  in  the  position  to  which  he  was  born. 

The  English  writer  who  tells  the  story  was  standing  near  the  door 
at  a  state  ball  when  the  duke  entered. 

(<  Announce  me,"  he  said  to  the  servant,  as  General  le  Due  d'Aumale. 
The  man  stepped  forward,  but  the  duke  stopped  him.  <(  No.  As 
le  Due  d'Aumale,  simply,”  he  corrected.- 

Before  the  servant  could  open  his  mouth,  the  duke  interrupted 
him  again,  anxiously,  <(  Announce  me  as  His  Royal  Highness,  le  Due 
d' A  u  male.  ” 

But  again  he  stopped  him.  <(  I  will  not  be  announced  at  all,”  said 
he,  and  he  passed  into  the  room  in  silence. 

“Then,”  says  the  writer,  (<  I  understood  why  he  never  had  been 
king  or  stadtholder  of  France.” 

A  story  with  the  same  meaning  is  told  of  the  nomination,  a  few 
years  ago,  of  a  candidate  for  governor  of  New  York.  A  popular  can- 
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didate  of  brilliant  talents  was  considered  favorably  by  the  party  lead¬ 
ers  who  were  to  make  the  nomination.  They  met  him  at  dinner,  the 
night  before  the  caucus.  He  had  finical  tastes,  and  hesitated  anxiously 
over  every  dish. 

<(  Game,  sir?  ”  asked  the  waiter,  at  length. 

<(  What  have  you?  Ah,  quail!  Bring  me  quail, —  or,  no!  Here  is 
pheasant.  A  bit  of  pheasant,  if  you  please. ” 

While  the  man  was  gone,  he  was  silent  and  anxious;  and,  when  the 
pheasant  appeared,  he  whispered,  <(  I  think  I’ll  try  both.  A  quail,  please. 
Yes, —  a  little  of  both.”  But,  when  both  plates  were  set  before  him,  he 
shoved  them  aside  with  disgust,  exclaiming,  <(  Take  them  away!  I  won’t 
have  any  game  at  all.” 

When  the  dinner  was  over,  and  he  had  left  the  room,  an  almost  unan¬ 
imous  expression  of  opinion  passed  around  the  table. 

. (<  No,  gentlemen,”  said  the  leader,  <(  the  man  who  is  so  irresolute  that 
he  cannot  decide  what  meat  to  eat,  lacks  an  essential  quality  that  is  needed 
as  the  governor  of  the  state  of  New  York.” 

The  nomination  was  given  to  a  man  who,  as  governor,  and  after¬ 
ward  as  president,  whatever  his  shortcomings,  was  never  accused  of  ir¬ 
resolution  or  of  unnecessary  delay  in  making  up  his  mind. 

(<A  man  without  decision,”  says  John  Foster,  <(  can  never  be  said  to  be¬ 
long  to  himself ;  since,  if  he  should  dare  to  assert  that  he  did,  the  puny  force 
of  some  cause,  about  as  powerful  as  a  spider,  might  make  a  seizure  of 
the  unhappy  boaster  the  very  next  minute  and  contemptuously  exhibit 
the  futility  of  the  determination  by  which  he  was  to  have  proved  the  in¬ 
dependence  of  his  understanding  and  will.  He  belongs  to  whatever  can 
make  capture  of  him;  and  one  thing  after  another  vindicates  its  right  to 
him  by  arresting  him  while  he  is  trying  to  go  on,  as  twigs  and  chips 
floating  near  the  edge  of  a  river  are  intercepted  by  every  weed  and 
whirled  in  every  little  eddy.  ” 

(<  To  educate  oneself  up  to  a  just  decision  of  character,”  says  an¬ 
other  wise  man,  <(  is  part  of  that  moral  and  mental  training  which  consti¬ 
tutes  the  chief  work  of  life,  by  which  alone  one  can  attain  to  ( the  stature 
of  the  perfect  man. >  ” 

The  keen  spirit 

Seizes  the  prompt  occasion, —  makes  the  thought 
Start  into  instant  action,  and  at  once 
Plans  and  performs,  resolves  and  executes  ! 

—  Hannah  More. 
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Believe  not  much  them  that  seem  to  despise  riches,  for  they  despise  them 
that  despair  of  them.  — Bacon. 

This  mournful  truth  is  everywhere  confessed, 

Slow  rises  worth  by  poverty  depress’d. 

—  Samuel  Johnson. 

He  that  wants  money,  means,  and  content,  is  without  three  good  friends. 

—  Shakespeare. 

The  great  satisfaction  coming  from  wealth  is  a  consciousness  of  power.  Be¬ 
sides  this,  it  opens  up  the  way  to  a  higher  delight,  meeting  one’s  desires  for  educa¬ 
tion  and  art.  The  crowning  joy  of  wealth  is  in  the  service  of  society  and  of  mankind. 

—  R.  Heber  Newton. 

Without  a  rich  heart,  wealth  is  an  ugly  beggar. —  Emerson. 

Wealth  is  the  least  trustworthy  of  anchors. —  J.  G.  Holland. 

Can  gold  calm  passion,  or  make  reason  shine  ? 

Can  we  dig  peace,  or  wisdom,  from  the  mine  ? 

—  Young. 

But  wealth  is  a  great  means  of  refinement ;  and  it  is  a  security  for  gentle- 
'  ness,  since  it  removes  disturbing  anxieties.  —  Ik.  Marvel. 

What  riches  give  us  let  us  then  inquire  : 

Meat,  fire,  and  clothes.  What  more  ?  Meat,  clothes,  and  fire. 

Is  this  too  little  ? 

—  Pope. 

Money  was  made,  not  to  command  our  will, 

But  all  our  lawful  pleasures  to  fulfil. 

Shame  and  woe  to  us,  if  we  our  wealth  obey ; 

The  horse  doth  with  the  horseman  run  away. 

—  Abraham  Cowley. 

It  was  a  shrewd  observer  who  said  that  if  you  cannot  get  what  you 
want,  to  get  money  is  always  the  next  best.  It  cannot  buy  happi¬ 
ness,  but  it  can  purchase  more  in  the  way  of  those  substitutes  for 
happiness  which  most  of  us  manage  to  exist  by  than  almost  anything 
else  can. 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  world  was  poverty  so  hard  to  bear 
as  to-day,  when  life  has  grown  so  rich  in  possibilities  and  grand  oppor¬ 
tunities.  While  the  author  would  not  go  as  far  as  Carlyle,  who  said  that 
(<  poverty  is  the  hell  of  which  most  modern  Englishmen  are  most  afraid, ® 
or  as  Henry  George,  who  said  that  <(  poverty  is  the  open-mouthed  hell 
which  yawns  beneath  civilization, w  he  would  teach  that,  in  this  land  of 
opportunity,  for  the  average  man  or  woman  to  live  in  continual  poverty 
is  a  disgrace. 

<(  Among  the  poor  there  is  less  vital  force,  a  lower  tone  of  life,  more 
ill  health,  more  weakness,  there  are  more  early  deaths. w 
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Without  independence  no  one  can  be  a  man.  No  man  can  do  his  best 
work  who  feels  want  tugging  at  his  heels,  who  is  hampered  and  tied 
down  and  forever  at  the  mercy  of  circumstances,  or  of  those  upon  whom 
he  depends  for  employment.  What  can  be  more  humiliating  for  a  young 
man  or  woman  than  the  sense  of  being  but  a  day’s  march  ahead  of  want  ? 

No  young  man  has  any  right  to  remain  in  a  position,  if  it  is  possible 
to  get  out  of  it,  where  he  will  constantly  be  subjected  to  the  great  temp¬ 
tations  of  poverty.  His  self-respect  demands  that  he  should  get  out  of 
it.  It  is  his  duty  to  put  himself  in  a  position  of  dignity  and  indepen¬ 
dence,  where  he  will  not  be  liable  at  any  moment  to  become  a  burden  to 
his  friends  because  of  sickness  or  through  other  emergencies. 

The  hunger  of  man  for  riches  has  reduced  chaos  to  order,  forests  to 
gardens. 

The  pursuit  of  wealth,  say  what  men  may,  is  not  only  legitimate,  but 
a  duty.  If  a  man  is  a  man  and  his  fortune  be  legitimately  won,  it  will 
increase  his  influence  and  multiply  his  power.  This  struggle  to  attain 
wealth,  if  he  is  careful  to  guard  against  its  narrowing,  demoralizing, 
and  dwarfing  influences,  will  develop  his  intelligence,  his  skill,  his 
energy,  his  thrift,  his  sagacity;  will  improve  his  judgment,  increase  his 
practical  knowledge,  and  train  his  moral  and  intellectual  powers  to  a  high 
cultivation.  <(  The  soul  is  trained  by  the  ledger  as  much  as  by  the  calcu¬ 
lus,  and  can  get  exercise  in  the  account  of  sales  as  much  as  in  the  account 
of  stars.”  The  business  man,  if  he  is  methodical,  is  put  constantly  upon 
his  thoughtfulness;  his  reserve  force  is  constantly  brought  into  play, 
and  he  is  ever  massing  his  forces  upon  the  enemy’s  weakest  point,  as  did 
Napoleon  his  army.  He  is  in  perpetual  drill  from  morning  till  night, 
if  he  is  a  good  business  man.  His  powers  are  ever  on  dress  parade. 

A  good  business  man  must  be  systematic,  orderly,  prompt,  exact, 
courteous,  considerate,  both  to  those  under  him  and  to  his  patrons;  he 
is  constantly  in  a  school  of  manners;  his  calculations  for  profit  every  day 
bring  him  into  a  mathematical  drill;  he  is  constantly  put  on  his  good 
behavior,  and  if  he  is  a  broad-gauge  business  man,  liberal  and  magnani¬ 
mous,  and  does  not  allow  his  business  to  narrow  and  contract  him,  he 
will  constantly  improve  his  manhood,  will  grow  broader,  his  sympathies 
deeper,  his  charities  larger. 

<(  If  we  look  among  the  wrecks  of  life,  in  the  poorhouses,  among  the 
Submerged  classes, }  ”  said  a  wise  thinker,  (<we  shall  doubtless  find  that 
of  these  unfortunate  beings  not  one  in  a  thousand  was  born  with  riches; 
on  the  contrary,  many  of  them  have  failed  because  they  were  never 
properly  equipped  for  the  struggle  for  existence,  by  reason  of  the  disad¬ 
vantages  imposed  by  poverty.” 

In  ancient  Greece  men  lived  in  tubs  and  considered  tub  life  vastly 
superior  to  town  life.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  wealth  was  looked  upon  as 
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criminal  and  even  contemptible.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  mocked  the 
men  of  wealth.  A  purse  around  the  neck  led  to  certain  condemnation 
in  Dante’s  Inferno. w  Even  the  North  American  Indians  considered  it 
unbecoming  for  a  chief  to  be  wealthy,  and  he  was  often  one  of  the  poor¬ 
est  in  the  tribe. 

In  Thomas  More’s  <(  Utopia, w  gold  was  despised.  Criminals  were 
forced  to  wear  heavy  chains  of  it,  and  to  have  rings  of  it  in  their  ears.  It 
was  put  to  the  vilest  uses,  to  keep  up  the  scorn  of  it.  Bad  characters 
were  compelled  to  wear  gold  headbands.  Diamonds  and  pearls  were 
used  to  decorate  infants,  that,  from  familiarity,  youth  might  despise 
these  gems. 

But  to-day  no  one  worships  the  Goddess  Poverty.  Fanatics  may  pile 
up  their  anathemas  against  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  the  clergy  may 
denounce  it,  yet  the  most  eloquent  sermon  in  praise  of  poverty  provokes 
but  a  smile.  <(  Poverty  is  a  condition  which  no  man  should  choose  unless 
it  is  forced  upon  him  as  an  inexorable  necessity,  or  as  the  alternative  of 
dishonor.  To  cry  out  against  this  universal  craving  and  struggling  for 
the  good  things  of  the  world,  for  which  money  is  a  synonym,  is  to  waste 
our  breath  upon  the  air. M 

The  time  has  gone  by  when  either  love  is  satisfied  to  live  in  a  cot  be¬ 
side  the  hill,  or  a  philosopher  in  a  tub.  Under  the  law  of  Henry  VIII., 
destitution  was  treated  as  a  crime  and  wandering  poverty  was  to  be 
scourged  out  of  existence. 

Everybody  is  struggling  for  a  competence,  at  least,  and  all  arguments 
to  prove  that  it  is  not  desirable  are  worse  than  wasted.  Fancy  may 
please  itself  with  a  dream  of  inevitable  compensations,  which  make  the 
milkmaid  more  happy  than  the  countess,  and  the  man,  whose  thoughts 
have  never  strayed  beyond  his  few  paternal  acres,  a  finer  impersonation 
of  well-being  that  his  schoolfellow  who  has  brought  the  world  to  his  feet ; 
but  it  is  only  superficial  and  conventional  minds  which  indulge  in  such 
thought ;  and  we  are  all  very  well  aware  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
virtuous  peasant  is  no  more,  but  generally  much  less,  exempt  from  the 
troubles  of  life  than  is  the  rich  man  who  has  found  a  way  for  himself  out 
of  his  native  lowliness.  And  there  are  probably  fewer  drawbacks  in  the 
way  of  a  man  who  has  attained  wealth  than  of  any  other  self-made  indi¬ 
vidual. 

Say  what  men  may,  money  is  the  appetizing  provocative  that  teases 
the  business  nerve  of  the  world.  The  want  of  money  is  a  power  strong- 
enough  to  keep  things  in  their  places.  It  is  one  of  the  great  principles 
of  moral  gravitation. 

As  Nature  could  only  secure  her  great  end  of  perpetuating  the  race, 
by  overloading  the  ardor  of  love,  even  to  the  point  of  possible  perversion 
and  danger  to  society,  so  she  could  only  make  civilization  possible  by 
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overloading  the  passion  for  money,  power,  and  achievement,  even  to  the 
point  of  possible  ruin  to  many.  In  this  universal  desire  to  gratify  selfish 
instincts,  she  hides  her  own  end  of  perpetual  progress  to  the  race. 

Each  individual  is  struggling  to  attain  his  own  ends,  but  she 
turns  all  this  to  the  benefit  of  mankind.  Each  striving  to 
excel  his  neighbor,  to  do  the  best  for  himself,  contrib¬ 
utes  to  the  best  result  for  all.  Without  this  tremen¬ 
dous  passion  for-power,  influence,  and  advantage,  which 
money  gives,  how  could  nature  develop  the  highest  type 
of  man  ?  Without  this  infinite  longing,  whence  would 
come  the  discipline  which  industry,  perseverance,  tact, 
sagacity,  and  frugality  give  ?  Whence  would  come  the 
motive  for  high  daring,  self-sacrifice,  and  deprivation, 
without  which  great  character  is  impossible  ? 

I  believe  with  Horace  Greeley,  that  every  healthy 
young  man  in  this  country  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  being 
poor.  I  would  like  to  fill  every  young  man  and  woman 
with  an  utter  dread  and  horror  of  poverty.  I  would  like  to  make  them 
so  feel  its  shame,  its  constraint,  its  bitterness,  that  they  would  vow  to 
escape  its  thraldom. 

Parents  often  fail  to  realize  the  significance  of  their  children’s  am¬ 
bition  to  earn  money.  It  is  a  laudable  ambition,  and  should  be  di¬ 
rected  and  encouraged,  not  suppressed.  Thousands  of  boys  have  been 
saved  from  utter  worthlessness  to  lives  of  splendid  usefulness  by  wisely 
encouraging  and  fostering  this  money-making  instinct.  If  a  boy  be 
thoroughly  honest  in  his  desire  for  money-making,  he  is  sure  to  be 
saved  from  a  thousand  temptations  and  habits  of  indolence  or  wild¬ 
ness,  and  to  develop  habits  of  thrift  which  will  influence  his  entire 
life. 

As  Emerson  says:  (<  It  is  mean,  low,  huckstering  trade,  that  has 
been  the  great  world  developer,  the  great  civilization  lifter.  ®  It  is 
very  difficult  for  the  rich  to  be  so  selfish  that  the  poor  cannot  enjoy 
their  wealth,  for  whether  they  rear  it  into  architecture  or  put  it  into 
elegant  carriages  and  liveries,  whether  they  spend  it  in  costly  ban¬ 
quets  or  dainty  fabrics,  rare  diamonds  and  precious  stones,-  build  costly 
churches,  elegant  yachts,  summer  residences,  or  city  palaces, —  how¬ 
ever  they  may  spend  it  or  use  it,  —  thousands  of  others  will  see  it,  en¬ 
joy  it,  and  carry  away  with  their  eyes  a  large  share  of  the  real  value. 

Nothing  can  disguise  the  fact  that  money  well  and  wisely  used  is 
among  the  world’s  greatest  blessings.  How  many  young  spirits  we 
see  prematurely  depressed  by  want, —  it  may  be  the  consequence  of 
their  own  folly!  How  many  people  are  dull  or  proud  or  unsociable 
from  the  secret  irritation  of  want  of  money! 
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The  poor  are  ever  at  the  mercy  of  circumstances.  They  cannot 
be  independent,  they  cannot  command  their  time,  nor  can  they  always 
afford  to  live  in  healthy  localities  or  in  healthy  houses.  They  are  the 
puppets  of  circumstances. 

In  Europe,  crime  increases  with  the  price  of  bread.  It  is  hard  for  a 
man  to  be  manly,  virtuous,  and  true,  when  want  stares  him  in  the  face. 
The  ignorant  and  the  undisciplined  fear  the  wolf  more  than  they  do 
the  law. 

Praise  it  who  will,  poverty  is  narrow,  belittling,  contracting;  there  is 
little  hope  in  it,  little  prospect  in  it,  little  joy  in  it;  it  is  a  terrible  strain 
upon  the  affections,  and  often  kills  love  between  those  who  would  other¬ 
wise  live  happily.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  young  man  and  woman  to 
exert  every  nerve  to  get  out  of  its  clutches  into  freedom,  where  the  indi¬ 
viduality  can  find  untrammeled  expansion. 

On  every  hand  we  see  evidences  of  pinching,  grinding  poverty.  We 
see  it  in  prematurely  depressed  faces;  want  stares  us  in  the  face  every 
day  in  nearly  every  city;  its  blighting,  blasting  marks  are  traceable 
everywhere.  We  see  it  in  children  who  have  no  childhood;  we  see  it  in 
suppressed  sociability,  shadowing  bright,  young  faces;  we  see  its  blight¬ 
ing  effect  upon  brilliant  minds.  It  often  means  hope¬ 
lessness  to  the  highest  ambition ;  it  means  thwarting  of 
brilliant  plans;  it  imposes  serious  obstacles  to  even 
the  most  resolute  determination. 

No,  poverty  is  a  curse;  there  is  scarcely  a  redeem¬ 
ing  feature  about  it,  and  those  who  extol  its  virtues 
are  the  last  to  accept  its  conditions.  It  is  difficult  to 
be  a  man  or  a  woman  in  extreme  povert3r.  Ham¬ 
pered  with  debt,  bound  in  bondage  to  those  upon 
whom  we  depend,  forced  to  make  a  dime  perform 
the  proper  work  of  a  dollar,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
preserve  that  dignity  and  self-respect  which  enables  a 
man  to  be  a  man,  and  to  look  the  world  squarely  in  the 
face. 

Money  means  shoes  for  bare  feet;  it  means  flannels  and  warm 
clothing  for  shivering  forms;  it  means  coal  for  the  fire,  provisions  for 
the  larder.  It  means  comforts,  refinements,  education,  pictures,  books, 
music,  travel;  it  means  a  good  house,  nutritious  food;  it  means  independ¬ 
ence;  it  means  opportunity  to  do  good;  it  means  the  best  medical  skill; 
how  many  poor  people  lose  their  lives  because  they  cannot  employ  a 
skilful  surgeon  or  physician !  Money  means  rest  when  we  are  tired,  it 
means  change  of  climate  for  the  invalid.  It  means  the  comforts  of  a 
Pullman  car  in  traveling;  it  means  a  comfortable  carriage  to  ride  in  in¬ 
stead  of  walking;  it  means  that  we  are  not  forced  to  work  through  all 
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kinds  of  weather  and  exposure,  whether  we  are  able  or  not;  it  means  ex¬ 
emption  from  the  drudgery  which  dogs  the  footsteps  of  the  poor. 

It  is  no  sin  to  be  rich,  nor  to  wish  to  be  rich;  the  mistake  is  in  being 
too  eager  after  riches. 

<(  Get  all  you  can  without  hurting  your  soul,  your  body,  or  your  neigh¬ 
bor,  ®  said  John  Wesley.  <(  Save  all  you  can,  cutting  off  every  needless 
expense.  Give  all  you  can.® 

(<  There  are  some  men  born  with  a  genius  for  money-making,®  says 
Mathews.  ((  They  have  the  instinct  of  accumulation.  The  talent  and 
the  inclination  to  convert  dollars  into  doubloons  by  bargains  or  shrewd 
investments  are.  in  them  just  as  strongly  marked  and  as  uncontrollable  as 
were  the  ability  and  the  inclination  of  Shakespeare  to  produce  <(  Hamlet® 
and  w  Othello,®  of  Raphael  to  paint  his  cartoons,  of  Beethoven  to  com¬ 
pose  his  symphonies,  or  Morse  to  invent  an  electric  telegraph.  As  it 
would  have  been  a  gross  dereliction  of  duty,  a  shameful  perversion  of 
gifts,  had  these  latter  disregarded  the  instincts  of  their  genius  and  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  scramble  for  wealth,  so  would  Rothschild,  Astor,  and  Pea¬ 
body,  have  sinned  had  they  done  violence  to  their  natures,  and  thrown 
their  energies  into  channels  where  they  would  have  proved  dwarfs  and 
not  giants.  ® 

Money  indicates  the  character  of  the  possessor.  It  is  a  great  telltale. 
It  betrays  tastes  and  ambitions;  it  uncovers  a  hundred  secrets.  (<  A  right 
measure  in  getting,  saving,  spending,  giving,  taking,  lending,  borrowing, 
and  bequeathing,  would  almost  argue  a  perfect  man.® 

I  have  often  thought  that,  if  I  were  rich,  I  would  like  to  give  a  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  to  each  of  the  first  hundred  people  I  might  meet  on  the 
street  and  see  what  they  would  do  with  it;  I  would  like  to  trace  out  the 
history  of  each  thousand.  To  the  poor  boy  struggling  for  an  educa¬ 
tion,  it  would  mean  books  and  a  possible  college  course.  To  the  fast 
young  man  it  would  mean  fine  clothes,  fast  horses,  pleasure,  and  a  fast 
life.  To  a  poor  girl,  it  would  be  support  for  an  invalid  mother,  clothes, 
and  schooling  for  sisters.  To  another  it  would  siiggest  a  wife  and  home. 
To  the  miser  it  would  mean  <(  more  hoarding,®  one  thousand  more. 

(<  What  rubbish  some  people  do  talk!®  said  one  who  had  for  years 
studied  economic  conditions  among  all  classes;  <(  one  would  suppose,  to 
hear  them,  that  a„bank  account,  a  good  home,  a  tailor-made  suit,  and 
well-clad  feet,  were  the  insignia  of  Satan,  and  that  all  one  needs  to  desig¬ 
nate  him  as  an  angel,  is  an  empty  pocketbook,  shabby  clothing  and  little 
of  it,  shoeless  feet,  and  ignorance  of  where  the  next  day’s  food  is  coming 
from.  The  fact  is  that  too  much  money,  or  too  much  poverty,  is  apt  to 
be  an  evil-breeder,  but  he  has  not  observed  widely,  or  thought  wisely, 
who  has  not  decided  that  a  man  who  owns  enough  of  this  world’s  goods 
to  keep  him  from  dirt,  debt,  and  hunger,  has  a  thousand  chances  of 
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avoiding  evil  against  the  one  of  the  man  whom  the  demon  of  discourage¬ 
ment  drags  through  depths  from  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  escape 
without  severe  demoralization  of  body,  mind,  and  spirit. w 

<(  I  do  not  think, w  said  Beecher,  (<  that  human  nature  lays  one  under  a 
higher  stress  of  temptation  through  riches  than  it  does  through  poverty. 
I  know  that  riches  make  men  proud.  Is  there  no  pride  among  the  poor  ? 
I  know  that  rich  men  are  self-seeking  and  vain.  Are  poor  people  free 
from  this  ?  I  know  that  rich  men  may  be  envious  of  those  in  their  com¬ 
pany,  and  have  ambition  to  excel  each  other  in  mere  outward  display  of 
riches  and  in  amassing  the  riches  themselves.  Is  there  no  avaricious 
desire  among  the  poor  ?  no  discontent  ?  no  coarse,  envious  squabbles  ?  I 
tell  you  it  is  not  riches,  and  it  is  not  poverty, —  it  is  human  nature  that 
lies  back  of  both  of  them  that  is  dangerous,  an  that  is  the  trouble. w 

Probably  one  of  the  wisest  prayers  ever  uttered  was,  <(  Give  me 
neither  poverty  nor  riches. ®  Here,  as  elsewhere,  (<  the  middle  course  is 
best. M  To  be  too  rich  or  too  poor  is  to  carry  a  burden  beneath  which 
one  must  almost  inevitably  sink  to  a  lower  level  than  he  of  a  moderate 
and  adequate  fortune  will  be  most  likely  to  occupy.  When  one’s  riches 
become  colossal,  they  are  very  likely  to  become  unwieldy.  They  are 
often  like  unmanageable  horses. 

With  many  men,  riches  “take  the  bits  in  their  teeth  w  and  run  away 
with  their  supposed  masters,  breaking  their  peace  of  mind,  dislocating 
their  principles,  and  morally  bruising  them  all  over.  Such  riches  are 
worse  than  no  riches.  But  there  are  curb-bits  for  unmanageable  horses, 
which  make  the  owners  of  the  steeds  masters  of  the  situation.  So,  from 
firm  determination,  clear  common  sense,  and  deep  thought,  one  should 
construct  a  bit  which  will  hold  riches  in  subjection,  and  make  it  the 
managed  rather  than  the  manager.  The  selfish,  the  miserly,  the  greedy, 
the  dishonest  rich  man  is  managed  by  his  riches.  The  old  people  of 
Peabody,  Massachusetts,  who  knew  George  Peabody  as  a  lad  and  as  a 
young  man,  declare  that  he  was  naturally  of  the  hoarding  temperament, 
and  disinclined  to  share  any  of  his  possessions  with  others,  but  that  he 
took  himself  resolutely  to  task,  and  drove  his  riches  with  such  a  firm 
hand  and  such  wise  judgment  that  his  name  is  high  on  the  roll  of  philan¬ 
thropists  and  benefactors.  No  man  need  be  managed  by  his  money, 
yet  the  man  whose  wealth  keeps  him  from  his  family,,  his  required  sleep, 
healthy  recreation,  and  the  time  to  enjoy  the  legitimate  pleasures  of  life, 
is  thus  managed. 

The  children  of  a  certain  family,  during  its  prosperity,  were  left  in 
the  nursery  under  the  charge  of  servants.  When  adversity  came  they 
lived  (<  all  together. »  One  day  the  father  came  home  after  a  day  of  anxi¬ 
ety  and  business  worry;  his  little  girl  clambered  upon  his  knee,  and, 
entwining  her  arms  around  his  neck,  said,  *  Papa,  don’t  get  rich  again. 
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You  did  not  come  into  the  nursery  before,  but  now  we  can  get  on  your 
knee  and  kiss  you.  Don’t  get  rich  again,  papa. ” 

A  good  many  people  are  robbed  of  all  that  men  should  enjoy,  by  the 
possession  of  that  which  should  add  so  much  to  their  happiness.  There 
is  no  sadder  or  more  contemptible  sight  than  a  greedy,  or  miserly  rich 
man,  who  piles  up  possessions  that  he  may  gloat  over  them,  and  to 
whom  it  is  misery  to  expend  a  dollar  even  for  his  own  bodily  comfort 
or  soul-evolution. 

A  young  woman  who  occupied  a  small  room,  bare  and  cold,  heard 
the  woman  who  owned  the  house  lamenting  over  the  fact  that  she  must, 
on  account  of  an  accident  by  which  her  knee  had  been  badly  injured,  go 
to  a  certain  physician.  <(  I  must  pay  the  doctor  ten  dollars,  and  have  a 
carriage  from  the  depot  to  his  house,”  wailed  the  woman.  <(  What  shall 
I  do  ?  I  cannot  sleep  or  thinking  of  it.  ” 

«  Poor  soul!  ”  thought  the  young  woman  in  the  poor  room.  (<  It  must 
be  horrible  not  to  sleep  and  to  worry  so.  I  must  not  be  so  able  to  sleep 
myself,  and  so  free  from  worry,  and  not  try  to  help  others.  ” 

She  descended  the  narrow  stairs,  and  sought  her  landlady.  (<  I  can’t 
bear  to  see  any  one  unhappy,”  she  said.  «  It  spoils  my  own  happiness. 

I  have  thirty  dollars  laid  by.  Won’t  you  allow  me  to  lend  you  what  you 
need  and  you  need  not  pay  until  you  are  quite  able  to  do  so  ?  ” 

<(  I  mustn’t  borrow,”  replied  the  woman.  w  I  shouldn’t  be  able  to  pay, 
and  you  might  want  interest.  I’m  very  much  obliged  to  you.” 

The  daughter  of  the  landlady  drew  the  lodger  aside.  H  Don’t  mind 
her,”  she  said.  <(  She  has  thousands  of  dollars  in  the  bank,  and  she  will 
have  a  fortune  from  grandfather,  but  she  so  hates  to  put  out  a  penny 
that  life  is  a  burden  to  her.  ” 

Which  of  the  two  was  richer,  the  girl  in  her  attic  room,  always  able 
to  sleep,  ever  happy,  with  thirty  dollars  as  her  only  wealth,  or  the 
woman  with  her  sleeplessness,  her  worry,  and  her  thousands  in  the  bank 
and  other  thousands  expected  ? 

“About  three  years  ago,”  said  a  miser,  (<  by  a  very  odd  accident,  I 
fell  into  a  well,  and  was  absolutely  within  a  very  few  minutes  of  perish¬ 
ing,  before  I  could  prevail  upon  an  unconscionable  dog  of  a  laborer,  who 
happened  to  hear  my  cries,  to  help  me  out  for  a  shilling.  The  fellow 
was  so  rapacious  as  to  insist  upon  having  eighteen  pence  for  above  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  and  I  verily  believe  he  would  not  have  abated  me  a 
single  farthing,  if  he  had  not  seen  me  at  the  last  gasp,  and  I  determined 
to  die  rather  than  to  submit  to  his  extortion.” 

No  man  can  be  truly  rich  who  is  selfish.  Money  is  like  a  spring  of 
water  in  the  mountains.  It  holds  the  wealth  of  the  valley  in  its  bosom, 
if  it  will  only  expend  itself.  When  it  dashes  down  the  mountain,  it 
makes  the  meadows  green  and  glad  with  its  wealth.  Beautiful  flowers 
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spring  up  along  its  banks  and  bathe  their  faces  in  its  sparkling  surface. 
But  when  we  obstruct  this  beautiful  stream,  the  valleys  dry  up,  the  flow¬ 
ers  and  grass  wither  and  die.  The  water  loses  its  sparkle,  and  what  was 
once  the  joy  and  life  of  the  valley  now  reeks  with  poison  and  swarms 
with  vermin.  The  beautiful  fountain  has  become  a  stagnant  swamp.’ 
The  deer  no  longer  comes  to  quench  his  thirst  at  the  beautiful  pool, — 
the  blessing  becomes  a  curse.  So  it  is  with  money:  while  it  flows  out 
freely  and  circulates,  it  blesses  humanity;  but  when  the  circulation  is 
interrupted  by  hoarding  it,  it  becomes  a  curse.  The  heart  hardens,  the 
sympathies  dry  up,  the  soul  becomes  a  desert. 

It  is  a  sad  thing  to  see  an  old  man  begging  bread,  but  it  is  sadder 
still  to  see  an  aged  millionaire  tottering  on  the  edge  of  the  grave,  who 
has  starved  his  soul  to  fatten  his  purse,  whose  greed  for  gold  has  dried 
up  all  the  noblest  springs  of  his  life  and  stifled  his  aspirations  for  the 
good,  the  beautiful,  and  the  true.  What  can  be  more  pitiful  than  a 
shriveled  soul  with  a  distended  purse  ?  These  are  not  men,  but  (<  hun¬ 
gers,  thirsts,  fevers,  and  appetites,  walking. ” 

<(  Be  Charitable  before  wealth  make  thee  covetous,”  says  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  (<  and  lose  not  the  glory  of  the  mite.  If  riches  increase,  let 
the  mind  hold  pace  with  them  ;  and  think  it  not  enough  to  be  liberal,  but 
munificent.  Diffuse  the  beneficence  early  and  while  thy  treasures  call 
thee  master;  there  may  be  an  atrophy  of  thy  fortunes  before  that  of  thy 
life,  and  thy  wealth  be  cut  off  before  that  hour  when  all  men  shall  be 
poor.  ” 

The  creed  of  the  greedy  man  is  brief  and  consistent,  and,  unlike 
other  creeds,  is  both  subscribed  to  and  believed.  <(  The  chief  end  of 
man  is  to  glorify  gold  and  enjoy  it  forever;  life  is  a  time  afforded  man 
to  grow  rich  in;  death,  the  winding  up  of  speculations;  heaven,  a  mart 
with  golden  streets;  hell,  a  place  where  shiftless  men  are  punished  with 
everlasting  poverty.  ” 

Although  Midas  got  his  wish,  that  everything  he  touched  should  turn 
to  gold,  his  asses’  ears  so  mortified  him,  for  he  could  not  hide  them,  that 
he  could  not  enjoy  his  gold.  Men  who  coin  their  souls  and  characters 
into  dollars  get  their  wish,  but  with  the  coin  they  often  get  the  asses’ 
ears,  which  they  would  give  all  their  wealth  to  cover.  But  people  will 
laugh  at  their  ears  more  than  they  admire  their  gold.  The  barber  dug 
a  hole  in  the  ground  and  whispered  the  secret,  which  was  consuming  his 
soul  and  which  he  dared  tell  no  one,  and  covered  it.  But  behold!  a  reed 
came  up  and  whispered  to  every  passer-by,  (<  King  Midas  has  asses’  ears.” 

<(  I  warn  you  against  thinking  that  riches  necessarily  confer  happi¬ 
ness,  and  poverty  unhappiness,”  says  Beecher.  <(  Do  not  begin  life  sup¬ 
posing  that  you  shall  be  heart-rich  when  you  are  purse-rich.  A  man’s 
happiness  depends  primarily  upon  his  disposition ;  if  that  be  good,  riches 
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will  bi  mg  pleasure ;  but  only  vexation,  if  that  be  evil.  To  lavish  money 
upon  shining-  trifles,  to  make  an  idol  of  oneself  for  fools  to  gaze  at,  to 
rear  mansions  beyond  our  wants,  to  garnish  them  for  display  and  not  for 
use,  to  chatter  through  the  heartless  rounds  of  pleasure,  to  lounge,  to 
gape,  to  simper,  and  giggle, —  can  wealth  make  vanity  happy  by  such 
folly  ? 8 

Again,  one  who  has  accumulated  riches  by  dishonest  means,  the 
memory  of  which  must  be  his  daily  and  nightly  companion,  is  man- 
aged,  as  far  as  the  most  important  part  of  his  life  is  concerned,  by  his 
money. 

<(  Not  what  we  have,  but  what  we  enjoy,  constitutes  our  abundance, 8 
says  J.  Petitsen. 

(<  How  I  would  like  to  exchange  places  with  John  Jacob  Astor!  8  ex¬ 
claimed  a  New  \  ork  man  to  a  friend  with  whom  he  was  discussing  the 
subject  of  wealth.  Would  you  be  willin’g  to  take  care  of  all  his  prop¬ 
erty —  ten  or  fifteen  millions  of  dollars  —  merely  for  your  board  and 
clothing  ?  8  “No!"  was  the  indignant  reply;  <(  do  you  take  me  for  a 

fool  ?  8  <(  Well,8  rejoined  the  other,  (<  that  is  all  Mr.  Astor  himself  gets 

out  of  it;  he’s  ( found, )  and  that’s  all.  The  houses,  the  warehouses,  the 
ships,  the  farms,  which  he  counts  by  the  hundred,  and  is  often  obliged 
to  take  care  of,  are  for  the  accommodation  of  others. 8  (<  But  then, 8  said 

the  first  speaker,  (<  he  has  the  income  or  rents  of  this  large  property, 
five  or  six  hundred  thousand  dollars  per  annum.8  (<  Yes,  but  he  can  do 
nothing  with  his  income  but  build  more  houses  and  warehouses  and 
ships,  or  loan  money  on  mortgages  for  the  convenience  of  others.  He’s 
found?  and  you  can  make  nothing  else  out  of  it. 8 

Charles  I.  once  sent  a  small  sum  of  money  to  Ben  Jonson  when  he 
was  sick.  Jonson  sent  it  back  with  this  message,  (( I  suppose  the  king 
sends  this  because  I  live  in  an  alley.  Tell  him  his  soul  lives  in  an 
alley. 8 

Many  a  man  lives  in  a  palace,  while  his  soul  lives  in  an  alley.  The 
American  sportsman  who  owns  in  Scotland  a  <(  deer  forest 8  is  not  so  rich 
as  some  of  the  poor  ignorant  peasants  whom  he  drove  from  their  homes 
in  order  to  get  possession  of  his  vast  territory,  and  to  gratify  his  passion 
for  sport. 

True  wealth  does  not  make  others  poorer.  He  is  the  richest  man 
who  can  live  without  his  riches  and  is  content  to  enjoy  what  others  own; 
who  does  not  believe  that  the  best  part  of  the  farm  is  conveyed  in  the 
title  deed;  who  can  enjoy  a  landscape  without  owning  the  land;  who  sees 
(<  books  in  the  running  brooks,  sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  every¬ 
thing. 8 

He  is  the  richest  man  who  absorbs  into  himself  the  most  of  the  best 
in  the  world  in  which  he  lives,  and  gives  the  most  of  himself  to  others. 
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He  is  the  richest  man  in  whose  possessions  others  feel  richest.  To  be 
rich  is  to  have  a  strong,  robust  constitution;  to  have  a  hearty  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  beautiful  in  nature;  to  have  access  to  the  masterpieces  of 
art,  science,  and  literature;  to  have  companionship  with  men  and 
women ;  to  have  a  past  which  haunts  not  with  remorse ;  to  have  a  mind 
liberally  stored  and  contented. 

“What  is  rich  ?  »  asks  Emerson.  '“  Are  you  rich  enough  to  help  any¬ 
body  ?  to  succor  the  unfashionable  and  the  eccentric  ?  rich  enough  to 
make  the  Canadian  in  his  wagon,  the  itinerant  with  his  consul’s  paper 

which  commends  him  ( to  the  charitable,* 
the  swarthy  Italian  with  his  few  broken 
words  of  English,  the  lame  pauper  hunted 
by  overseers  from  town  to  town,  even  the 
poor  insane  or  besotted  wreck  of  man  or 
woman,  feel  the  noble  exception  of  your 
presence  and  your  house  to  the  general  bleak¬ 
ness  and  stoniness;  to  make  such  feel  that 
they  were  greeted  with  a  voice  which  made 
them  both  remember  and  hope  ?  What  is 
vulgar,  but  to  refuse  the  claim  on  acute  and 
conclusive  reasons  ?  Without  the  rich  heart, 
wealth  is  an  ugly  beggar.  The  king  of  Schiraz 
not  afford  to  be  as  bountiful  as  the  poor  Os¬ 
man  who  dwelt  at  his  gate.  Osman  had  a  humanity  so 
broad  and  deep  that  although  his  speech  was  so  bold  and  free  with  the 
Koran  as  to  disgust  all  the  dervishes,  yet  was  there  never  a  poor  outcast, 
eccentric,  or  insane  man,  some  fool  who  had  cut  off  his  beard,  or  who  had 
been  mutilated  under  a  vow,  or  had  a  pet  madness  in  his  brain,  but  fled 
at  once  to  him, —  that  great  heart  lay  there  so  sunny  and  hospitable,  in 
the  center  of  the  country,  that  it  seemed  as  if  the  instinct  of  all  sufferers 
drew  them  to  his  side.  And  the  madness  which  he  harbored,  he  did  not 
share.  Is  not  this  to  be  rich  ?  —  this  only  to  be  rightly  rich  ?  w 

“  The  pursuit  of  wealth,**  says  another  wise  writer,  “for  wealth  alone, 
is  unworthy  the  life-devotion  of  man.  * 

Wealth  is  not  his  that  has  it,  but  his  that  enjoys  it.— Franklin. 

Wealth  created  without  spot  or  blemish  is  an  honest  man’s  peerage,  and  to 
be  proud  of  it  is  his  right.  •  —  H.  W.  Beecher. 

Be  thrifty,  but  not  covetous ;  therefore  give 
Thy  need,  thine  honor,  and  thy  friend  his  due. 

Never  was  scraper  brave  man.  Get  to  live  ; 

Then  live,  and  use  it ;  else  it  is  not  true 
That  thou  hast  gotten.  Surely  use  alone 
Makes  money  not  a  contemptible  stone. 

—  George  Herbert. 
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Let  others  plead  for  pensions;  I  can  be  rich  without  money,  by  endeavoring 
to  be  superior  to  everything  poor.  —  Lord  Collingwood. 

In  THE  sight  of  God,  no  man  is  poor  but  him  who  is  wanting  in  goodness, 
and  no  man  is  rich  but  him  who  abounds  in  virtues.  — Lactantius. 

There  are  many  men  who  appear  to  be  struggling  against  adversity,  and  yet 
are  happy;  but  yet  more  who,  although  abounding  in  wealth,  are  miserable. 

—  Tacitus. 


I  OUGHT  not  to  allow  any  man,  because  he  has  broad  lands,  to  feel  that  he 
is  rich  in  my  presence.  I  ought  to  make  him  feel  that  I  can  do  without  his  riches, 
that  I  cannot  be  bought, —  neither  by  comfort,  nor  by  pride, —  and  although  I  be  ut¬ 
terly  penniless,  and  receiving  bread  from  him,  that  he  is  the  poor  man  beside  me. 

—  Emerson. 

The  purest  treasure  mortal  times  afford 
Is  spotless  reputation;  that  away, 

Men  are  but  gilded  loam,  or  painted  clay. 

—  Shakespeare. 


Many  men  build  as  cathedrals  were  built ;  the  part  nearest  the  ground  finished, 
but  that  part  which  soars  towrard  heaven,  the  turrets  and  the  spires,  forever  incom¬ 
plete.  —  H.  W.  Beecher. 


For  she  was  jes’  the  quiet  kind 
Whose  naturs  never  vary, 

Like  streams  that  keep  a  summer  mind 
Snowhid  in  Jenooary. 

—  J.  R.  Lowell. 

Who  knows  nothing  base 
Fears  nothing  know:n. 

—  Owen  Meredith. 

Great  thoughts,  great  feelings,  came  to  them, 

Like  instincts,  unawares. 

—  Richard  Monckton  Milnes. 

«  Be  noble,  and  the  nobleness  that  lies 
In  other  men,  sleeping,  but  never  dead, 

Will  rise  in  majesty  to  meet  thine  own.® 


«  |— you  know,  sir,®  said  a  devotee  of  Mammon  to  John  Bright, 

_J  «  that  I  am  worth  a  million  sterling  ?  »  «  Yes,®  said  the  irritated 

but  calm-spirited  respondent,  (<  I  do;  and  I  know  that  it  is  all  you 
are  worth.® 

One  of  the  ablest  and  most  successful  men  in  the  country  said  of  an¬ 
other,  whose  financial  success  was  of  the  most  colossal  kind,  that  life 
meant  nothing  to  him  (<  except  certain  stocks,  a  pack  of  cards,  and  a  pair 
of  fast  horses.® 

Gibbon  tells  of  a  private  soldier  into  whose  hands,  when  Galerius 
sacked  the  camp  of  the  Persians,  there  fell  (<  a  bag  of  shining  leathei  filled 
with  pearls.®  <(  He  carefully  preserved  the  bag,®  says  the  historian, 
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<(  but  threw  away  its  contents. w  So  do  men  pass  through  life,  mistaking 
false  riches  for  true,  casting  aside  as  a  thing  of  little  worth  many  a  pearl 
of  great  price. 

It  is  true  that  a  certain  kind  of  practical  education  and  culture  is 
gained  by  men  who  manage  large  institutions  and  businesses  of  magni¬ 
tude.  The  great  merchant,  for  example,  develops  certain  statesman-like 
qualities  which,  from  necessity,  he  is  bound  to  apply  to  his  business.  He 
is  constantly  dealing  with  large  subjects,  making  large  combinations, 
and  imbibing  broad  ideas.  He  must  study  markets  and  put  a  certain 
originality  into  the  management  of  his  business,  if  he  would  maintain 
his  position. 

But  it  is  also  true  that  many  of  our  so-called  successful  men  have  cul¬ 
tivated  but  one  set  of  faculties, —  the  money-getting  ones.  To  such 
men,  a  great  fortune  may  prove  a  curse  instead  of  a  blessing. 

Many  a  man  has  sacrificed  the  best  part  of  himself  in  his  struggle  for 
success.  He  has  developed  his  money-getting  powers,  the  faculties 
which  grasp  and  hold,  at  the  expense  of  all  his  nobler  qualities.  In  his 
mad  rush  for  the  <(  almighty  dollar, w  all  that  is  beautiful  in  his  social  life 
has  been  lost  sight  of. 

In  middle  life,  he  suddenly  awakens  to  the  fact  that  he  no  longer 
loves  music,  that  his  admiration  for  poetry  and  painting  has  evaporated, 
and  that  his  bank-book  and  his  safe-deposit  vault  give  him  more  delight 
than  a  drama  or  travel.  He  finds  that  he  does  not  linger  by  the  way- 
side  to  drink  in  the  glory  of  a  sunset  as  he  used  to  do.  He  no  longer 
cares  to  lie  on  his  back  in  the  grass  and  study  the  stars.  He  finds  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  carry  on  conversation  in  society,  as  he  once  did.  In  fact,  there  is 
only  one  thing  in  life  that  yields  him  pleasure, —  his  business.  In  the 
narrow  rut,  between  his  office  or  store  and  his  home,  he  finds  his  only 
joys.  He  has  given  up  his  friendships,  broken  all  the  tender  ties  of  bis 
early  years,  and  sacrificed  to  his  ambition  everything  which  he  then 
held  dear. 

His  whole  disposition,  his  whole  nature,  has  been  changed.  He  is 
not  the  same  man  he  used  to  be.  His  early  associates  no  longer  find  in 
him  the  chum  of  their  youth.  He  is  cold,  distant,  selfish,  and  unsympa¬ 
thetic,  not  because  he  intended  to  be  so,  but  because  the  pursuit  of 
money  has  made  him  what  he  is.  Indeed,  if  he  could  have  foreseen  in 
his  youth  the  kind  of  man  he  would  become  by  pursuing  the  course  he 
adopted,  he  would  have  shrunk  from  it  in  horror. 

He  simply  made  the  mistake  of  putting  himself  in  an  environment 
that  was  cold  and  sordid,  that  wrenched  him  away  from  the  generous 
and  kindly  habits  of  his  youth,  and  made  him  a  part  of  itself. 

The  surroundings  which  he  first  chose,  and  which  he  then  dominated, 
now  own  and  dominate  him;  he  is  carried  along  by  the  very  momentum 
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of  the  foice  which  he  once  directed;  the  greed  for  gold  has  become  a 
devastating  passion,  leaving  nothing  but  Dead  Sea  fruit  in  the  grasp  of 
its  unfortunate  victim. 

“The  best  thing  that  you  can  get  in  life/  said  Theodore  Parker,  “is 
not  money,  nor  what  money  alone  brings  with  it.  You  must  work  for 
your  manhood  as  much  as  for  your  money,  and  take  as  much  pains  to 
get  it  and  keep  it,  too. ”  He  who  has  worked  for  his  manhood  and  won 
it  can  share  Walt  Whitman’s  self-respecting  independence.  «  Hence¬ 
forth,”  said  he,  “  I  ask  not  good  fortune.  I,  myself,  am  good  fortune.” 

Not  what  you  have,  but  what  you  arc ,  is  the  real  standard  by  which 
to  judge  of  your  achievements.  It  matters  little  what  wealth,  or  dis¬ 
tinction,  or  fame  may  be  yours  in  the  time  to  come,  if  you  neglect  now 
the  cultivation  of  your  real  life. 

Science  measures  life  by  the  number  and  delicacy  of  the  adjustments 
between  the  living  creature  and  its  environment.  If  these  adjustments 
are  few,  the  creature  is  rudimentary;  in  the  exact  ratio  in  which  the  ad¬ 
justments  increase  in  number,  does  the  creature  advance  in  the  rank  of 
life.  This  is  true  of  men.  The  man  whose  adjustment  to  life  is  wholly 
commercial,  and  has  to  do  entirely  with  his  business,  is  not  a  highly  or¬ 
ganized  human  being,  and  is  successful  only  on  a  very  low  plane.  Real 
success  is  secured  by  the  man  who  makes  his  adjustment  to  the  three 
environments, —  the  physical,  the  intellectual,  and  the  spiritual,  —  who 
develops  his  nature  on  all  sides,  —  body,  and  mind,  and  soul. 

A  one-sided  education  is  not  perfect.  That  scheme  for  “  unfolding 
a  human  being  ”  that  leaves  out  the  physical  is  one-sided.  Instead  of 
strengthening  the  foundation  of  education,  or  developing  the  material 
upon  which  we  are  to  build,  we  vary,  modify,  change,  and  elaborate  the 
superstructure,  and  then  wonder  why  we  make  so  little  progress.  Liv¬ 
ing  the  completest  life  that  it  is  possible  to  live,  will  be  realized  when  the 
foundation  of  education  is  strengthened ;  when  the  belief  prevails  that 
the  groundwork  is  just  as  important,  though  neither  so  beautiful  nor  im¬ 
pressive,  as  the  building  itself.  Then  the  true  values  will  become  ap¬ 
parent  to  all. 

“I  don’t  want  such  things,”  said  Epictetus,  the  philosopher,  to  the 
rich  Roman  orator  who  was  making  light  of  his  contempt  for  money- 
wealth;  “and  besides,”  said  the  stoic,  “you  are  poorer  than  I  am,  after 
all.  You  have  silver  vessels,  but  earthenware  reasons,  principles,  appe¬ 
tites.  My  mind  to  me  a  kingdom  is,  and  it  furnishes  me  with  abundant 
and  happy  occupation  in  lieu  of  your  restless  idleness.  All  your  posses¬ 
sions  seem  small  to  you;  mine  seem  great  to  me.  Your  desire  is  insa¬ 
tiate;  mine  is  satisfied.” 

John  Burroughs  has  so  trained  his  eye  by  close  observation  of  the 
processes  of  nature  that  it  is  a  perpetual  magnifying  glass,  revealing 
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beauties  invisible  to  the  uncultivated  eye;  he  has  so  trained  his  mine 
and  soul  that  the  beauties  of  mental  and  moral  riches  lie  open  to  his 
view.  In  the  quiet  forest,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  city’s  din,  plair 
living,  high  thinking,  and  careful  study,  open  to  him  a  thousand  new 
avenues  of  enjoyment,  undreamed  of  by  those  who  are  engaged  in  the 
pursuit  of  wealth. 

(<  He  who  is  contented  and  master  of  himself,  in  a  homely  retreat, 
with  a  little,  enjoys  the  wealth  and  curiosities  of  the  world  better  than 
the  rich  and  powerful  who  possess  them. ® 

Some  of  the  happiest  homes  I  have  ever  been  in,  ideal  homes  where 
intelligence,  peace,  and  harmony  dwell,  have  been  homes  of  poor  people. 
No  rich  carpets  covered  the  floors;  there  were  no  costly  paintings  on  the 
walls,  no  pianos,  no  libraries,  no  works  of  art.  But  there  were  contented 
minds,  devoted  and  unselfish  lives,  each  contributing  as  much  as  possible 
to  the  happiness  of  all,  and  endeavoring  to  compensate  by  intelligence 
and  kindness  for  the  poverty  of  their  surroundings. 

A  rich  mind  and  a  noble  spirit  will  cast  over  the  humblest  home  a  radi¬ 
ance  of  beauty,  which  the  upholsterer  and  decorator  can  never  approach. 
Who  would  not  prefer  to  be  a  millionaire  of  character,  of  content¬ 
ment,  rather  than  the  possessor  of  only  the  vulgar  coins  of  a  Croesus? 

<(  A  rich  heart  is  the  great  thing  that  man  wants,®  said  an  ancient 
Greek.  What  humanity  wants  most  is  not  money,  but  sympathy,  com¬ 
prehension,  enlightenment,  uplifting. 


<(  Whoever  stole  a  lot  of  hides  on  the  fifth  of  the  present  month  is  hereby 
informed  that  the  owner  has  a  sincere  wish  to  be  his  friend.  If  poverty 
tempted  him  to  this  false  step,  the  owner  will  keep  the  whole  matter  secret, 
and  will  gladly  put  him  in  the  way  of  obtaining  a  living  by 
means  more  likely  to  bring  him  peace  of  mind.® 

This  strange  advertisement  in  the  newspapers  of 
Philadelphia,  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  attracted 
much  attention ;  but  the  thief  was  the  only  reader  who 
knew  that  the  kind  offer  came  from  a  Quaker  tanner 
named  William  Savery.  At  about  nine  o’clock,  a  few 
evenings  later,  the  tanner  opened  his  door  in  response  to 
a  timid  knock,  and  found  a  man  standing  with  the  hides 
on  his  shoulder.  «  I  have  brought  these  back,  Mr.  Savery,® 
he  said  with  downcast  eyes;  (<  where  shall  I  put  them?® 
(<  Wait  till  I  can  light  a  lantern,  and  I  will  go  to  the  barn 
with  thee,®  replied  the  Quaker.  « Then,  perhaps,  thou 
wilt  come  in  and  tell  me  how  this  thing  happened,  and  we 
will  see  what  can  be  done  for  thee.®  When  they  returned,  Mrs. 
Savery,  who  had  placed  hot  coffee  and  food  on  the  table,  said: 
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“Neighbor  Smith,  I  thought  some  hot  supper  would  do  thee  good.” 
Smith  turned  away  in  silence,  but  said  in  a  choked  voice,  a  moment 
afterward,  “ It  is  the  first  time  I  ever  stole  anything,  and  I  feel 

very  bad  about  it.  I  don’t  know  how  it  is.  But  I  took  to  drinking, 

and  then  to  quarreling.  Since  I  began  to  go  down  hill,  everybody 
gives  me  a  kick.  You  are  the  first  man,  Mr.  Savery,  that  has  ever 
offered  me  a  helping  hand.  God  bless  you !  I  stole  the  hides  from 

you,  meaning  to  sell  them.  But  I  tell  you  the  truth  when  I  say  it 

is  the  first  time  I  ever  was  a  thief.  ”  “  Let  it  be  the  last  time,  my 
friend;  the  secret  shall  be  between  me  and  thee,”  replied  Savery. 
<(  Thou  art  still  young.  Promise  me  that  thou  wilt  not  drink  any  more 
liquor  for  a  year,  and  I  will  employ  thee  to-morrow  at  good  wages.  Per¬ 
haps  we  may  find  some  work  for  thy  family  also.  But  eat  a  little  now, 
and  drink  some  hot  coffee,  to  keep  thee  from  craving  anything  stronger. 
Keep  up  a  brave  heart  for  the  sake  of  thy  wife  and  children.  Try  to  do 
well,  John,”  said  Mr.  Savery,  as  he  bade  his  visitor  good  night,  (<  and  thou 
wilt  always  find  a  friend  in  me.”  Mr.  Johonnot,  who  tells  this  story  at 
much  greater  length,  says  that  Smith  began  work  at  the  tannery  the 
next  day  and  remained  with  the  Friend  many  years,  a  sober,  honest,  and 
faithful  man. 

The  tanner  had  touched  the  springs  of  character  in  the  thief,  and 
caused  them  to  flow  thenceforth  in  a  life  of  usefulness. 

(<  No  foot  of  land  do  I  possess,”  said  John  Wesley.  When  the  excise 
officers  wrote  for  a  list  of  his  silver  plate,  in  order  that  it  might  be 
taxed,  he  replied  that  he  had  two  silver  spoons,  one  in  London  and  one 
in  Bristol;  and  that,  while  there  were  so  many  wanting  bread,  he  did  not 
intend  to  increase  his  plate !  Such  a  spirit  of  practical  benevolence  is  a 
possession  of  greater  worth  than  silver  plate. 

«  My  heart  goes  out  to  the  homeless  stranger,  depressed  and  soul- 
hungry  in  the  loneliness  of  a  great  city,”  said  Daniel  Sharp  Ford,  editor 
and  proprietor  of  the  « Youth’s  Companion,”  the  keynote  of  whose 
character  was  marvelous  unselfishness.  <(  I  never  will  seek,  in  my  own 
right,  to  be  worth  more  than  forty  thousand  dollars,”  he  said  to  a  young 
friend,  whom  he  had  taken  as  an  assistant  into  his  office.  “  If  I  earn 
more  than  that,  I  wish  it  to  go  to  Christian  work.  Property  is  the 
gift  of  God.” 

He  resolved  that  he  never  would  be  rich.  When  wealth  flowed 
into  his  resisting  hands,  he  deliberately  formed  a  plan  to  keep  himself 
poor,  or  comparatively  so,  by  giving  away  a  generous  part  of  his 
income. 

Whoever,  by  unselfish  service,  seeks  to  uplift  his  fellow-men  is  rich 
though  he  die  penniless. 
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(<  You  will  find  people  ready  enough  to  act  the  Samaritan  without  the 
oil  and  twopence,”  said  Sydney  Smith.  Happily,  however,  we  all 
know  of  Samaritans  of  the  genuine  type. 

<(  In  my  youth, ”  said  Horace  Walpole,  <(  I  thought  of  writing  a  satire  on 
mankind,  but  now,  in  my  age,  I  think  I  should  write  an  apology  for  them. ” 

“A  say,  Jim,  who  bees  that  ?  ”  asked  one  young  Yorkshire  miner  of 
another.  <(  A’s  a  stranger;  a’s  noon  o’  oor  folks. ”  (<’Eave  ’alf  a  brick 
hat  ’im,  then.  ”  How  many  educated  people  manifest  a  similar  spirit  of 
intolerance,  only  in  a  different  way! 

<(  I  will  chide  no  heathen  in  the  world  but  myself, ”  said  Shakespeare, 
<(  against  whom  I  know  the  most  faults. ” 

A  Moor  was  walking  in  his  garden  when  a  Spanish  cavalier  suddenly 
fell  at  his  feet,  pleading  for  concealment  from  pursuers  who  sought  his 
life  in  revenge  for  the  killing  of  a  Moorish  gentleman.  The  Moor  prom¬ 
ised  aid,  and  locked  his  visitor  in  a  summer-house  until  night  should 
afford  opportunity  for  his  escape.  Soon  afterward  the  dead  body  of  his 
son  was  brought  home,  and  from  the  description  given  he  knew  the 
Spaniard  was  the  murderer.  He  concealed  his  horror,  however,  and  at 
midnight  unlocked  the  summer-house,  saying,  (<  Christian,  the  youth 
whom  you  have  murdered  was  my  only  son.  Your  crime  deserves  the 
severest  punishment.  But  I  have  solemnly  pledged  my  word  not  to  be¬ 
tray  you,  and  I  disdain  to  violate  a  rash  engagement  even  with  a  cruel 
enemy. ”  Then,  saddling  one  of  his  fleetest  mules,  he  said,  ((  Flee  while 
the  darkness  of  night  conceals  you.  Your  hands  are  polluted  with  blood; 
but  God  is  just;  and  I  humbly  thank  Him  that  my  faith  is  unspotted,  and 
that  I  have  resigned  judgment  to  Him.” 

A  few  years  ago,  while  Robert  Stewart  was  governor  of  Missouri,  a 
steamboat  man  was  brought  in  from  the  penitentiary  as  an  applicant  for 
a  pardon.  He  was  a  large,  powerful  fellow,  and,  when  the  governor 
looked  at  him,  he  seemed  strangely  affected.  He  scrutinized  him  long 
and  closely.  Finally,  he  signed  the  document  that  restored  the  prisoner 
to  liberty.  Before  he  handed  it  to  him,  he  said:  <(  You  will  commit 
some  other  crime,  and  be  in  the  penitentiary  again,  I  fear.” 

The  man  solemnly  promised  that  he  would  not.  The  governor 
looked  doubtful,  mused  a  few  minutes,  and  said:  — 

<(  You  will  go  back  on  the  river  and  be  a  mate  again,  I  suppose  ?  ” 

The  man  replied  that  he  would. 

“Well,  I  want  you  to  promise  me  one  thing,”  resumed  the  governor. 
<(  I  want  you  to  pledge  your  word  that,  when  you  are  mate  again,  you 
will  never  take  a  billet  of  wood  in  your  hand  and  drive  a  sick  boy  out  of 
a  bunk  to  help  you  load  your  boat  on  a  stormy  night.  ”  The  steamboat 
man  said  he  would  not,  and  inquired  what  the  governor  meant  by  asking 
him  such  a  question. 
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The  go\ ernor  leplied:  Because,  some  clay,  that  boy  may  become  a 
go\  er nor,  and  you  may  want  him  to  pardon  you  for  a  crime.  One  dark 
stormy  night,  many  years  ago,  you  stopped  yrour  boat  on  the  Mississippi 
River  to  take  on  a  load  of  wood.  There  was  a  boy  on  board  who  was 
working  his  passage  from  New  Orleans  to  St.  Louis,  but  he  was  very 
sick  of  fever  and  was  lying  in  a  bunk.  You  had  plenty  of  men  to  do  the 
work,  but  you  went  to  that  boyT  with  a  stick  of  wood  in  your  hand  and 
drove  him  with  blows  and  curses  out  into  the  wretched  night,  and  kept 
him  toiling  like  a  slave  until  the  load  was  completed.  I  was  that  boy. 
Here  is  your  pardon.  Never  again  be  guilty  of  such  brutality." 

The  man,  cowering  and  hiding  his  face,  went  out  without  a  word. 

In  the  nobility  of  soul  which  alone  could  execute  a  revenge  so  mag¬ 
nificent  lies  more  than  riches, —  power. 

History  and  biography  show  many  wonderful  instances  of  the  im¬ 
munity7  accorded  to  men  of  lofty7  character.  A  strange  talisman  seemed 
to  surround  them. 

During  the  Revolutionary  War,  Richard  Jackson  was  accused  of  an 
intention  to  join  the  British  army,  and  admitted  the  truth  of  the  charge. 
He  was  committed  to  the  rude  county  jail,  from  which  he  could  have 
escaped  easily;  but  he  considered  himself  held  by  due  process  of  law, 
and  his  sense  of  duty  forbade  flight  under  such  circumstances. 

He  asked  leave  of  the  sheriff  to  go  out  and  work  by  day,  promising 
to-  return  each  night.  Consent  was  given  readily7,  as  his  character  for 
simple  honesty  was  well  known,  and  for  eight  months  he  went  out  each 
morning  and  returned  at  evening.  At  length  the  sheriff  prepared  to 
take  him  to  Springfield,  to  be  tried  for  high  treason.  Jackson  said  this 
would  be  needless  trouble  and  expense,  for  he  could  go  just  as  well 
alone.  Again  his  word  was  taken,  and  he  set  off  alone.  On  the  way  he 
was  overtaken  by  Mr.  Edwards,  of  the  council  for  Massachusetts,  who 
asked  whifher  he  was  going.  <(  To  Springfield,  sir,"  was  the  reply,  (<  to 
be  tried  for  my  life." 

The  proof  was  complete,  and  Jackson  was  condemned  to  death. 
When  the  president  of  the  council  asked  if  a  pardon  should  be  granted, 
member  after  member  opposed,  until  Mr.  Edwards  told  the  story  of  his 
meeting  with  Jackson  in  the  woods.  By  common  consent  a  pardon  was  at 
once  made  out.  The  childlike  simplicity  and  integrity  of  the  man  had 
saved  his  life. 

During  the  civil  war  in  France,  Montaigne  alone  kept  his  castle  gates 
unbarred,  and  was  not  molested.  His  character  was  more  powerful  than 
the  king’s  guards. 

On  the  second  of  September,  1792,  the  populace  broke  into  the  pris¬ 
ons  of  Paris,  crowded  almost  to  suffocation  with  aristocrats  and  priests. 
These  fell  like  grain  before  the  scythe  of  the  reaper.  But  in  the  midst 
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of  that  wild  revel  of  blood,  a  sans  culotte  recognized  the  Abbd  Sicard, 
who  had  spent  his  life  teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  in  whose  house — • 

(<  The  cunning  fingers  finely  twined 
The  subtle  thread  that  knitteth  mind  to  mind; 

There  that  strange  bridge  of  sighs  was  built  where  roll 
The  sunless  waves  that  sever  soul  from  soul, 

And  by  the  arch,  no  bigger  than  a  hand, 

Truth  traveled  over  to  the  silent  land.” 

(<  Behold  the  bosom  through  which  you  must  pass  to  reach  that  of 
this  good  citizen,”  said  Mounot,  who  knew  the  abbe  only  by  sight  and 
reputation  ;  (<  you  do  not  know  him.  He  is  the  Abbe  Sicard,  one  of  the 
most  benevolent  of  men,  the  most  useful  to  his  country,  the  father  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb.”  The  murderers  around  embraced  him,  and  wished 
to  carry  him  home  in  their  arms.  Even  in  that  bloodstained  throng, 
the  power  of  a  noble  character  was  still  supreme. 

In  the  army,  fleeing  from  Moscow  amid  the  bewildering  snows  of  a 
biting  Russian  winter,  was  a  German  prince  whose  sterling  character 
had  endeared  him  to  all  his  soldiers.  One  bitter  night,  in  the  ruins  of  a 
shed  built  for  cattle,  all  lay  down  to  sleep,  cold,  tired,  and  hungry.  At 
dawn  the  prince  awoke,  warm  and  refreshed,  and  listened  to  the  wind 
as  it  howled  and  shrieked  around  the  shed.  He  called  his  men,  but  re¬ 
ceived  no  reply.  Looking  around,  he  found  their  dead  bodies  covered 
with  snow,  while  their  cloaks  were  piled  upon  himself,  —  their  lives 
given  to  save  his. 

Garibaldi’s  power  over  his  men  amounted  to  fascination.  Soldiers 
and  officers  were  ready  to  die  for  him.  His  will-power  seemed  to  en¬ 
slave  them.  In  Rome  he  called  for  forty  volunteers  to  go  where  half  of 
them  would  be  sure  to  be  killed  and  the  others  probably  wounded.  The 
whole  battalion  rushed  forward  ;  and  they  had  to  draw  lots,  so  eager 
were  all  to  obey. 

Strong  character  means  personal  influence. 

“You  could  not  stand  with  Burke  under  an  archway  while  a  shower 
of  rain  was  passing,”  said  Dr.  Johnson,  “without  discovering  that  he 
was  an  extraordinary  man.” 

“  Let  a  king  and  a  beggar  converse  freely  together,”  said  Bulwer, 
“  and  it  is  the  beggar’s  fault  if  he  does  not  say  something  which  makes 
the  king  lift  his  hat  to  him.” 

When  Diogenes  had  been  captured  by  pirates,  and  was  about  to 
be  sold  as  a  slave,  he  pointed  to  a  Corinthian,  very  carefully  dressed, 
saying,  (<  Sell  me  to  that  man;  he  wants  a  master.”  His  wish  was 
granted,  and  the  Corinthian  found  ere  long  that  the  slave  was  really  his 
master.  He  who  lived  in  a  tub  had  more  influence  than  the  man  who 
dwelt  in  a  palace. 
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Wellington  said  that  Napoleons  presence  in  the  French  army  was 
equivalent  to  forty  thousand  additional  soldiers. 

(<  Be  you  only  whole  and  sufficient,”  says  Emerson,  «and  I  shall  feel 
you  in  every  part  of  my  life  and  fortune,  and  I  can  as  easily  dodge  the 
gravitation  of  the  globe  as  escape  your  influence.” 

<(  If  you  would  know  the  power  of  character,  see  how  much  you  would 
impoverish  the  world  if  you  could  take  clean  out  of  history  the  lives 
of  Milton,  Shakespeare,  and  Plato,— these  three,— and  cause  them  not 
to  be.” 

Was  not  the  author  of  «  Paradise  Lost,”  who  resolved  in  early  life 
upon  a  high  purpose  and  in  his  old  age  fulfilled  it,  a  more  successful 
man  than  the  wealthiest  of  Charles’s  courtiers  ?  With  <(  darkness  before 
and  danger’s  voice  behind,”  in  poverty,  loneliness,  and  pain,  Milton 
breathed  the  air  and  lived  in  the  light  of  heaven.  That  was  success  in 
life,  and  so,  in  spite  of  seeming  failure  at  the  last,  were  the  noble  careers 
of  Livingstone  and  Gordon.  Who  cares  to  ask  what  such  men  died 
worth  ?  John  Wesley  left  a  few  pounds  only  behind  him,  but  he  also 
left  a  memory  so  fragrant  that  the  lapse  of  a  century  has  not  lessened  its 
sweetness. 

<(  I  fear  John  Knox’s  prayers  more  than  an  army  of  ten  thousand 
men,”  said  Mary,  Queen  of  Scotland. 

In  a  speech  on  the  funeral  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  the  house 
of  commons,  November  15,  1852,  Disraeli  said,  (<  The  Duke  of  Welling¬ 
ton  has  left  to  this  country  a  great  legacy,  greater  even  than  his  fame, — 
he  has  left  to  us  the  contemplation  of  his  character.” 

Queen  Victoria  left  a  similar  legacy,  not  only  to  her  own  people, 
but  also  to  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  She  believed  that  virtue  was  the 
most  precious  jewel,  above  diamonds,  gold,  crowns,  and  kingdoms;  and 
that  character-building  is  the  noblest  achievement  on  earth.  There  was 
not  a  throne  in  Europe  which  could  stand  against  her  character,  and, 
compared  to  it,  the  millions  of  the  Rothschilds  or  of  all  the  modern 
Croesuses  would  look  ridiculous. 

During  her  long  reign,  never  a  breath  of  suspicion  or  scandal  dis¬ 
graced  her  court.  She  would  not  receive  a  divorcee,  whatever  the 
nature  of  the  divorce.  There  was  a  quality  in  Queen  Victoria  greater 
than  leadership,  greater  than  that  of  a  mere  ruler.  What  a  legacy 
she  has  left  in  her  simple,  sweet  simplicity  and  tolerance,  and  in  her 
devotion  to  duty!  Like  Lincoln,  she  gave  visible  images  to  those  holy 
passions  in  her  intense  devotion  to  the  common  people,  of  whom  God 
put  a  good  many  in  England,  as  He  did  in  the  United  States.  Time  and 
again  she  gladly  yielded  her  high  prerogatives,  inherited  from  the  proud¬ 
est  kings  of  the  centuries,  to  make  poor,  miserable  men  freer  and  hap¬ 
pier.  She  was  England’s  great  emancipator,  and  one  may  see  her  sitting 
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there,  in  statue,  with  unshackled  slaves  about  her  feet,  the  slaves  of 
England’s  mills  and  mines  and  slums.  Victoria  loved  the  miserable 
wretches  in  Whitechapel,  the  clodhoppers  in  Yorkshire,  the  hod-carriers 
in  Cornwall,  and  the  withered  creatures  in  the  Birmingham  gingham 
mills,  as  she  loved  her  titled  classes. 

Like  an  ideal  Christian,  she  took  the  hands  of  a  Jew,  a  Mohammedan, 
a  Buddhist,  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  a  Protestant,  and  locked  the  safety  of 
her  empire  in  their  strong  grasp.  She  reflected  in  her  life  the  brother¬ 
hood  and  beauty  of  all  the  great  religions.  Disraeli  saw  in  her  a  noble 
Jewess,  a  Ruth;  her  Indian  Mohammedan  servants  worshiped  her  with 
a  reverence  that  no  Mohammedan  ever  gave  to  another  woman;  and 
English  Roman  Catholics,  like  Lord  Halifax,  looked  up  to  her  as  their 
pope.  Victoria  did  much  in  her  reign  to  crush  the  hydra-headed  serpent 
of  sectarianism. 

It  is,  indeed,  refreshing  to  know  that,  in  these  days  of  rush,  drive,  and 
competition,  when  everybody  seems  to  be  trying  to  put  the  dollar-mark 
on  everything,  when  fraud  and  greed  and  vice  and  crime  are  rampant, 
the  whole  world  turned  aside  for  a  moment  to  honor  a  queen,  not  be¬ 
cause  she  was  a  queen,  but  because  she  was  a  good  woman. 

<(  Please  tell  me,”  a  lady  asked  of  William  O.  Stoddard,  <(did  Mr. 
Lincoln  seem  a  great  man  to  those  who  were  most  intimately  associated 
with  him  in  every-day  life  ?  Or  was  he  great  only  at  a  distance,  or  in 
retrospect  ?  Did  he  seem  great  to  you,  as  you  met  him  daily  at  the 
White  House  ? ” 

«  As  to  that,  madam, ®  he  replied,  <(  I  discovered,  in  after  years,  that 
I  had  seen  and  studied  his  greatness  much  more  fully,  perhaps  more 
critically,  than  I  was  then  aware.  One  strong  impression  was  left  indel¬ 
ibly  upon  my  mind.  I  saw  him  on  various  occasions,  under  varied  cir¬ 
cumstances,  surrounded  by  or  in  conference  with  the  foremost  men  of 
his  day.  Among  them  were  his  cabinet  officers,  senators,  congressmen, 
jurists,  governors  of  states,  scholars,  literary  men,  military  and  naval 
celebrities,  and  foreign  ambassadors.  Of  many  of  these  men  I  had,  my¬ 
self,  formed  previously  even  exaggerated  estimates.  I  took  note,  how¬ 
ever,  of  one  inevitable,  unfailing  phenomenon.  Every  man  of  them 
seemed  suddenly  to  diminish  in  size  the  moment  he  in  any  manner  came 
into  comparison  wTith  Mr.  Lincoln.” 

(< America  has  furnished  to  the  world  the  character  of  Washington,” 
said  Webster.  (<  If  our  American  institutions  had  done  nothing  else,  that 
alone  would  have  entitled  them  to  the  respect  of  mankind.  ® 

When  the  corner-stone  of  the  Washington  monument  was  laid,  July 
4,  1848,  Mr.  Winthrop  said:  (<  Build  it  to  the  skies  —  you  cannot  out¬ 
reach  the  loftiness  of  his  principles;  found  it  upon  the  massive  and  eter¬ 
nal  rock  —  you  cannot  make  it  more  enduring  than  his  fame;  construct 
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it  of  the  purest  Parian  marble  —  you  cannot  make  it  purer  than  his 

life. ” 

Gladstone  called  Washington  "the  purest  figure  in  history,”  and 
added:  "  If,  among  all  the  pedestals  supplied  by  history  for  public 
characters  of  extraordinary  nobility  and  purity,  I  saw  one  higher  than 
all  the  rest,  and  if  I  were  required  at  a  moment’s  notice  to  name  the  fit¬ 
test  occupant  for  it,  I  think  that  my  choice,  at  any  time  within  the  last 
forty-five  years,  would  have  lighted,  and  it  would  now  light,  upon  Wash¬ 
ington!  ” 

Charles  James  Fox,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  spoke  of  that  "illus¬ 
trious  man,  before  whom  all  borrowed  greatness  sinks  into  insignifi¬ 
cance.” 

Lord  Brougham  said:  "  Until  time  shall  be  no  more,  will  a  test  of 
the  progress  which  our  race  has  made  in  wisdom  and  virtue  be  derived 
from  the  veneration  paid  to  the  immortal  name  of  Washington!  ” 

Lafayette,  speaking  of  his  friend,  said:  "  Never  did  I  behold  so 
superb  a  man.” 

"We  look  with  amazement,”  wrote  an  eminent  thinker,  "on  such 
eccentric  characters  as  Alexander,  Caesar,  Cromwell,  Frederick,  and 
Napoleon,  but  when  Washington’s  face  rises  before  us,  instinctively 
mankind  exclaims,  (  This  is  the  man  for  nations  to  trust  and  reverence, 
and  for  rulers  to  follow. >  ” 

"Where,”  asked  Byron, — 

"  Where  may  the  wearied  eye  repose 
When  gazing  on  the  great, 

Where  neither  guilty  glory  glows, 

Nor  despicable  state? 

"Yes,  one  —  the  first,  the  last,  the  best, 

The  Cincinnatus  of  the  West, 

Whom  envy  dared  not  hate, — 

Bequeathed  the  name  of  Washington, 

To  make  men  blush  there  was  but  one !  ” 

Longfellow  expressed  the  same  idea  thus:  — 

"  So,  when  a  great  man  dies, 

For  years  beyond  our  ken, 

The  light  he  leaves  behind  him  lies 
Upon  the  paths  of  men.” 

"No  man  or  woman  of  the  humblest  sort,”  said  Phillips  Brooks, 
«  can  be  really  strong,  pure,  and  good  without  the  world  being  the  better 
for  it,  without  somebody  being  helped  and  comforted  by  the  very  exist¬ 
ence  of  this  goodness.  ” 
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Luther  said  that  the  prosperity  of  a  country  depends,  not  on  the 
abundance  of  its  revenues,  nor  on  the  strength  of  its  fortifications,  nor 
on  the  beauty  of  its  public  buildings;  but  it  consists  in  the  number  of  its 
cultivated  citizens,  in  its  men  of  education,  enlightenment,  and  character; 
here  are  to  be  found  its  true  interest,  its  chief  strength,  its  real  power. 

«  The  real  value  of  a  country  must  be  weighed  in  scales  more  delicate 
than  the  balance  of  trade,”  says  Lowell.  “The  gardens  of  Sicily  are 
empty  now,  but  the  bees  from  all  climates  still  fetch  honey  from  the 
tiny  garden-plot  of  Theocritus.  On  a  map  of  the  world  you  may  cover 
Judea  with  your  thumb;  Athens  with  a  finger-tip;  and  neither  of  them 
figures  in  the  Prices  Current,  but  they  still  lord  it  in  the  thought  and 
action  of  every  civilized  man.  The  measure  of  a  nation’s  true 
success  is  the  amount  it  has  contributed  to  the  thought,  the  moral 
gy,  the  intellectual  happiness,  the  spiritual  hope  and  con- 
tion  of  mankind.” 

Louis  XIV.  asked  Colbert  how  it  was  that,  ruling  so  great 
and  populous  a  country  as  France,  he  had  been  unable 
to  conquer  so -small  a  country  as  Holland.  “Because,” 
said  the  minister  “  the  greatness  of  a  country  does  not 
depend  upon  the  extent  of  its  territory,  but  on  the 
character  of  its  people.  ” 

<(  The  truth  for  us  to  remember  at  all  times,  and  es¬ 
pecially  in  these  times,”  says  Bishop  Potter,  of  New 
York,  “is  the  truth  that  the  hope  of  a  nation  is  not  in  its 
forms  of  government,  nor  in  the  wisdom  and  equity  of 
nor  in  the  justice  and  purity  of  its  administration,  so 
much  as  in  the  elevation  and  redemption  of  individual  character  among 
its  people.” 

<(  No  republic  can  live  —  no  man  can  live  in  a  republic  —  in  which 
wrong  is  the  repeated  choice  either  of  the  people  or  of  the  state,”  says 
David  Starr  Jordan;  a  nineteenth-century  echo  of  what  Washington  said 
in  his  first  inaugural  address.  “  The  foundation  of  ourv national  policy,” 
said  the  Father  of  his  Country,  “  will  be  laid  in  the  pure  and  immutable 
principles  of  private  morality.”  In  the  reply  to  this  address  of  Washing¬ 
ton  by  the  Senate,  these  words  were  used:  <(  We  feel,  sir,  the  force  and 
acknowledge  the  justice  of  the  observation  that  the  foundation  of  our 
national  policy  should  be  laid  in  private  morality.  If  individuals  be  not 
influenced  by  moral  principles,  it  is  vain  to  look  for  public  virtue.” 

Professor  Blackie  of  the  LLiiversity  of  Edinburgh  said  to  a  class  of 
young  men:  “  Money  is  not  needful;  power  is  not  needful;  liberty  is  not 
needful;  even  health  is  not  the  one  thing  needful;  but  character  alone  is 
that  which  can  truly  save  us,  and  if  we  are  not  saved  in  this  sense,  we 
certainly  must  be  damned.” 
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He  who  is  not  <(  saved  ”  in  the  sense  of  possessing-  an  approving  con¬ 
science,  sooner  or  later  learns,  to  his  cost,  that,  though  he  count  his 
wealth  in  millions,  he  is  lost  to  abiding  happiness, —  lacking  the  moral 
basis  of  joy  which  alone  can  make  it  lasting.  Burns  says:  — 

(<  It’s  no’  in  titles  nor  in  rank, 

It’s  no’  in  wealth  like  London  Bank, 

To  purchase  peace  and  rest; 

It’s  no’  in  making  muckle  mair, 

It’s  no’  in  books,  it’s  no’  in  lear, 

To  make  us  truly  blest; 

If  Happiness  has  not  her  seat 
And  center  in  the  breast, 

We  may  be  wise,  or  rich,  or  great, 

But  never  can  be  blest. 

M  Let  a  prince  be  guarded  by  soldiers,  attended  by  councilors,  and 
shut  up  in  forts,”  said  Plutarch;  w  yet,  if  his  thoughts  disturb  him,  he  is 
miserable.  ” 

(<  He  that  loses  his  conscience,”  says  Izaak  Walton,  (<  has  nothing  left 
that  is  worth  keeping.  ” 

Take  life  as  an  earnest,  vital  affair.  Take  it  as  if  you  personally 
were  born  to  perforin  a  merry  part  in  it, —  as  if  the  world  had  waited 
for  your  coming  to  lighten  dark  places.  Take  it  as  a  grand  opportunity 
<(  not  to  be  ministered  unto  but  to  minister.”  Take  life  like  a  man  with 
a  body  to  be  kept  strong,  a  mind  to  be  kept  clear,  a  soul  to  live  forever. 
Then  shall  you  know,  in  the  fullness  of  joy,  that  <(  a  man’s  life  consisteth 
not  in  the  abundance  of  things  which  he  hath,”  but  in  the  kind  of  man 
he  is. 

A  great  character,  founded  on  the  living  rock  of  principle,  is,  in  fact,  not  a 
solitary  phenomenon,  to  be  at  once  perceived,  limited,  and  described.  It  is  a  dispo¬ 
sition  of  Providence,  designed  to  have  not  merely  an  immediate,  but  a  continuous, 
progressive,  and  never-ending  agency.  It  survives  the  man  who  possesses  it;  sur¬ 
vives  his  age, —  perhaps  his  country,  his  language.  — Edward  Everett. 

Human  improvement  is  from  within  outward. —  J.  A.  Froude. 

Not  in  the  clamor  of  the  crowded  street, 

Not  in  the  shouts  and  plaudits  of  the  throng, 

But  in  ourselves,  are  triumph  and  defeat. 

—  Longfellow. 
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Vicissitudes  are  inevitable,  therefore,  discouragement  should  never  enter  into 
the  mind  of  man.  —Charles  Brodie  Patterson. 

The  fire  in  the  flint  shows  not  till  it  be  struck. —  Shakespeare. 

The  good  are  better  made  by  ill, 

As  odors  crushed  are  sweeter  still. 

—  Rogers. 

If  there  be  no  enemy,  no  fight;  if  no  fight,  no  victory;  if  no  victor}-,  no 
crown.  —Savonarola. 

For  noble  souls,  through  dust  and  heat, 

Rise  from  disaster  and  defeat 
The  stronger. 

—  Longfellow. 

Adversity  has  the  effect  of  eliciting  talents  which  in  prosperous  circum¬ 
stances  would  have  lain  dormant.  — Horace. 

We  know  not  of  what  we  are  capable  till  the  trial  eomes;  till  it  comes,  per¬ 
haps,  in  a  form  which  makes  the  strong  man  quail,  and  turns  the  gentlewoman  into 
a  heroine.  — Mrs.  Jameson. 

Our  darkest  hopes  in  pangs  are  born, 

The  kindliest  kings  are  crowned  with  thorn. 

—  Massey. 

It  is  only  great  periods  of  calamity  that  reveal  to  us  our  great  men,  as 
comets  are  revealed  by  total  eclipses  of  the  sun.  — Richter. 

A  man  who  had  heard  Lincoln  speak  in  Norwich,  Connecticut,  some 
time  before  he  was  nominated  for  the  presidency,  was  greatly 
impressed  by  the  closely-knit  logic  of  the  speech.  Meeting  him 
the  next  day  on  a  train,  he  asked  him  how  he  had  acquired  his  wonderful 
logical  powers  and  acuteness  in  analysis.  Lincoln  replied :  — 

(<  It  was  my  terrible  discouragement  which  did  that  for  me.  When  I 
was  a  young  man  I  went  into  an  office  to  study  law.  I  saw  that  a  law¬ 
yer’s  business  is  largely  to  prove  things,  I  said  to  myself:  (  Lincoln, 
when  is  a  thing  proved  ?  '  That  was  a  poser.  What  constitutes  proof  ? 
Not  evidence;  that  was  not  the  point.  There  may  be  evidence  enough, 
but  wherein  consists  the  proof?  You  remember  the  old  story  of  the 
German  who  was  tried  for  some  crime,  and  they  brought  half  a  dozen 
respectable  men  who  swore  they  saw  the  prisoner  commit  the  deed. 
( Vel,*  he  replied,  (  vat  of  dat  ?  Six  men  schwears  dot  dey  saw  me  do  it. 
I  prings  more  nor  two  tozen  goot  men  who  schwears  dey  did  not  see  me 
do  it. J  So,  wherein  is  the  proof?  I  groaned  over  the  question,  and 
finally  said  to  myself,  (Ah!  Lincoln,  you  can’t  tellC  Then  I  thought: 
(  What  use  is  it  for  me  to  be  in  a  law  office  if  I  can’t  tell  when  a  thing  is 
proved  ?  >  So  I  gave  it  up  and  went  back  home,  over  in  Kentucky. 
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((  Soon  after  I  returned  to  the  old  log  cabin,  I  fell  in  with  a  copy  of 
Euclid.  I  had  not  the  slightest  notion  what  Euclid  was,  and  I  thought  I 
would  find  out.  I  found  out;  but  it  was  no  easy  job.  I  looked  into  the 
book  and  found  it  was  all  about  lines,  angles,  surfaces,  and  solids;  but 
I  could  not  understand  it  at  all.  I  therefore 
began  at  the  beginning,  and  before  spring  I 
had  gone  through  that  old  Euclid’s  geometry, 
and  could  demonstrate  every  proposition  like  a 
book.  Then  in  the  spring,  when  I  got  through 
with  it,  I  said  to  myself  one  day:  ( Ah,  do  you 
know  now  when  a  thing  is  proved  ? >  And  I 
answered:  (Yes,  sir,  I  doP  (  Then  you  may  go 
back  to  the  law  shop/  and  I  went.” 

«  Soldiers!  ”  exclaimed  Napoleon,  when  he  met  the 
twelve  thousand  men  of  General  Yaubois,  after  they 
had  retreated,  overwhelmed  by  the  advance  of  seventy- 
five  thousand  Austrian  troops,  (<  I  am  displeased  with 
you.  You  have  evinced  neither  discipline  nor  valor. 

You  have  allowed  yourselves  to  be  driven  from  positions 
where  a  handful  of  resolute  men  might  have  arrested  an  army.  You 
are  no  longer  French  soldiers!  Chief  of  the  staff,  cause  it  to  be  written 
on  their  standards,  ( They  arc  no  longer  of  the  army  of  Italy. n  ” 

«  We  have  been  misrepresented!”  pleaded  the  battered  veterans,  as 
they  crowded  around  their  youthful  commander,  tears  trickling  down 
their  cheeks.  <(  The  soldiers  of  the  enemy  were  three  to  our  one ;  try  us 
once  more;  place  us  in  the  post  of  danger,  and  see  if  we  do  not  belong 


to  the  army  of  Italy!  ” 

<(  Yes,”  said  Napoleon,  in  a  kind  tone,  “I  will  give  you  another 
chance,  soon,  to  retrieve  your  reputation.”  In  the  next  battle,  he  placed 
them  in  the  van,  and  they  made  good  their  pledge  by  rolling  back  the 
greatly  superior  numbers  of  the  Austrians.  Thus,  by  making  it  difficult 
to  win  his  favor,  he  evoked  the  ambition,  courage,  and  persistence  which 
made  them  conquerors,  first,  of  themselves,  and  then  of  the  difficulties 


which  opposed  them. 

No  individual  can  develop  into  the  largest  manhood  or  womanhood 
without  the  education  that  comes  from  struggling  to  overcome  diffi¬ 
culties. 

«  Ad  astra  per  aspera  ”  — (<  To  the  stars  through  bolts  and  bars,  ” —  the 
motto  of  Kansas,  might  well  be  the  motto  of  humanity. .  Every  upward 
step  taken  by  the  race,  as  a  whole,  has  been  over  gigantic  obstacles,  and 
by  the  most  persistent  endeavor,  in  spite  of  pain  and  sorrow,  and  the 
opposition  of  intrenched  ignorance.  The  struggle  of  the  individual  is 
but  a  miniature  of  the  struggle  of  humanity.  The  powers  of  darkness 
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against  light,  of  retrogression  against  progression,  of  ignorance  against 
knowledge,  are  ever  at  work  to  discourage  the  individual,  and  through 
individuals,  the  race.  But  the  struggle  is  as  necessary  as  it  is  inevitable, 
for  the  development  of  our  strength.  It  cannot  be  too  frequently  em¬ 
phasized  that  it  is  not  helps,  but  obstacles,  not  facilities,  but  difficulties, 
that  make  strong  men  and  women. 

Were  it  not  for  suffering  and  struggle,  the  best  part  of  man’s  nature 
would  sleep  a  deep  sleep.  Indeed,  it  might  be  almost  said  that  pain  and 
sorrow  are  the  indispensable  conditions  of  some  men’s  success  and 
the  necessary  means  to  invoke  the  highest  development  of  their  genius. 

Noticing  some  superb  dahlias  at  Crawford’s,  in  the  White  Mountains, 
Kate  Sanborn  inquired  if  there  was  any  special  reason  for  their  unusual 
glory.  They  were  extra  double  and  rich  in  color.  (<  Well,®  said  the  pro¬ 
prietor,  <(  you  must  talk  about  that  with  my  wife;  but  I  believe  she 
pinched  back  all  the  first  buds.® 

When  one  of  our  best  lawyers  was  examined  for  admission  to  the  bar, 
he  feared  he  might  not  pass,  as  he  had  studied  by  himself  while  in  ill 
health,  and  when  teaching  in  a  school,  where  the  various  nationalities  rep¬ 
resented  made  it  very  difficult  to  preserve  discipline  and  rouse  enthusi¬ 
asm  in  the  classes.  One  rich  man’s  son  came  in,  serenely  confident, 
armed  with  several  finely-pointed  pencils,  and  a  fountain  pen,  to  prepare 
the  examination  papers.  All  but  this  poor  young  man  had  enjoyed  in¬ 
struction  in  the  best  law  schools.  At  the  close,  he  led  the  whole  seven¬ 
teen,  with  no  conditions.  Why  ?  Because  he  had  been  pruned  by  poverty 
and  depressing  invalidism,  pinched  back  by  lack  of  advantages,  —  the 
buds  nipped.  He  was  not  allowed  to  go  to  seed. 

Thousands  of  men  of  great  native  ability  have  been  lost  to  the  world 
because  they  have  not  had  to  wrestle  with  obstacles,  and  to  struggle  un¬ 
der  difficulties  sufficient  to  stimulate  into  activity  their  dormant  powers. 
No  effort  is  too  dear  which  helps  us  along  the  line  of  our  proper  career. 

Daniel  Webster  had  no  remarkable  traits  of  character  in  his  boyhood. 
He  was  sent  to  Exeter  Academy  in  New  Hampshire,  and  stayed  there 
only  a  short  time  when  a  neighbor  found  him  crying  on  his  way  home, 
and  asked  the  reason.  Daniel  said  he  despaired  of  ever  making  a 
scholar.  He  said  the  boys  made  fun  of  him,  for  always  being  at  the 
foot  of  the  class,  and  that  he  had  decided  to  give  up  and  go  home.  The 
friend  said  he  ought  to  go  back,  and  see  what  hard  study  would  do.  He 
went  back,  applied  himself  to  his  studies  with  determination  to  win,  and 
it  was  not  long  before  he  silenced  those  who  had  ridiculed  him,  by 
reaching  the  head  of  the  class,  and  remaining  there. 

(<I  have  talked  with  great  men,®  Lincoln  told  his  fellow-clerk  and 
friend,  Greene,  “and  I  do  not  see  how  they  differ  from  others.®  He 
made  up  his  mind  to  put  himself  before  the  public,  and  talked  of  his 
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plans  with  his  friends.  In  order  to  keep  in  practice  in  speaking-,  he 
walked  seven  or  eight  miles  to  debating  clubs.  « Practising  polemics  » 
was  what  he  called  the  exercise. 

He  seemed  for  the  first  time  to  have  begun  to  study  subjects.  Gram¬ 
mar  was  his  first  choice.  He  sought  Mentor  Graham,  the  schoolmaster, 
and  asked  his  advice.  “  If  you  are  going  before  the  public,”  Mr.  Graham 
told  him,  “  you  ought  to  do  it.  ” 

e  could  he  ^^et  a  grammar  ?  There  was  but  one  in  the 
neighborhood,  Mr.  Graham  said,  and  that  was  six  miles  away.  Without 
waiting  for  further  information,  says  «  McClure’s  Magazine,”  the  young 
man  walked  immediately  to  the  place,  borrowed  this  rare  copy  of  Kirk- 
ham's  Grammar,  and  before  night  was  deep  in  its  mysteries.  From  that 
time,  for  weeks,  he  gave  every  moment  of  his  leisure  to  mastering  the 
contents  of  the  book.  Frequently  he  asked  his  friend  Greene  to  (<hold 
the  book  ”  while  he  recited,  and  when  puzzled  by  a  point,  he  would 
consult  Mr.  Graham. 

Lincoln’s  eagerness  to  learn  was  such  that  the  whole  neighborhood 
became  interested.  The  Greenes  lent  him  books,  the  schoolmaster  kept 
him  in  mind  and  helped  him  as  he  could,  and  even  the  village  cooper  let 
him  go  into  his  shop  and  keep  up  a  fire  of  shavings  sufficiently  bright  to 
read  by  at  night.  It  was  not  long  before  the  grammar  was  mastered. 

“Well,”  Lincoln  said  to  Greene,  “if  that’s  what  they  call  science,  I 
think  I’ll  go  at  another.”  He  had  made  another  discovery,  —  that  he 
could  conquer  subjects  by  sticking  to  them. 

Had  Franklin  Pierce  not  been  one  of  the  most  persevering  of  men, 
he  would  never  have  been  elected  President  of  the  United  States.  When 
he  made  his  debut  at  the  bar,  he  broke  down  completely.  Although 
deeply  mortified,  he  was  not  discouraged,  as  many  would  have  been. 
He  said  he  would  try  the  experiment  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
times  more,  and  then,  if  he  failed,  he  would  repeat  it  for  the  thousandth 
time. 

“  Do  you  wish  to  live  without  a  trial  ?  ”  asks  a  modern  teacher. 
“  Then  you  wish  to  die  but  half  a  man.  Without  trial  you  cannot  guess 
at  your  own  strength.  Men  do  not  learn  to  swim  on  a  table.  They 
must  go  into  deep  water  and  buffet  the  waves.  Hardship  is  the  native 
soil  of  manhood  and  self-reliance.  Trials  are  rough  teachers,  but  rugged 
schoolmasters  make  rugged  pupils.  A  man  who  goes  through  life  pros¬ 
perous,  and  comes  to  his  grave  without  a  wrinkle,  is  not  half  a  man. 
Difficulties  are  God’s  errands.  And  when  we  are  sent  upon  them  we 
should  esteem  it  a  proof  of  God’s  confidence.  We  should  reach  after  the 
highest  good.” 

A  constant  struggle,  a  ceaseless  battle  to  bring  success  from  inhos¬ 
pitable  surroundings,  is  the  price  of  all  great  achievements.  The  boy  or 
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girl  who  would  attain  a  successful  manhood  or  womanhood  must  prepare 
for  the  work  of  life,  from  the  outset,  by  battling  bravely  against  the  ob¬ 
stacles  that  would  bar  progress. 

(<What!))  exclaimed  a  Frenchman,  on  learning  that  the  author  of 
(<  Don  Quixote  ”  was  poor  in  his  old  age,  although  he  had  borne  arms  m 
the  service  of  his  country, — (<  what!  is  not  Senor  Cervantes  in  good  cir¬ 
cumstances  ?  Why  is  he  not  maintained,  then,  out  of  the  public  treasury  ? ” 

(<  Heaven  forbid  that  his  necessities  should  ever  be  relieved!” 
exclaimed  one  who  heard  the  question,  (<for  it  is  necessity  which  makes 
him  write;  and  his  poverty  makes  the  world  rich.” 

Chauncey  Jerome’s  education  was  limited  to  three  months  each  year 
in  the  district  school  until  he  was  ten,  when  his  father  took  him 
into  his  blacksmith  shop  at  Plymouth,  Connecticut,  to  make  nails. 
Money  was  a  scarce  article  with  young  Jerome.  He  once  chopped 
a  load  of  wood  for  one  cent,  and  often  chopped  by  moonlight  for 
neighbors  at  less  than  a  dime  a  load.  His  father  died  when  the  boy 
was  eleven  years  old,  and  his  mother  was  forced  to  send  him  out, 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  a  little  bundle  of  clothes  in  his  hand,  to 
earn  a  living  on  a  farm.  His  new  employer  kept  him  at  work,  early 
and  late,  chopping  down  trees,  his  shoes  sometimes  full  of  snow,  for 
he  had  no  boots  until  he  was  nearly  twenty-one.  At  fourteen  he  was 
apprenticed  for  seven  years  to  a  carpenter,  who  gave  him  only  board 
and  clothes  for  his  wages.  Several  times,  during  his 
teaUr-.  apprenticeship,  he  carried  his  tools  thirty  miles  on 
his  shoulder  to  his  work  at  different  places.  After 
he  had  learned  his  trade,  he  frequently  walked 
thirty  miles  to  a  job,  with  his  kit  upon  his  back. 
One  day  he  heard  people  talking  of  Eli  Terry, 
of  Plymouth,  who  had  undertaken  to  make  two 
hundred  clocks  in  one  lot.  (<  He’ll  never  live 
long  enough  to  finish  them,”  said  one.  (<  If  he 
should,  ”  said  another,  <(  he  could  not  possibly  sell 
so  many.  The  very  idea  is  ridiculous.”  Chauncey 
pondered  long  over  this  rumor,  for  it  had  been  his 
dream  to  become  a  great  clock-maker.  He  tried 
his  hand,  at  the  first  opportunity,  and  soon  learned 
to  make  a  wooden  clock.  When  he  got  an  order  to 
make  twelve,  at  twelve  dollars  apiece,  he  thought 
his  fortune  was  made.  One  night  he  happened  to  think  that  a  cheap 
clock  could  be  made  of  brass  as  well  as  of  wood,  and  would  not  shrink, 
swell,  or  warp,  appreciably,  in  any  climate.  He  acted  on  the  idea,  and 
became  the  fiist  gieat  manufacturer  of  brass  clocks.  He  made  millions, 
at  the  late  of  six  hundred  a  day,  exporting  them  to  all  parts  of  the  globe. 
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A  writer,  telling  of  the  experiences  of  a  visitor  in  the  various  ragged 
schools  of  London,  says  that  in  one  of  the  schools  he  met  a  ragged  little 
fellow,  of  ten  or  eleven  years,  with  a  bright,  frank,  though  dirty  face, 
busily  reading  from  his  Bible.  He  stopped  occasionally  to  question  his 
teacher  on  what  he  was  reading;  and  most  of  his  inquiries,  although 
clothed  in  the  words  of  his  meager  vocabulary,  were  worthy  of  the  most 
practical  observers.  “Well,  my  little  boy,  where  do  you  live  and  how?” 
asked  the  visitor.  <(  I  live  where  I  can  and  almost  how  I  can.  I  am  a 
water-cress  boy.  I  get  up  at  two  o’clock  in  the  morning  and  walk  a  long 
way,  sometimes  two  miles,  and  sometimes  as  many  as  eight,  to  buy  a 
basket  of  water-cresses.  I  have  to  pay  two  shillings  for  them,  but  I 
generally  sell  them  and  clear  a  shilling,  so  you  see  I  manage  to  get 
along;  only  sometimes  I  don’t  sell  them,  and  then  I  have  to  sleep  under 
one  of  the  arches  of  the  bridge  or  on  the  docks,  or  anywhere.  ” 

The  superintendent  of  the  school  told  how  the  boy  had  worked  early 
and  late,  starving  himself,  almost,  to  release  his  mother  from  prison 
where  she  had  been  put  for  arrears  in  her  rent.  Earnest  and  hard¬ 
working  in  everything,  this  little  fellow  came  promptly,  night  after 
night,  to  the  school,  anxious  to  improve  himself  all  he  possibly  could, 
though  what  with  getting  up  early  and  studying  till  ten  o’clock,  he  had 
left  barely  four  hours  for  the  sleep  he  needed  so  much. 

It  would  be  very  unwise  for  any  boy  or  girl  to  steal  the  time  neces¬ 
sary  for  sleep  in  order  to  devote  it  to  study  or  work;  for  the  building  up 
of  a  sound  body  —  one  of  the  first  essentials  to  a  well-rounded  man  or 
woman  —  is  largely  dependent  on  a  sufficient  amount  of  sleep.  But  the 
example  of  this  little  London  street  waif,  whom  absolute  necessity  com¬ 
pelled  to  curtail  his  hours  of  rest  in  order  to  secure  an  education,  and 
a  support  for  himself  and  his  widowed  mother,  is  no  less  instructive 
than  pathetic. 

<(  There  may  be  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  the  statement  that  we  are 
very  much  what  others  think  us,”  says  Emily  Jones,  “and  that  the  re¬ 
ception  our  observation  meets  with  gives  us  courage  to  go  on  or  discour¬ 
ages  our  efforts. 

«  For  the  faint-hearted,  that  is  undoubtedly  the  case,  but  not  for  him 
who  bravely  determines  to  break  down  every  barrier  to  his  advancement. 

“I  have  in  mind  a  young  woman  who,  at  the  age  of  twenty  years,  de¬ 
cided  that  she  would  enter  the  medical  profession.  For  seven  years  she 
has  struggled  against  the  disapproval  of  friends  and  relatives  and  the 
lack  of  funds  to  enable  her  to  study  medicine. 

“  She  obtained  a  position  as  stenographer,  and  studied  in  the  even¬ 
ings;  undertook  a  preparatory  course;  and,  after  completing  that,  passed 
a  creditable  examination  and  received  a  state  diploma,  entitling  her  to 
admission  to  a  medical  college. 
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“That  was  five  years  ago;  she  had  not  then  the  means  to  take  hei 
through  a  college  course,  and  has  since  kept  her  position,  through  whicl 
she  has  been  enabled  to  save  a  little  sum  for  that  day  when  she  will  be 
gin  the  work  upon  which  her  heart  is  set.  She  has  now  given  up  hei 
position,  and  will  enter  a  medical  college  this  fall,  having  waited  sever 
years,  in  the  face  of  what  would  have  been  to  some,  appalling  hin¬ 
drances.  n 

<(  Will  he  not  make  a  great  painter  ?  ®  was  asked  in  regard  to  an  artist 
fresh  from  his  Italian  tour.  “No,  never, »  replied  Northcote.  (<Whv 
not  ?  w  “  Because  he  has  an  income  of  six  thousand  pounds  a  year. w  In 
the  sunshine  of  wealth  a  man  is,  as  a  rule,  warped  too  much  to  be¬ 
come  an  artist  of  high  merit.  A  drenching  shower  of  adversity  would 
straighten  his  fibers  out  again.  He  should  have  some  great  thwarting 
difficulty  to  struggle  against. 

Difficulties  call  out  great  qualities,  and  make  greatness  possible. 
How  many  centuries  of  peace  would  have  developed  a  Grant  ?  Few 
knew  Lincoln  until  the  great  weight  of  the  war  showed  his  character. 
A  century  of  peace  would  never  have  produced  a  Bismarck.  Perhaps 
Phillips  and  Garrison  would  never  have  been  known  to  history  had  it  not 
been  for  slavery. 

Columbus  was  dismissed  as  a  fool  from  court  after  court,  but  he 
pushed  his  suit  against  an  incredulous  and  ridiculing  world.  Rebuffed 
by  kings,  scorned  by  queens,  he  did  not  swerve  a  hairbreadth  from  the 
overmastering  purpose  which  dominated  his  soul.  The  words,  «  New 
World, »  were  graven  upon  his  heart;  and  reputation,  ease,  pleasure, 
position,  life  itself,  if  need  be,  must  be  sacrificed.  Threats,  ridicule, 
ostracism,  storms,  leaky  vessels,  or  even  mutiny  of  sailors,  could  not 
shake  his  mighty  purpose. 

You  cannot  keep  a  determined  man  from  success.  Place  stumbling- 
blocks  in  his  way  and  he  takes  them  for  stepping-stones,  and  on  them 
will  climb  to  greatness.  Take  away  his  money,  and  he  makes  spurs  of 
his  poverty  to  urge  him  on.  Cripple  him,  and  he  writes  the  «  Waverley 
Novels. n  Lock  him  up  in  a  dungeon,  and  he  composes  the  immortal 
<(  Pilgrim’s  Progress.  *  Put  him  in  a  cradle  in  a  log  cabin  in  an  Ameri¬ 
can  wilderness,  and  within  a  few  years  you  will  find  him  in  the  Capitol 
at  the  head  of  the  greatest  nation  on  the  globe. 

The  very  storms  of  adversity  will  give  you  firmness  of  fiber  and  deep- 
rooted  strength.  You  may  have  many  trials,  but,  if  you  so  choose,  these 
trials  will  be  but  hammers  in  the  forge  of  life,  to  smite  you  into  finer 
shape  and  temper.  «  Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity, »  said  Shakespeare. 
Priceless  are  the  uses  of  difficulty  and  conflict. 

Would  it  were  possible  to  convince  the  struggling  youth  of  to-day  that 
all  that  is  great  and  noble  and  true  in  the  history  of  the  world  is  the 
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result  of  infinite  painstaking',  perpetual  plodding,  of  common,  every-day 
industry! 

Where  shall  we  find  an  illustration  more  impressive  than  in  Abraham 
Lincoln,  whose  life,  career,  and  death  might  be  chanted  by  a  Greek 
chorus  as  at  once  the  prelude  and  the  epilogue  of  the  most  imperial 
theme  of  modern  times  ?  Born  as  lowly  as  the  Son  of  God,  in  a  hovel; 
of  obscure  and  humble  parentage;  reared  in  penury,  squalor,  with  no 
gleam  of  light,  nor  fair  surrounding ;  a  young  manhood  vexed  by  weird 
dreams  and  visions;  with  scarcely  a  natural  grace;  singularly  awkward, 
ungainly  even  among  the  uncouth  about  him;  it  was  reserved  for  this  re¬ 
markable,  character,  late  in  life,  to  be  snatched  from  obscurity,  raised  to 
the  highest  command,  at  a  supreme  moment,  and  intrusted  with  the  des¬ 
tiny  of  a  nation.  The  great  leaders  of  his  party  were  made  to  stand 
aside;  the  most  experienced  and  accomplished  men  of  the  day,  men  like 
Seward,  and  Chase,  and  Sumner,  statesmen  famous  and  trained,  were 
sent  to  the  rear,  while  this  strange  figure  was  brought  by  unseen  hands 
to  the  front,  and  given  the  reins  of  power. 

“Life  offers  no  higher  pleasure, w  says  Johnson,  (<  than  that  of  sur¬ 
mounting  difficulties,  passing  from  one  step  of  success  to  another,  form¬ 
ing  new  wishes  and  seeing  them  gratified. w 

There  would  be  no  joy  in  achievement,  if  there  were  no  struggle 
for  it.  The  ripe  fruit  that  falls  into  the  mouth,  does  not  give  a  boy 
half  so  much  pleasure  as  the  green  apple  he  has  had  to  clamber  up  a 
tree  to  pluck. 

Nor  do  the  objects  attained  by  those  who  have  struggled  upward  to 
success  constitute  their  only  reward. 

When,  after  years  of  toil,  of  opposition,  of  ridicule,  of  repeated  fail¬ 
ure,  Cyrus  W.  Field  placed  his  hand  tipon  the  telegraph  instrument 
flashing  a  message  under  the  sea,  think  you  that  the  electric  thrill  passed 
no  further  than  the  tips  of  his  fingers  ?  When  Thomas  A.  Edison  demon¬ 
strated  in  Menlo  Park  that  the  electric  light  had  at  last  been  developed 
into  a  commercial  success,  do  you  suppose  those  bright  rays  failed  to 
illuminate  the  inmost  recesses  of  his  soul  ?  Edward  Everett  said :  <(  There 
are  occasions  in  life  in  which  a  great  mind  lives  years  of  enjoyment  in 
a  single  moment.  I  can  fancy  the  emotion  of  Galileo  when  first  raising 
the  newly-constructed  telescope  to  the  heavens,  he  saw  fulfilled  the  grand 
prophecy  of  Copernicus,  and  beheld  the  planet  Venus,  crescent  like  the 
moon.  It  was  such  another  moment  as  that  when  the  immortal  print¬ 
ers  of  Mainz  and  Strasburg  received  the  first  copy  of  the  Bible  into 
their  hands,  the  work  of  their  divine  art;  like  that  when  Columbus, 
through  the  gray  dawn  of  the  twelfth  of  October,  1492,  beheld  the  shores 
of  San  Salvador;  like  that  when  the  law  of  gravitation  first  revealed  itself 
to  the  intellect  of  Newton;  like  that  when  Franklin  saw,  by  the  stiffen- 
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ing  fibers  of  the  hemp  cord  of  his  kite,  that  he  held  the  lightning  in  his 
grasp;  like  that  when  Leverrier  received  from  Berlin  the  tidings  that 
the  predicted  planet  was  found.” 

There  is  no  royal  road  to  success.  Not  even  the  greatest  geniuses 
have  found  a  smooth  path  to  their  triumphs.  The  only  way  to  achieve¬ 
ment  of  any  kind  is  by  the  old,  old  road  of  toil  and  patient  endeavor 
over  which  humanity  has  walked,  often  with  breaking  heart  and  bleed¬ 
ing  feet,  since  the  beginning  of  time.  But  we  have  what  the  pioneers 
of  dim  and  distant  ages  lacked.  Every  step  of  the  way  is  marked  for 
us  by  monuments  of  invention  and  discovery,  products  of  genius,  al¬ 
most  superhuman  achievements  of  men  who  literally  hewed  their  way 
to  success.  Poor  and  weak,  indeed,  must  be  the  boy  or  girl,  who,  despite 
the  noble  example  of  the  centuries,  will  sit  supinely  down  in  the  midst 
of  the  priceless  opportunities  of  a  free  Christian  country,  and  complain 
that  they  cannot  go  on  because,  forsooth,  there  are  some  briers  in  their 
path ! 

Roger  Bacon,  one  of  the  profoundest  thinkers  the  world  has  pro¬ 
duced,  was  cruelly  persecuted  for  his  studies  in  natural  philosophy.  He 
was  accused  of  dealing  in  magic ;  his  books  were  burned  in  public,  and  he 
was  kept  in  prison  for  years.  Yet  he  persevered,  and,  in  spite  of  all  the 
obstacles  placed  in  his  way,  won  success. 

The  immortal  Homer  was  a  blind  beggar;  H£sop  was  a  slave;  Lin¬ 
naeus,  the  great  naturalist,  was  so  poor  when  struggling  for  an  educa¬ 
tion  that  he  had  to  mend  his  shoes  with  folded  paper,  and  often  to  get 
his  meals  from  his  friends. 

During  the  ten  years  in  which  he  made  his  greatest  discoveries,  Isaac 
Newton  could  hardly  pay  two  shillings  a  week  to  the  Royal  Society,  of 
which  he  was  a  member.  Some  of  his  friends  wanted  to  get  him  ex¬ 
cused  from  this  payment,  but  he  would  not  allow  them  to  do  so. 

David  Livingstone,  at  ten  years  of  age,  was  put  into  a  cotton  factory 
near  Glasgow.  Out  of  his  first  week’s  wages  he  bought  a  Latin  gram¬ 
mar,  and  studied  in  the  evening  schools  for  years.  He  would  sit  up  and 
study  till  midnight,  unless  his  mother  drove  him  to  bed,  notwithstanding 
he  had  to  be  at  the  factory  at  six  in  the  morning.  He  mastered  Virgil 
and  Horace  in  this  way,  and  read  extensively,  besides  studying  botany. 
So  eager  and  thirsty  for  knowledge  was  he,  that  he  would  place  his  book 
before  him  on  the  spinning-jenny,  and,  amid  the  deafening  roar  of  ma¬ 
chinery,  would  pore  over  its  pages. 

(<  Many  and  many  a  time  since,”  said  Harriet  Martineau,  referring  to 
her  father’s  failure  in  business,  (<liave  we  said  that,  but  for  that  loss  of 
money,  we  might  have  lived  on  in  the  ordinary  method  of  provincial 
ladies  with  small  means,  saving  and  economizing  and  growing  narrower 
every  year;  whereas,  by  being  thrown,  while  it  was  yet  time,  on  our  own 
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resources,  we  have  worked  hard  and  usefully,  won  friends,  reputation, 
and  independence,  seen  the  world  abundantly,  abroad  and  at  home;  in 
short,  have  truly  lived  instead  of  vegetating. » 

By  her  own  confession,  this  versatile  English  author  proves  that,  but 
for  the  obstacles  she  had  to  overcome,  her  work  on  political  economy, 
translated  into  French  and  German,  her  (<  History  of  England  During 
the  Thirty  Years’  Peace, her  <(  Biographical  Sketches, w  and  numerous 
popular  tales  and  essays,  would  never  have  been  written. 

t(  Is  the  child  crazy  ?  w  demanded  Francis  Stone,  when  his  wife  an¬ 
nounced  that  their  daughter  Lucy  wanted  to  go  to  college.  And  this,  so 
far  as  he  was  concerned,  put  an  end  to  any  hope  the  young  girl  might 
have  cherished  of  enjoying  the  same  privileges  to  which  her  brothers 
were  admitted. 

Was  Lucy  discouraged  ?  On  the  contrary,  this  girl  whom  all  women, 
all  humanity,  should  revere,  as  a  champion  of  justice  and  freedom,  who 
spent  her  life  in  battling  for  liberty  for  the  slave,  and  for  educational  and 
social  liberty  for  women,  became  more  determined  than  ever  to  prepare 
herself  for  a  strong,  useful  life.  If  her  father  would  not 
send  her  to  college,  she  would  earn  money  and,  through 
her  own  efforts,  secure  the  education  she  desired. 

Picking  berries  and  chestnuts,  to  be  sold  at  the 
nearest  market,  was  her  first  step  toward  the  goal 
of  her  ambition.  Far  and  near  she  sought  the 
berries  and  chestnuts,  which  procured  the  longed- 
for  books.  During  all  the  hours  which  she  could 
snatch  from  household  tasks,  and  in  the  evening  time, 
which  for  others  of  her  age  was  a  season  for  relaxa¬ 
tion  and  amusement,  she  studied  till  the  hours  grew 
small  and  the  candle  short,  and  the  weary  brain  would 
no  longer  be  refused  its  need  of  sleep.  The  berry-picker  be¬ 
came  a  meagerly-paid  teacher, —  teaching  being  one  of  the  half-dozen 
occupations  then  open  to  women, — and,  at  twenty-five,  Lucy  Stone  had 
earned  enough  to  enable  her  to  start  for  college. 

On  her  way  to  Oberlin,— the  only  college  at  that  time  where  negro 
and  woman  students  were  admitted, —  in  passing  from  Buffalo  to  Ohio, 
over  Lake  Erie,  the  self-reliant  young  woman  hoarding  with  rigid  econ¬ 
omy  the  small  sum  she  had  saved,  slept,  with  a  number  of  others  as  poor 
as  herself,  on  the  deck  of  a  steamer,  with  a  grain-sack  for  a  pillow,  amid 
the  cattle  and  other  freight.  Working  for  three  cents  an  hour,  boarding 
herself  at  the  rate  of  fifty  cents  a  week,  doing  her  own  laundry  work, 
rising  superior  to  all  physical  discomfort  in  her  eagerness  to  be  an  edu¬ 
cated  woman,  Lucy  Stone  was  always  found  among  the  most  advanced 
pupils  of  her  class. 
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(<  Yet  this  girl  who,”  as  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  says,  (<  was  the  first 
speaker  who  stirred  the  nation’s  heart  on  the  subject  of  woman’s  wrongs,” 
was  no  genius,  unless  we  accept  the  definition  of  the  word  as  <(an  un¬ 
limited  capacity  for  taking  pains.”  She  simply  determined,  for  a  noble 
purpose,  to  become  educated;  and,  unaided, —  nay,  mocked  and  ridi¬ 
culed,  hooted  and  mobbed,  for  her  brave  championship  of  the  wronged 
and  oppressed, —  she  won  her  way  to  an  honored  place  in  the  ranks  of 
the  world’s  great  workers. 

Perhaps  no  one  ever  battled  harder  to  overcome  obstacles  which 
would  have  disheartened  most  men  than  did  Demosthenes.  He  had  such 
a  weak  voice,  and  such  an  impediment  in  his  speech,  and  was  so  short  of 
breath,  that  he  could  scarcely  get  through  a  single  sentence  without 
stopping  to  rest.  All  his  first  attempts  were  nearly  drowned  by  the 
hisses,  jeers,  and  scoffs  of  his  audiences.  His  first  effort  that  met  with 
success  was  against  his  guardian,  who  had  defrauded  him,  and  whom  he 
compelled  to  refund  a  part  of  his  fortune.  He  was  so  discouraged  by 
his  defeats  that  he  determined  to  give  up  forever  all  attempts  at  oratory. 
One  of  his  auditors,  however,  believed  the  young  man  had  something  in 
him,  and  encouraged  him  to  persevere.  He  accordingly  appeared  again 
in  public,  but  was  hissed  down  as  before.  As  he  withdrew,  hanging  his 
head  in  great  confusion,  a  noted  actor,  Satyrus,  encouraged  him  still 
further  to  try  to  overcome  his  impediment.  He  stammered  so  much 
that  he  could  not  pronounce  some  of  the  letters  at  all,  and  his  breath 
would  give  out  before  he  could  get  through  a  sentence.  Finally,  he  de¬ 
termined  to  be  an  orator,  cost  what  it  might.  He  went  to  the  seashore 
and  practised  amid  the  roar  of  the  breakers,  with  small  pebbles  in  his 
mouth,  in  order  to  overcome  his  stammering,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
accustom  himself  to  the  hisses  and  tumults  of  his  audience.  He  over¬ 
came  his  short  breath  by  practising  speaking  while  running  up  steep 
and  difficult  places  on  the  shore.  His  awkward  gestures  were  also  cor¬ 
rected  by  long  and  determined  drill  before  a  mirror. 

(<  Eloquence  must  have  been  born  with  you,”  said  a  friend  to  J.  P. 
Curran.  <(  Indeed,  my  dear  sir,  it  was  not,”  replied  the  orator;  « it  was 
born  some  three  and  twenty  years  and' some  months  after  me.”  Speak¬ 
ing  of  his  first  attempt  at  a  debating  club,  he  said:  (<  I  stood  up, 
trembling  in  every  fiber,  but,  remembering  that  in  this  I  was  but 
imitating  Tully,  I  took  courage  and  had  actually  proceeded  almost  as  far 
as  (  Mr.  Chairman,  )  when,  to  my  astonishment  and  terror,  I  perceived 
that  every  eye  was  turned  on  me.  There  were  only  six  or  seven  pres¬ 
ent,  and  the  room  could  not  have  contained  as  many  more;  yet  it  was, 
to  my  panic-stricken  imagination,  as  if  I  were  the  central  object  in 
nature,  and  assembled  millions  were  gazing  upon  me  in  breathless  ex¬ 
pectation.  I  became  dismayed  and  dumb.  My  friends  cried,  ‘Hear 
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him!)  but  there  was  nothing  to  hear.”  He  was  nicknamed  « Orator 
Mum,”  and  well  did  he  deserve  the  title,  until  he  ventured  to  stare  in 
astonishment  at  a  speaker  who  was  (( culminating  chronology  by  the 
most  preposterous  anachronisms.  ”  «  I  doubt  not, »  said  the  annoyed 

speaker,  <(  that  (  Orator  Mum  >  possesses  wonderful  talents  for  eloquence, 
but  I  would  commend  him  to  show  it  in  future  by  some  more  popular 
method  than  his  silence.”  Stung  by  the  taunt,  Curran  rose  and  gave 
the  man  a  (<  piece  of  his  mind,  ”  speaking  quite  fluently  in  his  anger. 
Encouraged  by  this  success,  he  took  great  pains  to  become  a  good 
speaker.  He  corrected  his  habit  of  stuttering  by  reading  favorite  pas¬ 
sages  aloud  every  day,  slowly  and  distinctly,  and  speaking  at  every 
opportunity. 

“The  more  difficulties  one  has  to  encounter,  within  and  without,” 
says  Horace  Bushnell,  (<  the  more  significant  and  the  higher  in  inspira¬ 
tion  his  life  will  be.” 

A  well-poised  man  or  woman,  one  who,  under  ordinarily  prosperous 
conditions,  would  not  differ  essentially  from  those  about  him,  under  stress 
of  difficulty  will  be  like  that  famous  HSolian  harp  which  a  German 
knight  undertook  to  make  by  stretching  wires  from  tower  to  tower  of  his 
castle.  When  he  finished  the  harp,  it  was  silent;  but,  when  the  breezes 
began  to  blow,  he  heard  faint  strains  like  the  murmuring  of  distant 
music.  At  length  a  tempest  arose  and  swept  with  fury  over  his  castle, 
and  then  soul-stirring  music  came  from  the  wires. 

Extraordinary  experiences  are  sometimes  necessary  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  finer  qualities  of  men  and  women.  It  takes  storms  to  call 
out  the  music  of  their  lives. 

<(  My  earliest  recollection,”  says  Booker  T.  Washington,  in  the  (<  Atlan¬ 
tic  Monthly,”  (<is  of  a  small,  one-room  log  hut  on  a  large  slave  plantation 
in  Virginia.  After  the  close  of  the  war,  while  working  in  the  coal  mines 
of  West  Virginia  for  the  support  of  my  mother,  I  heard  in  some  acci¬ 
dental  way  of  the  Hampton  Institute.  When  I  learned  that  it  was  an  in¬ 
stitution  where  a  black  boy  could  study,  could  have  a  chance  to  work  for 
his  board,  and  at  the  same  time  be  taught  how  to  work  and  to  realize 
the  dignity  of  labor,  I  resolved  to  go  there.  Bidding  my  mother  good- 
by,  I  started  out,  one  morning,  to  find  my  way  to  Hampton,  though  I 
was  almost  penniless  and  had  no  definite  idea  where  Hampton  was.  By 
walking,  begging  rides,  and  paying  for  a  portion  of  the  journey  on  the 
steam-cars,  I  finally  succeeded  in  reaching  the  city  of  Richmond,  Vir¬ 
ginia. 

(<  I  was  without  money  or  friends.  I  slept  under  a  sidewalk,  and  by 
working  on  a  vessel  next  day,  I  earned  money  to  continue  my  way  to 
the  institute,  where  I  arrived  with  a  surplus  of  fifty  cents.  At  Hampton 
I  found  an  opportunity  —  in  the  way  of  buildings,  teachers,  and  indus- 
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tries,  provided  by  the  generous  — to  get  training  in  the  class-room,  and 
by  practical  touch  with  industrial  life  to  learn  thrift,  economy,  and  push. 
I  was  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  of  business,  Christian  influence, 
and  a  spirit  of  self-help  that  seems  to  have  awakened  every  faculty  in 
me,  and  caused  me  for  the  first  time  to  realize  what  it  meant  to  be  a  man 
instead  of  a  piece  of  property. 

<(  While  there,  I  resolved  that,  when  I  had  finished  the  course  of 
training,  I  would  go  into  the  far  South,  into  the  Black  Belt,  so  called, 
and  give  my  life  to  providing  for  others  the  same  kind  of  opportunity 
for  self-reliance  and  self-awakening  that  I  had  found  provided  for  me  at 
Hampton. ® 

How  faithfully  this  benefactor  of  his  race  has  fulfilled  his  early  re¬ 
solve  is  evidenced  by  the  institution  at  Tuskegee,  Alabama,  which  has 
won  the  praise  of  the  leading  educators  of  the  world.  The  school,  'which 
started  in  a  small  shanty,  in  1881,  with  one  teachei  and  thirty  students, 
has  become  a  model  industrial  college,  with  a  corps  of  nearly  a  hundred 
trained  teachers,  while,  within  the  twenty  years  of  its  existence,  its 


pupils  have  increased  to  thirty  times  the  original  number. 

«  I  once  knew  a  little  colored  boy,®  said  Frederick  Douglass  (<  whose 
mother  and  father  died  when  he  was  but  six  years  old.  He  was  a  slave, 
and  had  no  one  to  care  for  him.  He  slept  on  a  dirt  floor,  in  a  hovel,  and 
in  cold  weather  would  crawl  into  a  meal-bag,  head -foremost,  and  leave 

his  feet  in  the  ashes  to  keep  them  warm.  Often 
he  would  roast  an  ear  of  corn  and  eat  it  to  sat¬ 
isfy  his  hunger,  and  many  times  did  he  crawl 
under  the  barn  or  stable  and  secure  eggs, 
which  he  would  roast  in  the  fire  and  eat. 
That  boy  did  not  wear  pantaloons,  but  only  a 
tow-linen  shirt.  Schools  were  unknown  to 
him,  and  he  learned  to  spell  from  an  old  Web¬ 
ster’s  spelling-book,  and  to  read  and  write 
from  posters  on  cellar  and  barn  doors,  while 
boys  and  men  would  help  him.  He  would 
then  preach  and  speak,  and  was  soon  well 
known.  He  became  a  presidential  elector, 
United  States  marshal,  United  States  recorder, 
United  States  diplomat,  and  accumulated  some 
wealth.  He  then  wore  broadcloth,  and  didn’t  have 
to  divide  crumbs  with  the  dogs  under  the  table.  That 
boy  was  Frederick  Douglass.  What  was  possible  for  me  is  possible  for 
you.  Strive  earnestly  to  add  to  your  knowledge.  So  long  as  you  remain 
in  ignorance,  so  long  will  you  fail  to  command  the  respect  of  your  fellow- 
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men. 
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<(  Accustom  yourself  to  master  and  overcome  things  of  difficulty”; 
says  Pliny,  <(for  as  you  will  observe,  the  left  hand,  for  want  of  practice, 
is  insignificant  and  not  adapted  to  general  business;  yet,  from  con¬ 
stant  use,  it  holds  the  bridle  better  than  the  right.” 

Young  men  and  young  women  starting  out  in  life,  ay,  even  boys 
and  girls  at  school,  should  look  in  the  face  the  fact  that  obstacles  are  not 
only  inevitable,  but  that  they  are  an  indispensable  part  of  the  training 
for  honorable  success.  Their  conquest  measures  the  price  of  all  achieve¬ 
ment.  w  The  gods,”  says  Emerson,  “sell  anything  and  to  everybody  at 
a  fair  price.”  You  can  have  what  you  rightfully  desire,  whatsoever  will 
make  you  a  better  and  more  useful  member  of  society,  if  you  are  willing 
to  pay  the  price. 

Do  you  long  for  an  education  ?  Would  you,  if  necessary,  wear  thread¬ 
bare  clothes  in  college,  and  board  yourself  ?  Would  you,  like  Thurlow 
Weed,  study  nights  by  the  light  of  a  camp-fire  in  a  sugar-orchard  ? 
Would  you  walk  two  miles,  through  the  snow,  with  pieces  of  rag  carpet 
tied  about  your  feet  for  shoes,  that  you  might,  like  him,  borrow  a  coveted 
book  ?  Have  you  the  determination  that  would  hammer  an  education 
from  the  stone-quarry,  like  Hugh  Miller;  the  patience  that  would  spend 
a  lifetime  in  tracing  the  handwriting  of  the  Creator,  down  through  the 
ages,  in  the  strata  of  the  rocks  ? 

Would  you  bless  your  race  by  inventions  and  discoveries?  Could  you 
cheerfully  earn  the  means  to  carry  on  your  experiments  by  working  in 
Richard  Arkwright’s  barber-shop  in  a  basement,  with  this  sign  over  your 
door:  (<  Come  to  the  Subterraneous  Barber  —  a  Clean  Shave  for  a  Half¬ 
penny  ”  ?  Could  you  plod  on  with  enthusiasm  after  seeing  a  mob  tear 
down  the  mill  you  had  erected  for  the  employment  of  your  machinery  ? 
Is  incessant  labor  for  fifteen  weary  years  too  great  a  price  to  pay  for 
George  Stephenson’s  first  successful  locomotive  ? 

Would  your  patience  suffice  to  practise  on  Handel’s  harpsichord,  in 
secret,  until  every  key  was  hollowed  by  your  fingers  to  resemble  the 
bowl  of  a  spoon  ?  Could  you  endure  the  most  bitter  persecution,  for 
years,  to  rank  with  William  Lloyd  Garrison  as  a  benefactor  of  an  un¬ 
fortunate  race  ?  After  acquiring  a  fortune,  could  you,  like  Cyrus  W. 
Field,  give  up  all  your  wrell-earned  leisure,  devote  years  of  almost  hope¬ 
less  drudgery,  and  risk  all  your  wealth,  amid  the  scoffs  of  men,  in  a  seem¬ 
ingly  futile  attempt  to  bind  two  continents  together  by  an  electric  cord  ? 
Could  you  show  the  persistence  of  Isaac  New'ton,  who,  aftei  spending 
long  years  on  an  intricate  calculation,  had  his  papers  destroyed  b\  his  dog 
Diamond,  and  then  cheerfully  began  to  replace  them  ?  Would  you  excel 
in  literature  ?  Would  not  the  dread  of  rejected  manuscript,  returned 
with  thanks,  dishearten  you  after  you  had  given  to  your  work  years  of 
your  ripest  thought  at  great  sacrifice?  Would  you  have  laboriously 
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created  and  dictated  (<  Paradise  Lost,”  in  a  world  you  could  not  see,  and 
then  have  sold  it  for  fifteen  pounds,  in  an  age  in  which  a  learned  London 
critic  could  say,  <(  The  blind  schoolmaster  has  written  a  tedious  poem  on 
(  The  Fall  of  Man,*  and,  unless  length  has  merit,  it  has  none  ”  ?  Would 
not  the  grating  of  the  jail  door  and  the  long  nights  in  a  dungeon  dampen 
your  ardor  for  the  authorship  of  even  the  immortal  <(  Pilgrim’s  Prog¬ 
ress  ”  ?  Have  you  the  courage  of  Carlyle,  who,  after  he  had  lent  the 
manuscript  of  the  <(  French  Revolution  ”  to  a  friend,  whose  servant  care¬ 
lessly  used  it  to  kindle  the  fire,  calmly  went  to  work  and  rewrote  it  ? 

Patience,  perseverance,  undaunted  courage,  loyalty  to  high  ideals 
and  the  dominant  purposes  of  life,  are  the  tests  of  royal  manhood  and 
womanhood,  the  steps  that  lead  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  world’s 
best  work. 

Every  condition,  be  it  what  it  may,  has  hardships,  hazards,  pains,” 
says  W  .  E.  Channing.  (<  W  e  try  to  escape  them ;  we  pine  for  a  sheltered 
lot,  for  a  smooth  path,  for  cheering  friends  and  unbroken  success.  But 
Providence  ordains  storms,  disasters,  hostilities,  sufferings;  and  the 
great  question  whether  we  shall  live  to  any  purpose  or  not,  whether  we 
shall  grow  strong  in  mind  and  heart,  or  be  weak  and  pitiable,  depends 
on  nothing  more  than  on  our  use  of  adverse  circumstances.  Outward 
evils  are  designed  to  school  our  passions  and  to  rouse  our  faculties  and 
virtues  to  intenser  action.  Sometimes  they  seem  to  create  new  powers. 
Difficulty  is  the  element,  and  resistance  the  true  work  of  man.  Self¬ 
culture  never  goes  on  faster  than  when  embarrassed  circumstances,  the 
opposition  of  man  or  the  elements,  unexpected  changes  of  the  times,  or 
other  forms  of  suffering,  instead  of  disheartening,  throw  us  on  our  inward 
lesources,  turn  us  for  strength  to  God,  make  clear  to  us  the  great  pur¬ 
pose  of  life,  and  inspire  calm  resolution.  No  greatness  or  goodness  is 
worth  much  unless  tried  in  these  fires.  » 

The  life  of  Schubert,  the  great  composer,  was  one  of  humiliation,  dis¬ 
appointment,  and  struggle.  Poverty,  few  opportunities  for  general  cul¬ 
ture,  and  an  unpleasing  personal  appearance,  were  all  against  him.  But, 
though  he  exercised  himself  in  every  species  of  musical  composition,  he 
is  best  known  by  his  exquisite  songs  and  ballads,  unrivaled  of  their  kind, 
which  were,  so  to  speak,  the  products  of  his  pain.  Verily,  as  Phillips 
Brooks  says,  «  the  things  which  never  could  have  made  a  man  happy,  de¬ 
velop  a  power  to  make  him  strong.”  Emile  Zola’s  early  manhood  wit¬ 
nessed  a  bitter  struggle  against  poverty  and  deprivation.  Until  he  was 
twenty,  he  was  a  spoiled  child;  but  on  his  father’s  death,  he  and  his 
mother  began  the  battle  of  life  in  Paris.  Of  this  dark  time,  Zola  himself 
says:  «  Often  I  went  hungry  for  so  long  that  it  seemed  as  if  I  must  die. 

I  scarcely  tasted  meat  from  one  month’s  end  to  another,  and  for  two 
days  I  lived  on  three  apples.  Fire,  even  on  the  coldest  nights,  was  an 
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undreamed-of  luxury,  and  I  was  the  happiest  man  in  Paris  when  I  could 
get  a  candle,  by  the  light  of  which  I  might  study  at  night. » 

The  beautiful  home  for  incurables  at  Richmond,  Virginia,  was 
founded  by  the  individual  efforts  of  a  young  girl  after  she  had  been 
assured  by  physicians  that  she  would  be  an  invalid  for  life.  One  day, 
as  Charles  M.  Graves  tells  the  story  in  "Success,"  Miss  Mary  T. 
Greenhow,  while  out  riding,  was  thrown  from  her  horse,  receiving 
such  severe  injuries  that  for  nine  years  she  lay  upon  her  bed,  scarcely 
able  to  move  herself.  When  gently  told  that  she  never  would  be 
well  again,  she  bore  up  as  bravely  as  she  could,  while  the  busy  brain 
at  once  set  itself  to  solve  the  problem  as  to  what  she,  a  helpless  invalid, 
should  do  with  her  life.  Suddenly,  like  an  illumination  from  heaven, 
the  thought  flashed  upon  her  that  she  would  build  a  home  for  incurables 
in  her  native  city.  Then  she  made  a  vow  that  if  God  would  raise  her 
up  and  give  back  her  strength,  she  would  dedicate  to  Him  and  to  this 
great  work  her  whole  life.  She  made  the  vow  in  good  faith,  and  ex¬ 
pected  that,  if  she  went  about  performing  her  part  in  the  same  spirit, 
God  would  not  withhold  His  assistance.  Lying  upon  her  back,  yet  able 
to  use  her  hands,  she  began  to  make  small  paper  mats.  Soon  she  began 
to  grow  better,  and  before  long  was  able  to  be  taken  on  a  trip  to 
Washington,  where  she  sold  her  mats  for  five  dollars.  This  was  the  first 
money  ever  earned  for  the  home.  She  carried  it  to  Richmond,  and  long 
ere  such  an  institution  seemed  more  than  an  idle  dream  to  most  people, 
this  small  sum  was  put  in  a  bank  to  the  credit  of  the  Virginia  Home  for 
Incurables.  A  year  or  more  rolled  by,  and  Miss  Greenhow  was  a  wholly 
well  woman,  wrapped  up  completely  in  her  work.  She  went  over  the 
entire  city,  making  a  house-to-house  canvass,  and  thus  secured  about 
three  hundred  subscriptions  of  one  dollar  each.  She  would  delay  no 
longer.  A  small  house  was  taken,  at  a  rental  of  two  hundred  and 
seventy  dollars  out  of  the  three  hundred  and  five  dollars.  There  were 
no  chairs,  no  cots,  no  furniture  of  any  sort, —  nothing  save  thirty-five 
dollars  to  buy  these  things,  to  buy  medicines,  and  to  pay  physicians  for 
the  eight  patients  who  were  at  once  admitted. 

But  the  people  of  Richmond  saw  that  this  brave  little  woman  was  in 
earnest,  and  came  to  the  rescue.  The  charter  was  granted  to  the  home, 
March  i,  1894,  and  the  corner-stone  of  the  handsome  new  building  was 
laid  April  16,  1898.  The  building  alone  cost  eight  thousand  dollars,  and 
the  grounds  —  half  of  which  were  donated, —  are  valued  at  seven  thou¬ 
sand  dollars.  The  institution  has  become  so  deeply  rooted  in  the 
affections  of  the  people  of  Richmond  that  the  city  council  makes  an 
appropriation  for  it  every  year,  and  philanthropic  men  give  it  a  place  in 
their  wills,  that,  at  their  death,  as  well  as  in  their  lifetime,  they  may  have 
a  part  in  the  good  and  the  glory  of  its  mission. 
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The  existence  of  the  great  universe  of  stars  and  planets  above  us 
would  never  have  been  known  but  for  the  absence  of  the  sun  and  the 
darkness  of  the  night,  which  reveals  to  us  the  fact  that  our  earth  is  one 
of  the  smallest  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  So  do  clouds  shadow  our  lives 
in  order  that  we  may  discover  and  bring  to  light  the  higher  qualities 
that  otherwise  might  sleep  forever  in  darkness. 

We  should  come  out  of  every  struggle  with  a  wider  horizon  and  a 
more  determined  endeavor  to  rise  superior  to  all  that  would  hinder  or 
hold  us  down.  It  is  possible,  under  all  circumstances,  to  be  at  one's 
best,  and  to  do  one’s  best.  Angels  can  do  no  more. 

To  be  beaten,  but  not  ‘broken ;  to  be  victorious,  but  not  vainglorious ; 
to  strive  and  contend  for  the  prize,  and  to  win  it  honestly  or  lose  it 
cheerfully;  to  use  every  power  in  the  race,  and  yet  never  to  wrest  an  un¬ 
due  advantage  or  win  an  unlawful  mastery, —  verily,  in  all  this  there  is 
training  and  testing  of  character  which  searches  it  to  the  very  roots,  and 
this  is  a  result  which  is  worth  all  that  it  costs  us. 

Are  you  tempted  to  turn  aside  from  the  pursuit  of  an  honorable  ambi¬ 
tion  to  make  the  most  of  yourself,  because  you  are  confronted  by  difficulties 
you  did  not  anticipate  ?  Then  read  Helen  Keller’s  inspiring  words:  — 

<(  I  have,  like  other  people,  I  suppose,  made  many  resolutions  that  I  have 
broken  or  only  half  kept;  but  the  one  which  I  send  you,  and  which  was  in  my 
mind  long  before  it  took  the  form  of  a  resolution,  is  the  keynote  of  my  life. 
It  is  this, —  always  to  regard  as  mere  impertinences  of  fate  the  handicaps  which 
were  placed  upon  my  life  almost  at  the  beginning.  I  resolved  that  they 
should  not  crush  or  dwarf  my  soul,  but  rather  be  made  to  blossom,  like  Aaron’s 
rod,  with  flowers.  ® 

Do  you  say  it  is  impossible  for  you  to  do  what  so  many  noble  men 
and  women,  perhaps  less  well  equipped  than  you,  have  done  ?  Then 
hear  the  words  of  Carlyle,  himself  the  son  of  poverty  and  toil,  and  a  life¬ 
long  martyr  to  dyspepsia:  — 

(<  It  is  not  a  lucky  word,  this  same  impossible ;  no  good  comes  to  those  that 
have  it  so  often  in  their  mouth.  Who  is  he  that  says  always,  <  There  is  a  lion 
in  the  way  >  ?  Sluggard,  thou  must  slay  the  lion,  then ;  the  way  has  to  be  trav¬ 
eled  !  Poetry  demonstrated  to  be  impossible,  arises  the  Burns,  arises  the 
Goethe.  Unheroic  commonplace  being  now  clearly  all  we  have  to  look  for, 
comes  the  Napoleon,  comes  the  conquest  of  the  world.  It  was  proved  by 
fluxionary  calculus  that  steamships  could  never  get  across  from  the  farthest 
point  of  Ireland  to  the  nearest  of  Newfoundland;  impelling  force,  resisting 
force,  maximum  here,  minimum  there, —  by  law  of  nature  and  geometric 
demonstrations, —  what  could  be  done?  The  <  Great  Western,  >  could  weigh 
anchor  from  Bristol  Port;  that  could  be  done.  The  <  Great  Western, >  bound¬ 
ing  safe  through  the  gullets  of  the  Hudson,  threw  her  cable  out  on  the  capstan 
of  New  York,  and  left  our  still  moist  paper  demonstration  to  dry  itself  at 
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leisure.  < Impossible  ? >  cried  Mirabeau  to  his  secretary,  <  Ne  me  dites  jamais  ce 
bete  de  mot , —  Never  name  to  me  that  blockhead  of  a  word  !  >  » 

Surroundings  which  men  call  unfavorable  cannot  prevent  the  unfold¬ 
ing  of  your  powers.  From  the  plain  fields  and  lowlands  of  Avon  came 
the  Shakespearean  genius  which  has  charmed  the  world.  From  among 
the  rock-ribbed  hills  of  New  Hampshire  sprang  the  greatest  of  Ameri¬ 
can  orators  and  statesmen,  Daniel  Webster.  From  the  crowded  ranks 
of  toil,  and  from  homes  to  which  luxury  is  a  stranger,  have  often  come  the 
leaders  and  benefactors  of  our  race.  Indeed,  when  Christ  came  upon 
earth,  His  early  abode  was  a  place  so  poor  and  so  much  despised  that 
men  thought  He  could  not  be  the  Christ,  asking,  in  utter  astonishment, 
(<  Can  any  good  thing  come  out  of  Nazareth  ? )> 

Remember  that,  w  between  the  thought  and  the  success,  God  is  the 
only  agent. *  If  your  thought  be  right,  the  purpose  of  your  life  pure 
and  unselfish,  the  forces  of  heaven  will  be  enlisted  in  your  cause. 

We  treat  adversity  as  an  enemy,  when  it  is  our  truest  friend.  It  is  a 
demonstration  of  the  accurate  operation  of  the  laws  of  cause  and  consequence. 

—  C.  B.  Newcomb. 

In  times  of  great  danger  men  develop  unsuspected  physical  strength,  and  the 
force  of  the  whole  body  seems  to  rush  upward  and  compact  itself  with  thumb  or  fist. 

—  N.  D.  Hillis. 

At  the  point  of  discouragement  we  are  often  nearest  accomplishment. 

—  C.  B.  Newcomb. 

The  heart  is  like  a  tree  that  gives  balm  for  the  wounds  of  man  only  when 
the  iron  has  pierced  it.  — Chateaubriand. 

Nations  are  educated  through  suffering;  mankind  is  purified  through  sorrow. 

—  Mazzini. 

But  try,  I  urge,—  the  trying  shall  suffice  ;  the  aim,  if  reached  or  not,  makes 
great  the  life.  — Browning. 

We’re  beaten  back  in  many  a  fray, 

But  newer  strength  we  borrow, 

And,  where  the  vanguard  camps  to-day, 

The  rear  shall  rest  to-morrow.  » 

—  Gerald  Massey. 
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What  the  superior  man  seeks  is  in  himself ;  what  the  small  man  seeks  is  in 
others.  —Confucius. 

To  thine  own  self  be  true,  and  it  must  follow  as  the  night  the  day,  thou  canst 
not  then  be  false  to  any  man.  — Shakespeare. 

I  never  thrust  my  nose  into  other  men’s  porridge.  It  is  no  bread  and  butter 
of  mine.  Every  man  for  himself,  and  God  for  us  all.  — Cervantes. 

The  pious  and  just  honoring  of  ourselves  may  be  thought  the  fountainhead 
from  whence  every  laudable  and  worthy  enterprise  issues  forth.  — Milton. 

Nothing  can  work  me  damage,  except  myself ;  the  harm  that  I  sustain  I  carry 
about  with  me,  and  never  am  a  real  sufferer  but  by  my  own  faults. 

—  St.  Bernard. 

<(  The  first  step  to  failure  is  the  first  doubt  of  yourself. w 
Yes,  to  this  thought  I  hold  with  firm  persistence; 

The  last  result  of  wisdom  stamps  it  true  : 

He  only  earns  his  freedom  and  existence 
Who  daily  conquers  them  anew. 

—  Goethe. 

In  his  poem  of  (<  The  Lunkheads, »  Sam  Walter  Foss  gives  a  valuable 
lesson.  There  were  three  of  these  “lunkheads”;  at  least,  so  their 
neighbors  and  acquaintances  agreed.  But  two  of  them  never  could 
be  made  to  see  their  limitations,  and  felt  and  spoke,  and  aspired  and 
worked,  according  to  their  strong  belief  in  themselves,  and  came  to  oc¬ 
cupy  leading  and  important  places  in  the  nation  and  society.  The  third 
<(  lunkhead  "  accepted  the  verdict  of  others,  and  acted  accordingly.  After 
years  of  lonely  toil,  he  is  shown  poor  and  unnoticed,  wondering  how  it 
is  that  his  companion  (<  lunkheads  »  have  so  far  outstripped  him. 

Outside  of  character,  purity,  and  manliness  or  womanliness,  there  is 
nothing  which  it  is  more  detrimental  to  kill  or  mutilate  than  one’s  self- 

confidence  and  self-respect;  and  yet,  strangely  enough,  this  virtue _ 

for  it  is  a  virtue,  and  a  great  one  —  is  one  which  parents,  friends,  teach¬ 
ers,  and  companions,  who  really  wish  to  help  and  never  to  hinder,  often 
think  it  wise  to  suppress  or  largely  to  check.  A  child  should  be  taught  to 
expect  success,  to  believe  that  he  is  born  to  succeed,  as  the  acorn  is  des¬ 
tined  to  become  an  oak.  It  should  grow  up  in  the  firm  belief  that  it 
will  succeed.  Teachers  often  lessen  their  pupils’  faith  in  themselves  by 
telling  them  they  are  going  to  fail  in  their  recitations  or  examinations, 
instead  of  inspiring  them  with  hope  and  confidence  of  success. 

Theie  is,  of  course,  a  blatant,  empty  conceit,  which  produces,  and 
must  produce,  nothing  but  meaningless  words  and  vainglorious  acts. 
It  is  a  bubble  which  cannot  be  too  surely  or  quickly  punctured,  and 
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which  bears  no  relation  to  the  quiet,  intense  conviction  of  a  soul’s  belief 
in  itself. 

(<  Self-conceit,  ”  it  is  said,  <(  magnifies  all  its  powers,  minimizes  all  its 
weaknesses,  cheats  itself,  and  thinks  it  cheats  the  world.  Self-conceit 
makes  a  man  eclipse  himself  with  himself.  True  self-confidence, 
through  individual  honesty  and  sincerity,  feels  all  its  weaknesses,  sees 
the  thin  places  in  its  armor  for  fighting  the  world,  but  does  not  on  that 
account  lose  heart,  nor  accept  the  conditions  as  final.” 

In  1793  the  French  royalists  surrendered  Toulon  to  the  English, 
who  occupied  the  city  with  five  thousand  of  their  own  men,  and  eight 
thousand  allied  soldiers.  The  revolutionary  government  of  France  de¬ 
termined  to  retake  the  stronghold  at  all  hazards  and  sent  two  besieging 
armies  for  that  purpose.  After  they  had  spent  three  months  in  ineffec¬ 
tual  attempts,  the  supreme  command  was  given  to  Dugommier,  a  battle- 
scarred  veteran,  and  Napoleon  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  brigadier- 
general  and  given  charge  of  the  artillery.  The  latter,  finding  that  some 
of  the  batteries  were  planted  at  twice  their  range  from  the  enemy,  and 
that  (<  hot  balls  ”  were  heated  so  far  away  that  they  cooled  before  they, 
could  be  carried  to  the  guns,  at  once  began  moving  the  batteries  to 
close  range.  While  this  work  was  in  progress,  fifteen  carriages  arrived 
from  Paris  bringing  sixty  men,  loaded  with  gold  lace  on  their  gaudy 
uniforms. 

(<  Citizen-general,”  said  their  spokesman,  <(  we  come  from  Paris.  The 
patriots  are  indignant  at  your  inactivity  and  delay.  The  soil  of  the 
Republic  has  been  violated.  She  trembles  to  think  that  the  insult 
remains  unavenged.  She  asks:  (  Why  is  Toulon  not  yet  taken  ?  Why 
is  the  English  fleet  not  yet  destroyed  ? >  In  her  indignation  she  has  ap¬ 
pealed  to  her  brave  sons.  We  have  obeyed  her  summons,  and  burn  with 
impatience  to  fulfil  her  expectations.  We  are  volunteer  gunners  from 
Paris.  Furnish  us  with  arms.  To-morrow  we  will  march  against  the 
enemy.” 

Dugommier  was  disconcerted,  but  Napoleon  stepped  to  his  side,  and 
whispered:  (<  Turn  those  gentlemen  over  to  me.  I  will  take  care  of 
them.  ” 

At  daybreak  he  gave  them  charge  of  several  cannon  which  he  had 
placed  on  the  open  seashore,  during  the  night,  and  asked  them  to  sink 
an  English  frigate  which  loomed  through  the  haze. 

(<  But  shall  we  not  have  some  kind  of  shelter  to  fight  behind  ?  ”  nerv¬ 
ously  asked  their  spokesman. 

(<No;  it  will  not  be  necessary,”  replied  Napoleon,  who  sat  like  a 
statue  on  his  horse,  close  by. 

Just  then  a  broadside  from  the  frigate  hurtled  over  their  heads,  and 
the  gorgeous  sixty  fled  precipitately.  Napoleon  still  sat  like  a  statue, 
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and  did  not  even  smile  as  he  looked  his  last  upon  the  vanishing  brag¬ 
garts.  His  calm  self-reliance,  scarcely  less  than  the  enemy’s  cannon, 
had  overcome  all  their  conceit. 

It  would,  in  thousands  of  cases,  do  away  with 
years  of  uncertain  groping,  doubt,  and  fear,  if 
children  were,  from  their  first  days  of  under¬ 
standing,  made  to  feel  that  their  parents  and 
teachers  respect  their  ideas  and  abilities, 
and  expect  important  future  work  from  them. 
A  person  on  whom  another  relies,  and  in  whom 
he  believes,  is  a  thousand  times  more  likely  to  be 
reliable  and  worthy  of  belief  than  the  one  from  whom 
nothing  is  expected,  and  in  whom  no  one  believes.  This 
fact  was  continually  and  conclusively  proved  by  that  mas¬ 
terpiece  in  instructors,  the  master  at  Rugby,  who  kept 
thousands  of  boys  from  disgraceful  escapades  because  they 
<(  couldn’t  disappoint  the  old  man,”  who  believed  in  them  as  scholars 
and  as  gentlemen. 

A  poor  Scotch  weaver  used  to  pray  daily  that  he  might  have  a  good 
opinion  of  himself.  Why  not  ?  Can  I  ask  another  to  think  well  of  me 
when  I  do  not  set  the  example  ?  The  Chinese  say  it  never  pays  to  re¬ 
spect  a  man  who  does  not  respect  himself.  If  the  world  sees  that  I  do 
not  honor  myself,  it  has  a  right  to  reject  me  as  an  impostor,  because  I 
claim  to  be  worthy  of  the  good  opinion  of  others  when  I  have  not  my 
own.  Self-respect  is  based  upon  the  same  principles  as  respect  for 
others.  The  scales  of  justice  hang  in  every  heart,  and  even  the  murderer 
respects  the  judge  who  condemns  him;  for  the  still  small  voice  within 
says:  ((  That  is  right.”  Justice  never  looks  to  see  who  is  in  the  scales 
before  she  strikes  the  balance.  King  or  beggar,  it  is  all  the  same. 

(<You  can  fool  all  the  people  some  of  the  time,”  said  Lincoln,  and 
<(  some  of  the  people  all  the  time,  but  you  can’t  fool  all  the  people  all  the 
time.”  We  cannot  deceive  ourselves  any  of  the  time,  and  the  only  way  to 
enjoy  our  own  respect  is  to  deserve  it.  What  would  you  think  of  a  man 
who  would  neglect  himself,  and  treat  his  shadow  with  the  greatest  respect? 

If  we  would  succeed,  we  must  expect  success,  and  not  create  an  un¬ 
favorable  atmosphere  and  environment  by  constant  distrust  of  ourselves 
and  expressions  of  doubt.  The  fear  of  failure,  and  constant  contempla¬ 
tion  of  its  possibilities,  has  kept  many  a  noble  soul  from  succeeding. 
Believe  firmly  that  if  you  do  not  find  a  way,  you  can  make  one,  and  you 
will  triumph. 

When  an  intelligent,  forceful  person  voices  a  conviction  of  what  he 
can  and  will  do,  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  give  heed  and  credence  to 
the  word  thus  uttered,  though  no  past  acts  stand  sponsor  for  them. 
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<(  Good  God,  that  I  should  have  intrusted  the  fate  of  the  country  and 
of  the  administration  to  such  hands!”  exclaimed  Pitt  to  Lord  Temple, 
after  listening  in  disgust  to  the  egotistical  boasting  of  General  Wolfe' 
the  day  before  his  embarkation  for  Canada.  The  young  soldier  had 

I  drawn  his  sword,  rapped  upon  the  table  with  it,  flourished  it  around  the 
room,  and  told  of  the  great  deeds  he  should  perform. 

Little  did  the  prime  minister  dream  that  this  conceited  young  man 
would  rise  from  his  bed  when  sick  with  a  fever,  and  lead  his  troops  to 
glorious  victory  upon  the  Heights  of  Abraham.  This  apparent  egotism 
was  but  a  prophecy  of  his  ability  to  achieve. 

Napoleon  I.,  when  a  sub-lieutenant,  believed  that  he  had  within  him 
that  which  would  shake  a  world. 

<( Why,  sir,”  said  John  C.  Calhoun  in  Yale  College,  when  a  fellow- 
student  ridiculed  his  intense  application  to  study,  <(  I  am  forced  to  make 
the  most  of  my  time,  that  I  may  acquit  myself  creditably  when  in  Con¬ 
gress.  ”  A  laugh  greeted  this  speech,  when  he  exclaimed,  (<  Do  you 
doubt  it  ?  I  assure  you,  if  I  were  not  convinced  of  my  ability  to  reach 
the  national  capital  as  a  representative  within  the  next  three  years,  I 
would  leave  college  this  very  day!  ” 

(<  What  does  Grattan  say  of  himself  ?  ”  said  Curran,  repeating  the 
question  of  the  egotistical  Lord  Erskine;  ((  Nothing.  Grattan  speak  of 
himself!  Why,  sir,  Grattan  is  a  great  man!  Torture,  sir,  could  not 
wring  a  syllable  of  self-praise  from  Grattan;  a  team  of  six  horses  could 
not  drag  an  opinion  of  himself  out  of  him!  Like  all  other  great  men,  he 
knows  the  strength  of  his  reputation,  and  will  never  condescend  to  pro¬ 
claim  its  march,  like  the  trumpeter  of  a  puppet  show.  Sir,  he  stands  on 
a  national  altar,  and  it  is  the  business  of  us  inferior  men  to  keep  up  the 
fire  and  incense.  You  will  never  see  Grattan  stooping  to  do  either  the 
one  or  the  other.  ” 

What  seems  to  us  disagreeable  egotism  in  others  is  often  but  a  strong 
expression  of  confidence  in  their  ability  to  attain.  Great  men  have 
usually  had  great  confidence  in  themselves.  Wordsworth  felt  sure  of 
his  place  in  history,  and  never  hesitated  to  say  so.  Dante  predicted  his 
own  fame.  Kepler  said  it  did  not  matter  whether  his  contemporaries 
read  his  books  or  not,  (<  I  may  well  wait  a  century  for  a  reader,  since 
God  has  waited  six  thousand  years  for  an  observer  like  myself.”  (<  Fear 
not,”  said  Julius  Caesar  to  his  pilot,  frightened  in  a  storm ;  (<  thou  bearest 
Caesar  and  his  good  fortunes.  ” 

(<Ah!  John  Hunter,  still  hard  at  work!”  exclaimed  a  physician  on 
finding  the  old  anatomist  at  the  dissecting-table.  “Yes,  doctor,  and 
you’ll  find  it  difficult  to  meet  with  another  John  Hunter  when  I  am  gone.” 

“  Heaven  takes  a  hundred  years  to  form  a  great  genius  for  the  regen¬ 
eration  of  an  empire,  and  afterward  rests  a  hundred  years,”  said  Kau- 
8—279 
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nitz,  who  had  administered  the  affairs  of  his  country  with  great  success 
for  half  a  century.  (<  This  makes  me  tremble  for  the  Austrian  monarchy 
after  my  death  !  ” 

«  My  lord, *  said  William  Pitt,  in  1757,  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  (<  I 
am  sure  that  I  can  save  this  country,  and  that  nobody  else  can.”  He 
did  save  it. 

«  Isn’t  it  beautiful  that  I  can  sing  so  ? ”  asked  Jenny  Lind  naively  of 
a  friend. 

Louis  XIV.  said  to  his  clergyman,  (<  Ah !  it’s  all  very  true ;  I  am  a 
sinner,  no  doubt,  since  you  say  so ;  but  le  bon  Dial  will  think  twice  be¬ 
fore  he  casts  out  such  a  great  prince  as  I. ” 

(<  If  a  man  possesses  the  consciousness  of  what  he  is, ”  said  Schelling, 
w  he  will  soon  learn  what  he  ought  to  be;  let  him  have  a  theoretical 
respect  for  himself,  and  a  practical  will  soon  follow.  Levi  said  that  a 
person  under  the  firm  persuasion  that  he  can  command  resources,  virtu¬ 
ally  has  them.  w  Humility  is  the  part  of  wisdom,  and  is  most  becoming 
in  men,”  said  Kossuth;  (<  but  let  no  one  discourage  self-reliance;  it  is,  of 
all,  the  greatest  quality  of  true  manliness.”  Froude  wrote:  <(  A  tree 
must  be  rooted  in  the  soil  before  it  can  bear  flowers  or  fruit.  A  man 
must  learn  to  stand  upright  upon  his  own  feet,  to  respect  himself,  to  be 
independent  of  charity  or  accident.  It  is  on  this  basis  only  that  any  super¬ 
structure  of  intellectual  cultivation  worth  having  can  possibly  be  built.  ” 

When  Professor  Bell  was  struggling  along  in  poverty,  experimenting 
upon  the  telephone,  people  laughed  at  him  for  throwing  his  time  away, 
and  told  him  that  the  telephone  would  never  be  anything  but  a  toy,  and 
that  it  could  not  possibly  be  put  to  practical  use ;  but  he  believed  in  him¬ 
self  and  succeeded. 

When  Fulton  was  building  the  <(  Clermont,”  he  was  looked  upon  as  a 
natural  curiosity,  and  <(  Fulton’s  Folly”  was  a  subject  of  general  ridi¬ 
cule.  The  great  crowd  that  gathered  at  the  ferry  in  New  York,  at  the 
time  advertised  for  the  first  trip  of  the  <(  Clermont  ”  to  Albany,  was  drawn 
there  by  curiosity  to  see  what  they  thought  would  be  an  ignominious 
failure;  but,  when  the  vessel  steamed  off  at  the  rate  of  sixteen  miles 
an  hour,  they  began  to  think  that  Fulton’s  great  confidence  in  himself 
had  some  foundation. 

Very  few  had  any  faith  in  James  B.  Eads  when  he  claimed  that  he 
could  span  the  Mississippi  River  at  St.  Louis  with  a  bridge,  but  he  was 
as  firmly  convinced  before  it  was  built,  as  afterward,  "that  the  bridge 
would  be  successful. 

Elias  Howe  was  ridiculed  for  neglecting  his  family  and  work,  and  for 
living  in  poverty  and  wretchedness  while  experimenting  on  the  sewing- 
machine,  but  he  had  the  utmost  confidence  in  its  final  triumph ;  and,  as 
a  result,  lived  to  give  to  the  world  one  of  the  most  useful  implements  of 
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labor.  The  list  of  those  who  have,  amid  unbelief,  jeers,  and  discourage* 
ments,  banked,  so  to  speak,  solely  upon  their  belief  in  themselves  when 
no  one  else  would  give  them  credit,  is  long.  It  includes  Samuel  F.  B. 
Morse  and  Cyrus  W.  Field,  and  runs  back  to  Columbus,  and  beyond  him 
to  many  an  ancient  name.  An  inveterate  euchre  player,  using  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  his  cult,  uttered  a  veritable  truth  when  he  said,  «  One  who  has 
back  of  him  powerful  friends,  holds  the  right  and  left  bowers, » — next 
to  the  best  cards  in  the  pack, — "but  he  who  begins  with  an  unshakable 
faith  in  himself  and  his  own  idea,  holds  the  ( joker,  >  which  captures  any 
trick,  that  led  by  the  right  bower  included. ” 

(<  Temptation, 8  says  Rev.  Dr.  Hillis,  «is  a  teacher  of  character. 
Protection  gives  innocence,  but  practice  gives  virtue.  For  ship-timber 
we  pass  by  the  sheltered  hothouse,  seeking  the  oak  on  the  storm-swept 
hills.  In  that  beautiful  story  of  the  lost  paradise,  God  pulls  down  the 
hedge  built  around  Adam  and  Eve.  The  government  through  a  fence 
outside  was  succeeded  by  self-government  inside. * 

The  only  real  foundation  for  self-reliance  must  be  self-respect. 

But  for  one  who  cannot  thoroughly  respect  himself,  high  and  abid¬ 
ing  self-confidence,  or  the  confidence  of  others,  is  impossible.  A  person 
may  for  a  time  deceive  others,  and,  perhaps,  actually  deceive  himself, 
but  as  meanness,  or  littleness,  or  unworthiness  of  any  kind  in  another 
person  cannot  long  escape  one’s  notice,  or  fail  to  destroy  one’s  confi¬ 
dence  in  him,  so  one  cannot  himself  be  unworthy  and  long  lack  the 
knowledge  that  he  is  so,  or  retain  for  himself  that  (<  self-reverence  ” 
which  Tennyson  truly  names  as  one  of  the  things  which  lead  to  <(  sover¬ 
eign  power.”  You  would  not  rely  upon  another  whom  you  did  not 
honor;  and,  if  you  cannot  honor  yourself,  you  will  either  never  begin, 
or  will  very  soon  cease,  to  rely  upon  yourself ;  and  there  lies  the  path 
of  danger.  Some  one  has  truly  said :  — 

<(  To  think  meanly  of  oneself,  is  to  sink  in  one’s  own  estimation  as  well 
as  in  the  estimation  of  others.  As  the  thoughts  are,  so  will  the  acts  be. 
A  man  cannot  live  a  high  life  who  grovels  in  a  moral  sewer  of  his  own 
thoughts.  He  cannot  aspire  if  he  looks  down;  if  he  would  rise,  he  must 
look  up.  The  very  humblest  may  be  sustained  by  the  proper  indulgence 
.of  this  feeling;  and  poverty  itself  may  be  lifted  and  lighted  up  by  self- 
respect.  It  is  truly  a  noble  sight  to  see  a  poor  man  hold  himself  upright 
amid  all  his  temptations,  and  refuse  to  demean  himself  by  low  actions.” 

Self-respect  is  the  root  of  the  most  of  the  virtues,  especially  of  clean¬ 
liness,  chastity,  reverence,  sobriety,  and  honesty. 

Never  do  anything  of  which  you  will  have  cause  to  be  ashamed. 
There  is  one  good  opinion  which  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  you; 
namely,  your  own.  (<  An  easy  conscience,”  says  Seneca,  <(  is  a  continual 
feast.  ” 
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rt  People  are  accustomed,  ”  says  Reading,  (<  to  treat  a  man  much  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  respect  which  he  shows  for  himself. ” 

((  One  self-approving  hour  whole  years  outweighs 
Of  stupid  starers  and  of  loud  huzzas  ; 

And  more  true  joy  Marcellus  exiled  feels 
Than  Caesar  with  a  senate  at  his  heels. ” 

We  are  all  familiar  with  people  who  are  constantly  depreciating 
themselves,  decrying  their  hard  luck,  and  complaining  that  fate  is 
against  them.  How  can  a  man  expect  to  succeed  when  he  has  lost  faith 
in  his  own  powers  ?  A  hypnotist  can  so  deprive  his  subject  of  confidence 
in  his  strength  that  he  cannot  rise  from  his  chair,  even  if  he  be  an  ath¬ 
lete.  People  who  go  through  life  bemoaning  their  luck,  and  thinking 
that  success  is  for  others  but  not  for  them,  must  expect  failure,  for  self- 
confidence  is  the  very  foundation  of  all  accomplishment. 

(<  Well-matured  and  well-disciplined  talent  is  always  sure  of  a  market,” 
said  Washington  Irving;  <(  but  it  must  not  cower  at  home  and  expect  to 
be  sought  for.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  cant,  too,  about  the  success  of 
forward  and  impudent  men,  while  men  of  retiring  worth  are  passed 
over  with  neglect.  But  it  usually  happens  that  those  forward  men 
have  that  valuable  quality  of  promptness  and  activity,  without  which 
worth  is  a  mere  inoperative  property. 

The  world  believes  in  the  man  who  believes  in  himself,  but  it  has 
little  use  for  the  timid  man,  the  one  who  is  never  certain  of  himself,  who 
cannot  rely  on  his  own  judgment,  who  craves  advice  from  others,  and  is 
afraid  to  go  ahead  on  his  own  account. 

It  is  the  man  with  a  positive  nature,  who  feels  that  he  is  equal 
who  believes  he  can  do  the  thing  he  attempts, 
10  wins  the  confidence  of  his  fellow-man.  He 
is  beloved  because  he  is  brave  and  self-suf¬ 
ficient. 

Those  who  have  accomplished  great  things 
in  the  world  have  been,  as  a  rule,  bold,  atr- 
gressive,  and  self-confident.  They  dared  to 
step  out  from  the  crowd  and  act  in  an  original 
way.  They  were  not  afraid  to  be  generals. 
They  took  the  high  counsel,  which  Emerson 
ive  when  he  said:  <(  Insist  on  yourself;  never 
imitate.  .Your  own  gift  you  can  present  every 
moment  with  the  cumulative  force  of  a  whole  life’s  cultivation;  but 
of  the  adopted  talent  of  another  you  have  only  an  extemporaneous, 
half  possession.  That  which  each  can  do  best,  none  but  his  Maker  can 
teach  him.  No  man  yet  knows  what  it  is  nor  can  tell  what  person  has 
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exhibited  it.  Where  is  the  master  who  could  have  taught  Shakespeare  ? 
Where  is  the  master  who  could  have  instructed  Franklin,  or  Washing¬ 
ton,  or  Bacon,  or  Newrton  ?  Every  great  man  is  unique. 

There  is  little  room,  in  this  crowding,  competing  age,  for  the  timid, 
vacillating  youth.  He  who  would  succeed  to-day,  must  not  only  be  brave, 
but  must  also  dare  to  take  chances.  He  who  waits  for  certainty  never  wins. 
The  world  has  a  right  to  look  to  me  for  my  own  rating.  We  stamp 
our  own  value  upon  ourselves  and  cannot  expect  to  pass  for  more.  When 
you  are  introduced  into  society,  people  look  into  your  face  and  eye  to  see 
what  estimate  you  place  upon  yourself.  If  they  see  a  low  mark,  why 
should  they  trouble  themselves  to  investigate  to  see  if  you  have  not  rated 
yourself  too  low  ?  They  know  you  have  lived  with  yourself  a  good  while 
and  ought  to  know  your  own  value  better  than  they. 

(<  My  success  has  always  turned  upon  one  maxim, »  said  Nathan 
Rothschild  to  Thomas  Buxton.  (<  I  said,  ( I  can  do  what  another  man 
can/  and  so  I  am  a  match  for  all  the  rest  of  ’em.  Another  advantage  I 
had  was  that  I  was  always  an  off-hand  man ;  I  made  a  bargain  at  once. 
When  I  was  settled  in  London,  the  East  India  Company  had  eight  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  pounds  in  gold  to  sell.  I  went  to  the  sale  and  bought 
the  wThole  of  it.  I  knew  the  Duke  of  Wellington  must  have  it.  I  had 
bought  a  great  many  of  his  bills  at  a  discount.  The  Government  sent 
for  me  and  said  they  must  have  it.  When  they  had  got  it,  they  didn’t 
know  how  to  get  it  to  Portugal,  where  they  wanted  it.  I  undertook  all 
that,  and  sent  it  through  France;  and  that  was  the  best  business  I  ever 
did  in  my  life.  It  requires  a  great  deal  of  boldness  and  a  great  deal 
of  caution  to  make  a  great  fortune ;  and,  when  you  have  got  it,  it  re¬ 
quires  ten  times  as  much  wit  to  keep  it.  If  I  should  listen  to  one-half 
the  projects  proposed  to  me,  I  should  ruin  myself  verv  soon.” 

Half  the  giant’s  strength  is  in  the  conviction  that  he  is  a  giant.  He 
knows  that  he  can  do  the  thing  easily  which  others  do  with  difficulty. 
The  strength  of  a  muscle  is  enhanced  a  hundredfold  by  the  will-power. 
The  same  muscle,  when  removed  from  the  giant’s  arm,  when  divorced 
from  the  force  of  the  mighty  will,  can  sustain  but  a  fraction  of  the  weight 
it  did  a  moment  before  it  was  disconnected. 

If  you  would  succeed  up  to  the  limit  of  your  possibilities,  hold  con¬ 
stantly  to  the  belief  that  you  are  success-organized,  and  that  you  will 
be  successful,  no  matter  what  opposes.  Regard  as  a  traitor  every  sug¬ 
gestion  that  your  life  may  be  a  failure;  that  you  are  not  made  like  those 
who  succeed,  and  that  success  is  not  for  you.  Expel  it  from  your  mind 
as  you  would  a  thief  from  your  house. 

Oh,  what  miracles  confidence  has  wrought!  It  took  Napoleon  over 
the  Alps  in  midwinter;  it  took  Farragut  and  Dewey  past  the  cannon, 
torpedoes,  and  mines  of  the  enemy;  it  led  Nelson  and  Grant  to  victory; 
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it  has  been  the  great  tonic  in  the  world  of  discovery,  invention,  and  ait; 
it  has  helped  to  win  a  thousand  triumphs  in  war  and  science  which  were 
deemed  impossible. 

In  every  walk  and  occupation,  self-confidence,  or  the  want  of  it,  makes 
or  mars  the  man.  «  A  merchant  deficient  in  this  quality, ”  wisely  de¬ 
clares  an  observer,  (( is  frequently  led  by  the  specious  confidence  of 

weaker  minds  to  yield  up  a  deliberate  judgment 
formed  in  his  cooler  hours,  and  discovers  his  error 
only  when  he  experiences  the  injury  resulting  from  his 
failing.  A  lawyer  may  be  possessed  of  great  erudition,  un¬ 
tiring  industry  and  natural  eloquence;  yet,  let  him 
be  wanting  in  respect  for  his  own  ability,  or  in 
confidence  in  his  powers,  and  what  follows  ?  His 
talents  in  the  crowded  court  are  unavailable;  he  is 
eclipsed,  perhaps,  by  some  junior  possessing  little 
merit  beyond  that  of  assurance;  and  his  client’s 
cause  and  his  own  reputation,  are  sacrificed  at 
the  shrine  of  modest  diffidence.  ( I  am  very  much 
inclined  to  doubt  the  powers  of  those  who  will  give 
no  specimen  of  them,)  is  a  remark  of  Sir  Edgerton 
Brydges.  The  world  carries  the  matter  beyond  a  doubt ; 
and,  in  such  instances,  denies  them  all  together.  The  simple  truth  is, 
self-confidence  makes  ability  available;  the  want  of  it  renders  talent 
comparatively  useless.  Nor  is  the  display  of  it  necessarily  injurious.” 

Another  observer  declares:  (<  He  who  is  always  crouching  in  a  corner, 
and  cannot  ask  for  his  due,  or  who  goes  about,  as  Robert  Hall  said, 
(  with  an  air  of  perpetual  apology  for  the  unpardonable  presumption  of 
being  in  the  world  y ;  who  never  puts  himself  forward,  or,  if  he  does,  does 
so  with  the  forlorn  hope  with  which  S)ing ,  the  joiner,  begs  the  audience 
to  take  him  for  a  lion;  who  cannot  say  that  he  wants  anything,  or  can¬ 
not  say  it  with  sufficient  loudness  and  pertinacity;  who  cannot  make 
himself  prominent  at  the  right  time,  though  he  knows  it  to  be  the  right 
time,  may  be  a  beautiful  object  of  creation,  very  lovable,  and  very  much 
to  be  admired,  but  must  expect  to  be  not  only  outstripped,  but  knocked, 
crushed,  and  trampled  underfoot,  in  the  rush  and  roar  of  this  nineteenth 
century.” 

The  Uriah  Heep  style  of  (<  ’umbleness  ”  awakens  more  contempt  than 
admiration,  even  when  it  does  not  arouse  our  gravest  suspicions.  It  was 
one  of  Dickens’s  every-day  working  rules  (<  Never  to  affect  a  depreciation 
of  his  work,  whatever  it  might  be.”  If  it  possessed  defects,  he  left  them 
for  others  to  point  out.  One  who  constantly  undervalues  himself  in  his 
speech  will  soon  find,  to  his  chagrin,  that  the  world  coincides  with  his 
opinion. 
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More  men  fail  through  ignorance  of  their  strength  than  through 
knowledge  of  their  weakness.  They  are  like  a  man  who  gathers  scanty 
harvests  all  his  life  from  fields  covering  rich  deposits  of  ore  which,  would 
he  but  work  them,  would  enrich  him.  The  fear  of  falling  often  hinders 
them  from  climbing. 

In  order  to  succeed  in  life,  it  is  just  as  necessary  to  have  self-trust 
as  to  have  ability;  and,  if  you  do  not  possess  the  former,  one  of  the 
best  means  of  acquiring  it  is  to  assume  that  you  already  have  it.  Carry 
yourself  with  a  self-confident  air.  and  you  will  not  only  inspire  others 
with  a  belief  in  your  ability,  but  you  will  come  to  believe  in  it  yourself. 

But  self-confidence,  however,  must  be  accompanied  by  self-conquest, 
or  our  strong  feelings  may  prove  but  runaway  horses.  He  who  would 
command  others  must  first  learn  to  obey,  and  he  who  would  control  his 
own  powers  must  lea.rn  to  be  submissive  to  the  still  small  voice  within. 
Shame  and  its  consequent  degradation  follow  the  loss  of  our  own  good 
opinion  rather  than  the  esteem  of  others.  Too  many  yield  in  the  con¬ 
flict  between  temptation  to  gratify  the  coarser  appetites  and  their  aspira¬ 
tions  for  the  good,  the  true,  and  the  beautiful.  Voices  unheard  by  those 
around  us  whisper  “Don’t;®  but  too  often  self-respect  is  lost,  the  will 
lies  prostrate  and  the  debauch  goes  on.  Such  battles  must  be  fought 
by  all;  be  ours  the  victory  born  of  self-control,  aided  by  that  heaven 
which  always  helps  him  who  prays  while  putting  his  own  shoulder  to 
the  wheel. 

Believe  in  yourself.  You  may  succeed  when  others  do  not  believe  in 
you,  but  never  when  you  do  not  believe  in  yourself. 

«  Be  free  —  not  chiefly  from  the  iron  chain, 

-»  But  from  the  one  which  passion  forges  —  be 

The  master  of  thyself.  If  lost,  regain 
The  rule  o’er  chance,  sense,  circumstance. 

Be  free.” 

« I  call  that  mind  free,”  says  Channing,  (<  which  escapes  the  bondage 
of  matter,  which,  instead  of  stopping  at  the  material  universe  and  mak¬ 
ing  it  a  prison  wall,  passes  beyond  it  to  its  author,  and  finds  in  the 
radiant  signatures  which  it  everywhere  bears  of  the  Infinite  Spirit,  helps 
to  its  own  spiritual  enlargement.” 

«  Believe  in  yourself,  not  with  a  selfish  egotism  that  decries  all  around 
you,  but  with  such  reverence  for  the  ( good  that  is  within  you >  as  to  render 
failure  impossible,”  and  take  heed  of  Bailey’s  noble  words: 

«  Let  each  man  think  himself  an  act  of  God, 

His  mind  a  thought,  his  life  a  breath  of  God; 

And  let  each  try,  by  great  thoughts  and  good  deeds, 

To  show  the  most  of  Heaven  he  hath  in  him.” 
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All  things  are  ready,  if  our  minds  be  so. —  Shakespeare. 

What  sculpture  is  to  a  block  of  marble,  education  is  to  a  human  soul. 

—  Addison. 

It  is  curious  to  note  the  old  sea-margins  of  human  thought. 
Each  subsiding  century  reveals  some  new  mystery ;  we  build  where 
monsters  used  to  hide  themselves.  —Longfellow. 

«What  matters,”  say  some,  “a  little  more  knowledge  for  man,  a 
little  more  liberty,  or  a  little  more  general  development  ?  Life  is  so 
short!  He  is  a  being  so  limited!”  But  it  is  precisely  because  his  days 
are  few,  and  he  cannot  attain  to  all,  that  a  little  more  culture  is  of  import¬ 
ance  to  him.  The  ignorance  in  which  God  leaves  man  is  divine;  the 
ignorance  in  which  man  leaves  himself  is  a  crime  and  a  shame. 

—  X.  Doudan. 

It  is  ignorance  that  wastes ;  it  is  knowledge  that  saves ;  it  is  wisdom 
gives  precedence.  If  sleep  is  the  brother  of  death,  ignorance  is  full  brother 
both  sleep  and  death.  An  untaught  faculty  is  at  once  quiescent  and  dead. 

—  N.  D.  Hillis. 

A  mind  once  cultivated  will  not  he  fallow  for  half  an  hour. —  Bulwer. 

The  best  system  of  education  is  that  which  draws  its  chief  support  from  the 
voluntary  effort  of  the  community,  from  the  individual  efforts  of  citizens,  and  from 
those  burdens  of  taxation  which  they  voluntarily  impose  upon  themselves. 

— J.  A.  Garfield. 

The  different  steps  and  degrees  of  education  may  be  compared  to  the  arti¬ 
ficer’s  operations  upon  marble ;  it  is  one  thing  to  dig  it  out  of  the  quarry,  and  an¬ 
other  to  square  it,  to  give  it  gloss  and  luster,  call  forth  every  beautiful  spot  and 
vein,  shape  it  into  a  column,  or  animate  it  into  a  statue.  — Thomas  Gray. 

I  call,  therefore,  a  complete  and  generous  education  that  which  fits  a  man 
to  perform  justly,  skilfully,  and  magnanimously,  all  the  offices,  both  private  and 
public,  of  peace  and  war.  — John  Milton. 

Let  the  soldier  be  abroad  if  he  will,  he  can  do  nothing  in  this  age.  There 
is  another  personage,  a  personage  less  imposing  in  the  eyes  of  some,  perhaps  insig¬ 
nificant.  The  schoolmaster  is  abroad,  and  I  trust  to  him.  armed  with  his  primer, 
against  the  soldier  in  full  military  array.  —  Lord  Brougham. 

A  boy  is  better  unborn  than  untaught. —  Gascoigne. 

Much  may  be  made  of  a  Scotchman  if  he  be  caught  young. 

—  Samuel  Johnson. 

To  win,  work  intelligently. 

The  question  whether  it  pays  to  secure  an  education — the  abil 
lty  to  handle  life’s  duties  intelligently —  admits  of  a  short  answer 
In  Alabama,  the  illiteracy  is  three  times  as  great  as  the  average  o: 
the  entire  country.  So  says  the  latest  census.  It  also  says  that  the  peo 
pie  of  Alabama  have  about  one-third  as  much  wealth  for  each  citizen  a< 
the  average  of  the  whole  country. 

In  Massachusetts,  the  wages  average  seventy-three  cents  a  day,  while 
the  average  for  the  country  is  forty  cents  a  day.  Yet  the  same  census 
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also  shows  that  Massachusetts  gives  her  children  a  school  year  twice  as 
long  as  the  average  in  the  whole  country,  spends  seventy-eight  per  cent 
above  the  national  average  on  her  schools,  and  provides  popular  library 
advantages  at  an  expense  four  times  that  of  the  average  public  library 
expense  of  the  whole  country.  She  expends  twenty  million  dollars  on 
schools,  has  an  investment  of  fifty-five  millions  in  school  buildings,  and 
expends  twelve  hundred  thousand  dollars  upon  popular  libraries  and 
reading  rooms;  while  she  receives  in  return,  in  wages,  two  hundred 
and  fifty  million  dollars  a  year  more  than  she  would  receive  if  the  wages 
were  as  low  as  the  average  of  the  whole  country. 

These  two  states  show  the  value  of  education  as  an  investment:  it 
pays,  and  pays  in  cash,  upon  a  large  scale,  involving  millions  of  people. 

This,  in  itself  alone,  answers  the  question, —  How  shall  I  work  so  as 
to  win  ?  Work  intelligently. 

The  cultured  hand  pan  do  a  thousand  things  the  uneducated  hand 
cannot  do.  It  becomes  graceful,  steady  of  nerve,  strong,  skilful;  indeed, 
it  seems  almost  to  think,  so  animated  is  it  with  intelligence. 

This  is  true  on  an  international  scale.  The  industrial  superiority  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  nations  is  due  chiefly  to  the  scientific  and  practical 
nature  of  their  methods  of  training  the  young  for  their  duties  and 
functions  in  life. 

w  In  a  large  sense, *  says  Rev.  N.  D.  Hillis,  (<  civilization  is  a  kind  of 
racial  memory.  Moving  backward  toward  the  dawn  of  history,  we  come 
to  a  time,  when  man  stood  forth  as  a  savage,  his  house  a  cave,  his  clothes  a 
leather  girdle,  his  food  locusts  and  berries.  But  to-day  he  is  surrounded 
by  home  and  books  and  pictures,  by  looms  and  trains  and  ships.  Now, 
yesterday  was  the  friend  that  gave  man  all  this  rich  treasure.  We  pluck 
clusters  from  vines  that  other  generations  planted.  We  ride  in  trains 
and  ships  that  other  thinkers  invented.  We  admire  pictures  and  statues 
painted  and  carved  by  other  hands.  Our  happiness  is  through  laws  and 
institutions  for  which  other  multitudes  died.  We  sing  songs  that  the 
past  did  write,  and  speak  a  language  that  generations  long  dead  did 
fashion.  * 

When  Germany  set  out  to  rival  England  in  producing  goods  for 
foreign  markets,  she  did  it  by  reorganizing  the  lower  schools,  spending 
more  money,  conducting  them  more  intelligently,  and  building  up  the 
popular  mind.  This  plan  has  proved  successful. 

What  is  true  of  a  nation  is  true  of  an  individual.  A  writer  who 
makes  a  specialty  of  advising  those  who  earn  a  living  by  manual  labor 
says : — 

<(  Education  broadens  a  man’s  views,  makes  him  more  cognizant  of  his 
condition,  implants  self-reliance  and  determination,  stimulates  a  desire  for 
improvement,  and  teaches  him  to  adopt  intelligent  measures  to  procure  it.® 
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According  to  that  high  authority  on  his  own  race,  Booker  T.  Wash¬ 
ington,  <(  the  colored  graduates  of  Tuskegee  have  raised  over  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  bushels  of  sweet  potatoes  from  an  acre  of  ground,  in  the 
same  locality  where  the  uneducated  colored  man  raises  less  than  fifty 
bushels  to  the  acre. ”  It  pays,  and  pays  in  cash,  to  educate  field  workers. 
(<  The  laborer  who  figures  and  plans  and  calculates  is  more  efficient, 
other  things  being  equal,  than  one  who  cannot  do  so. w 

Does  education  conduce  to  success  in  life  ?  The  late  Professor  A. 
C.  Packard,  founder  of  a  great  commercial  school,  said:  (<  The  best- 
equipped  man  is  as  a  rule  the  successful  man.  It  is  so  in  business  life. 
Educated  men  are  always  at  the  front.  They  take  the  largest  share  of 
the  prizes,  not  only  in  political  and  professional  life,  but  in  the  office  and 
counting  house  as  well.  They  are  found  in  much  more  than  their  nu¬ 
merical  proportion  occupying  the  best  positions  in  our  great  banking, 
insurance,  transportation,  and  manufacturing  institutions.  Intelligence 
and  knowledge  are  in  demand  in  every  department  of  industry.  The 
trained  mind,  as  well  as  the  skilful  hand,  will  always  find  a  market  and 
can  always  get  the  highest  wages. ” 

In  illustration  of  this  he  told  this  story:  w  In  a  street  car  a  stranger 
took  a  vacant  seat  at  my  side,  asking,  as  he  sat  down:  ( Is  this  Mr. 
Packard  ? J  Upon  my  making  myself  known,  he  said:  (I  have  been 
wanting  to  see  you  for  a  good  many  years.  I  have  thought  of  you  al¬ 
most  every  day  for  the  past  seventeen  years,  since  I  was  a  student  in 
your  Albany  College.  I  am  now  a  man  thirty-five  years  old,  with  an  in¬ 
teresting  family,  an  established  business,  and  am,  in  fact,  independent  ; 
and  I  owe  it  all  to  you. y 

(<  Of  course,”  said  Mr.  Packard,  (<  I  became  interested  at  once,  and  at 
my  request  he  told  me  the  story,  which  I  am  sure  will  bear  repeating. 

(<<I  entered  your  school  in  the  fall  of  1857, y  continued  the  stranger. 

* I  was  about  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  had  worn  out  the  patience  of 
all  the  good  teachers  in  Albany.  My  father  was  discouraged  and  dis¬ 
gusted  with  me,  and,  when  he  saw  your  sign,  and  discovered  that  a  new 
school  had  been  started,  he  said  to  me,  <(  There’s  one  more  chance  for 
you.  Try  that,  and,  if  you  fail,  you  must  take  care  of  yourself. ”  He 
took  me  to  your  school  and  told  you  my  history,  which  I  thought  would 
disgust  you ;  but  it  seemed  only  to  interest  you.  The  first  lesson  I  got 
from  you  was  a  writing  lesson.  You  had  explained  it  from  the  black¬ 
board  and  called  particular  attention  to  the  formation  of  the  small  letter 
a.  I  remember  your  description  of  the  letter,  for  it  seemed  to  me  so 
novel.  You  said,  <(  There  are  two  parts  to  this  letter;  one  is  the  letter  0 
and  the  other  is  the  letter  i.  They  are  joined  at  the  top,  the  0  leaning 
up  against  the  i  as  if  for  support,  thus  letting  the  light  come  up  from  be¬ 
neath.”  I  can  see  the  letter  now,  as  you  placed  it  on  the  board.  It 
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seemed  so  funny  that  I  shouldn’t  have  noticed  that  peculiarity,  and, 
when  1  began  to  write,  I  took  great  pains  to  carry  out  the  instructions! 
You  came  along,  took  up  the  sheet  I  was  writing  upon,  and 
remarked:  «  My  boy,  you’re  going  to  succeed. »  I  hadn’t 
been  used  to  this  kind  of  treatment,  and  thought  at 
first  that  you  were  jesting.  Then  you  took  the 
trouble  to  explain  to  me  that  I  had  carefully  car¬ 
ried  out  your  instructions. 

*  ( In  fact,  you  said:  <(  There  is  not  another 
student  in  the  class  who  has  been  so  faithful  »; 
and  then  added:  (<  If  you  always  remember  so 
well  what  is  told  you,  and  try  so  hard  to  do  it, 
you  will  be  a  prize  scholar. w  I  made  up  my  mind,  ^ 
from  that  moment,  that  you  should  not  be  disap¬ 
pointed  in  me ;  and  when  I  afterward  took  the  first 
premium  for  <(  excellence  in  penmanship, w  the  only 
drawback  to  my  joy  was  that  you  were  not  there  to 
witness  the  truth  of  your  prediction.  Afterward,  I  came  to  New  York  to 
get  business,  and  succeeded  with  the  first  effort,  on  account  of  my  good 
penmanship.  When  the  war  broke  out,  I  went  into  the  service  and 
was  at  once  transferred  to  the  commissary  department,  because  I  wrote 
so  well;  and  so  I  served  the  country  with  my  pen  instead  of  my  gun,  and 
got  out  without  a  scratch.  When  the  war  was  over,  I  had  no  difficulty 
in  finding  work,  and  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  place  myself  beyond 
want.  Now  I  have  told  you  all  about  it,  and  am  glad. >w 

Henry  Clews,  the  New  York  banker,  said,  in  part,  on  this  same  point: 
(<  I  am  always  ready  to  consider  applications  for  positions  in  my  office 
from  bright,  intelligent  boys  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age. 
Such  boys  should  have  had  a  complete  course  in  the  common  schools, 
and  then  they  could  have  some  associates  who  would  vouch  for  their 
good  conduct  and  integrity.  In  my  employ  there  are  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  young  men,  and  they  were  all  able  to  answer  the  requirements 
I  have  stated.  I  invariably  ask  young  men  to  make  their  applications  in 
their  own  handwriting,  and  I  make  my  preliminary  selections  on  the 
score  of  their  chirography.  I  regret  to  say  that  the  value  of  legible 
penmanship  in  this  connection  is  often  underrated  in  America.  In  Eng¬ 
land  it  is  otherwise.  There,  writing  of  the  copperplate  style  is  insisted 
upon.  I  would  advise  young  men  seeking  positions  to  practise  good  pen¬ 
manship.  It  is  a  valuable  thing, —  almost  a  necessity.  The  first  posi¬ 
tion  that  I  held  in  New  York  was  with  Wilson  G.  Hunt  and  Company, 
who  had  advertised  for  an  assistant  bookkeeper.  I  was  told  that  I  was 
engaged  because  of  my  penmanship.  That  was  the  beginning  of  my 
Wall  Street  career. w 
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(<  I  secured, M  says  a  correspondent  of  “Success, w  “a  position  for  a 
young  man  in  a  large  commercial  house.  The  young  man  was  proficient 
and  energetic.  He  was  a  pleasant  and  successful  salesman.  He  made 
friends,  both  of  many  customers  and  his  employers.  About  one  year 
after  the  date  of  his  entry  into  this  business,  his  department  manager 
and  buyer  resigned.  The  young  man  was  promoted  to  the  vacated 
place.  Then  what  happened  ? 

«  Having  been  a  somewhat  backward  pupil  at  school,  and  leaving  his 
studies  early,  the  young  man  was  a  sorry  novice  at  ordinary  business 
correspondence.  His  spelling  was  crude,  his  composition  faulty,  and  the 
house,  priding  itself  on  being  above  criticism,  could  not  afford  to  have 
such  a  condition  continue.  The  buying  was  first  removed  to  another’s 
charge,  and  finally  our  young  friend  resigned,  because  injured  and  dis¬ 
couraged  by  his  own  intellectual  inability.  He  has  since  taken  steps  to 
remedy  his  faults  in  this  direction,  and  will  yet  succeed,  in  spite  of  early 
indifference.  ® 

An  English  correspondent  writes:  w  There  is  much  complaint  among 
London  clerks  because  their  places  are  taken  by  young  men  from 
Germany  who  crowd  them  out  of  employment.  One  of  the  reasons  for 
their  displacement  is  the  superior  training  of  their  rivals.  To  illustrate 
this  I  will  cite  the  case  of  a  young  Hollander  who  arrived  in  London  two 
or  three  years  ago  and  obtained  an  important  clerkship.  He  had  received 
at  home  a  thorough  business  education.  He  was  an  expert  accountant 
and  bookkeeper,  and  also  stenographer  and  typewriter.  He  could  speak 
and  write  four  languages :  English,  German,  French,  and  Dutch. 

(<  It  was  not  strange  that  a  clerk  with  so  many  accomplishments  se¬ 
cured  a  good  position  and  kept  it.  What  was  remarkable  was  his  zeal 
in  enlarging  his  resources  as  a  linguist.  Not  satisfied  with  his  familiar 
acquaintance  with  four  languages,  he  devoted  his  evenings  during  his 
first  two  years  in  London  to  the  study  of  Spanish  and  Italian.  He  now 
has  at  his  command  six  languages. 

w  The  business  in  which  he  is  employed  requires  him  to  keep  ac¬ 
counts  in  every  European  currency,  and  to  read  and  answer  correspond¬ 
ence  in  all  these  languages.  He  can  take  down  in  shorthand  a  dictated 
letter  from  the  head  of  the  house,  and  translate  it  into  German,  French, 
Italian,  Spanish,  or  Dutch,  as  the  case  may  be.  He  can  also  be  sent 
abroad  on  a  business  errand,  and  not  be  at  any  disadvantage  from  lack 
of  familiarity  with  the  language  of  the  country. 

w  English  clerks  do  not  have  this  practical  training  for  commercial 
business.  They  are  not  taught  at  school  three  languages  beside  their  own, 
and  their  preparation  for  practical  business  as  accountants,  stenogra¬ 
phers,  and  typewriters  is  defective  and  inadequate,  in  comparison  with 
that  furnished  by  the  German  method.  Consequently  the  foreigners 
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swarming  into  London  from  Hamburg  and  Amsterdam  take  the  places 
for  which  they  are  better  fitted  than  their  English  rivals. 

London,  as  the  metropolis  of  the  world’s  trade,  is  brought  into  close 
relation  with  every  country  in  Europe.  The  best  commercial  training  is 
required  for  mercantile  life  there,  and  young  clerks  from  Hamburg  and 
Amsterdam  who  settle  in  London,  bringing  with  them  three  or  four 
languages,  invariably  secure  employment,  even  when  thousands  of 
English  clerks  are  out  of  work. 

<(  The  young  Hollander  to  whom  reference  has  been  made  earns  about 
fifteen  dollars  a  week.  These  are  low  wages  for  so  expert  an  accountant 
and  so  accomplished  a  linguist;  but  he  thrives  even  on  his  low  wages, 
and  lays  by  a  good  share  of  them  every  year. 

(<  This  is  a  true  story.  It  may  open  the  eyes  of  some  American  clerks 
who  think  that  they  are  well  fitted  for  success  in  business,  and  are  hav¬ 
ing  a  hard  struggle.” 

Milton  E.  Ailes,  assistant  secretary  of  the  treasury,  was  the  oldest  of 
ten  children  in  a  Sidney,  Ohio,  family,  and  his  father  was  poor.  Milton 
was  enabled,  however,  to  go  through  the  Sidney  High  School.  During 
the  summer  of  1886,  when  he  was  eighteen  years  old,  he  was,  temporarily, 
editor  of  the  weekly  «  Valley  Sentinel,”  of  Sidney.  That  fall  he  secured 
an  appointment  to  be  an  assistant  messenger  in  the  treasury  department 
at  Washington,  at  seven  hundred  and  twenty  dollars  a  year.  He  was 


assigned  to  the  office  of  the  solicitor  of  internal  revenue,  and 
used  to  sweep  out  the  room  and  adjoining  corridor  every  day, 
after  four  o’clock,  and  polish  the  brass  handle  of  the  great  door 
at  the  north  front  of  the  treasury  building. 

Within  a  short  time  he  began  to  study  law,  attend¬ 
ing  evening-school  lectures  in  the  city.  Four  years 
later,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  was  then  ap¬ 
pointed  a  law  clerk  at  one  thousand  dollars  a  year.  In 
1890,  he  was  promoted  to  a  clerkship  at  twelve  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  a  year,  handing  in  a  set  of  examination 
papers  that  averaged  within  six  per  cent,  of  perfect. 

In  1891,  he  took  another  examination,  and  was  marked 
96. 30  percent.,  the  highest  of  thirty  persons  who  were  examined, 
and  was  appointed  to  a  clerkship  at  sixteen  hundred  dollars  a  year.  When 
Secretary  Gage  became  the  head  of  the  treasury,  in  1897,  and  Frank  A. 
Vanderlip  was  made  assistant  secretary  of  the  treasury,  Mr.  Ailes  was 
appointed  private  secretary  to  Mr.  Gage,  although  they  had  been 
strangers  to  each  other  until  the  beginning  of  the  McKinley  administra¬ 
tion.  In  three  years  he  became  assistant  secretary  of  the  treasury. 

'  It  cannot  be  said  that  Mr.  Ailes  had  a  <(  political  pull  ”  that  pulled 
him  through  from  point  to  point.  He  was  intellectually  bright,  and  a 
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hard  student.  He  studied  law,  while  doing  eight  hours  a  day  of  routine 
work  by  which  to  earn  his  living.  He  passed  his  successive  civil  ser¬ 
vice  examinations  with  high  rank,  because  he  was  bright  and  a  hard  stu¬ 
dent.  His  education  has  paid;  and,  without  it,  he  would  still  be  working 
as  a  messenger  at  seven  hundred  and  twenty  dollars  a  year. 

A  photographer  writes:  — 

«  If  I  could  obtain  the  services  of  eight  or  ten  young  men  who  have 
studied  chemistry  as  applied  to  photography,  and  who  have  attended  some 
recognized  art  school,  I  could  give  them  positions  in  my  studio.  But  unfortu¬ 
nately,  such  men  are  not  obtainable.  There  are  hundreds  of  photographers, 
so  called,  whose  services  can  be  secured  at  any  time.  But  those  who  un¬ 
derstand  the  art  from  both  scientific  and  esthetic  standpoints  are  decidedly 
rare.  The  young  man  who  will  take  my  hint  can  aways  obtain  employment, 
either  in  my  studio  or  in  those  of  my  colleagues. » 

A  recent  writer  says:  — 

«  Those  who  contend  that  brains  are  no  longer  wanted  in  shops  will  no 
doubt  be  surprised  at  the  statement  that  to-day  a  great  many  positions  of 
good  pay  in  all  sorts  of  engineering  industries  are  seeking  for  men  to  fill 
them.  An  agency  that  procures  situations  for  technical  men  and  the  higher 
class  of  mechanics  has  on  its  books  dozens  of  applications  that  it  cannot  fill. 
This  shows  nothing  new.  A  really  capable  man  is  rarely  out  of  a  position. 
Then,  the  conditions  of  business  are  better  than  for  several  years,  and  com¬ 
paratively  few  who  want  work  are  without  it.  It  is  encouraging  to  men 
endeavoring  to  fit  themselves  for  more  responsible  work  to  know  that  the 
demand  for  quality  is  constantly  growing,  and  not  only  is  there  to-day 
a  wider  field  for  the  bright,  wide-awake  man,  the  capable  young  engineer, 
and  the  man  with  good  ideas  of  design  than  ever  before,  but  the  field  is 
continually  enlarging. w 

Not  one  word  does  this  writer  say  of  a  continually  enlarging  field  for 
young  men  who  are  not  bright,  wide-awake,  and  hard  students.  There 
is  no  calling  in  life  in  which  one  is  not  benefited,  as  to  his  earning 
power,  by  studious  habits  and  the  acquisition  of  such  knowledge  as 
pertains  to  the  higher  positions  in  that  calling. 

In  New  York,  a  net  income  of  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  dollars 
annually  was  earned  by  a  firm.  But  one  of  the  partners,  with  rare  fore¬ 
sight,  concluded  that  the  business  was  capable  of  large  expansion  if  he 
could  come  into  possession  of  certain  technical  knowledge.  Leaving  his 
partner  in  charge  of  affairs,  he  entered  a  university  in  Germany,  and 
for  four  years  applied  himself  assiduously  sixteen  hours  a  day,  as  only 
one  will  do  who  has  a  great  object  in  view.  A  few  years  later  his  most 
sanguine  expectations  were  realized.  He  became  a  leader  in  his  par¬ 
ticular  line, 'and  the  profits  of  the  business  were  increased  tenfold. 
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Will  it  pay  to  go  to  college  ? 

At  the  outset,  examine  the  census.  It  appears  by  this  that  ninety- 
two  per  cent,  of  our  population  gain  a  livelihood  by  manual  labor.  Only 
eight  out  of  a  hundred  enter  upon  business  or  professional  life.  If  your 
life-work  is  that  of  one  of  the  ninety-two,  and,  if  elementary  schooling 
is  all  that  you  can  easily  secure,  there  are  open  many  paths  for  acquiring 
more  education,  but  a  college  course  is  rarely  one  of  them.  If,  however, 
your  life-lot  is  to  be  with  the  eight  in  a  hundred,  it  will  pay  to  go  to  col¬ 
lege,  or  to  secure  an  advanced  grade  of  technical  training.  Many  of 
the  colleges  to-day  have  features  in  common  with  the  great  technical 
schools. 

Many  mere  money-makers  have  succeeded  well  without  an  advanced 
education,  and  among  them  the  theory  often  obtains  that  elementary 
schooling  is  enough,  and  that  distinctive  business  training  should  begin 
at  the  age  when  a  youth  usually  goes  to  college  or  to  a  preparatory 
school.  Let  this  be  as  it  may,  mere  money-making  is  not  the  highest 
kind  of  success. 

For  him  who  aims  to  secure  the  highest  development  of  his  faculties, 
anticipates  the  joy  of  achievement,  has  a  worthy  life-purpose,  and  makes 
it  the  grand  goal  of  an  educational  course  to  fit  himself  for  upbuilding 
society  and  the  state,  no  course  of  schooling  can  be  too  extensive. 

<(  As  a  rule,”  said  Benjamin  Disraeli,  (<  the  most  successful  man  in 
life  is  the  man  who  has  the  best  information.” 

What  a  contrast  there  is  between  the  cultured,  logical,  profound,  mas¬ 
terly  reason  of  a  Gladstone  and  that  of  a  hod-carrier  who  has  never  devel¬ 
oped  or  educated  his  reason  beyond  what  is  necessary  to  enable  him  to 
mix  mortar  and  carry  bricks!  The  difference  between  the  two  is  — 
carried  back  to  its  ultimate  causes —  a  difference  in  education. 

When  I  speak  of  eight  men  out  of  a  hundred,  throughout  the  nation 
as  engaged  in  other  services  of  mankind,  through  advanced,  mental  la¬ 
bor,  I  might  speak  of  them  as  men  of  selected  lives,  set  apart  for  the 
conduct  of  different  affairs  from  those  that  commonly  fall  to  those  en¬ 
gaged  in  manual  labor.  In  saying  this,  no  disrespect  is  cast  upon  the 
ninety-two;  it  is  the  mere  statement  of  the  fact.  Here  we  find  eight 
men  in  the  hundred  who  are  to  gain  a  livelihood  by  intellectual  activity, 
in  business  or  in  professional  life ;  such  men  cannot  afford  to  do  without 
a  college  course  or  the  most  advanced  education  that  is  obtainable. 
Their  intellectual  tendencies,  their  inborn  leadership,  will  lead  them 
to  enroll  themselves  with  those  who  seize  upon  the  advantages  offered 
by  colleges. 

Charles  F.  Thwing,  in  an  admirable  paper,  calls  attention  to  one  point 
not  always  duly  emphasized, —  that  a  college  student  puts  his  own  personal 
work  into  his  studies,  and  into  all  the  conditions  that  make  up  his  col- 
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lege  life ;  but  he  takes  out  of  the  college  far  more  than  his  own  invest¬ 
ment  of  time  and  work, —  he  takes  out  of  it  the  work  which  his  teachers 
and  comrades  put  into  the  college,  and  these  elements  are  of  far  greater 
significance  than  his  own  individual  work  would  be,  if  it  were  not  thus 
supplemented.  He  becomes  in  this  way  an  organic  part  of  a  great 
guild  of  highly  educated  men,  whose  work  for  advancing  the  highest 
interests  of  mankind  has  been  carried  on  during  many  centuries,  upon 
whose  roll  are  the  most  eminent  names  of  all  ages. 

Great  men  reached  the  heights,  for  the  most  part,  through  an  early 
education  which  not  only  gave  them  a  good  start,  but  also  enabled  them 
to  progress  more  rapidly  than  others,  and  to  reach  greater  positions  than 
others. 

William  T.  Harris,  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  is 
authority  for  the  statement  that  the  chances  of  success,  in  respect  to 
securing  and  holding  the  most  influential  positions  in  a  highly  civilized 
community,  are,  for  properly  educated  persons,  as  two  hundred  and  fifty 
to  one  over  the  uneducated.  This  statement  is  ba^ed  upon  an  analytical 
study  of  name  lists  that  comprise  the  most  eminent  citizens  of  the  nation, 
in  a  cyclopedia  of  biography.  President  Thwing,  I  think,  first  published 
these  statistics. 

I  have  also  seen  another  calculation  based  upon  the  per  cent,  of 
American  youth  who  go  to  college,  and  the  per  cent  of  leading  positions 
that  are  at  a  given  time  held  by  college  graduates,  showing  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  positions  are  occupied  by  perhaps  only  two  per  cent,  of  the 
population;  that  is,  by  the  two  per  cent,  which  is  most  thoroughly  edu¬ 
cated. 

A  very  wealthy  man  in  one  of  the  western  states  says :  <(  I  worked 
in  the  summer  to  earn  money,  and  worked  in  the  winter  for  my  board, 
and  studied.  I  went  to  school  only  one  winter  after  I  was  fifteen  years 
of  age,  but  I  was  always  studying  books  and  men  and  things.  If  I  had 
received  a  college  education,  I  could  have  gone  to  Congress.  I  could 
have  succeeded  in  many  ways  where  I  have  failed. ” 

(<  This  does  not  mean  that  a  two-thousand  dollar  man  can  be  made  out 
of  a  two-cent  boy  by  sending  him  to  college,”  says  Rev.  N.  D.  Hillis. 
(<  Education  is  mind-husbandry;  it  changes  the  size,  bat  not  the  sort.” 

A  lawyer  of  considerable  influence  says:  (<  I  do  not  think  there  has 
been  a  day  in  twenty  years  that  I  have  not  felt  the  need  of  more  educa¬ 
tion.  By  personal  and  hard  work,  I  have  acquired  something  additional 
to  the  schooling  of  early  years,  but  I  am  far  from  contented  with  my  out¬ 
fit  in  this  regard.” 

Chancellor  James  R.  Day,  of  Syracuse  University,  in  referring  to 
one's  fitness  for  life’s  work,  and  the  making  or  finding  a  position  in 
which  to  do  the  work,  says:  (<  The  size  of  yourself  and  the  thorough- 
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ness  and  the  genuineness  of  yourself  will  determine  your  orbit.  A  puff 
ball  cannot  sail  through  the  orbit  of  Jupiter.  All  the  diameters  between 
the  two  are  determined  by  the  density,  the  quality  of  each  star.  Men 
talk  about  fortune  and  friends  and  many  adventitious  aids  to  success. 
There  often  is  a  mistake  as  to  what  success  is.  But  men  of  power  and 
quality  who  have  what  the  world  wants  cannot  be  suppressed.  Launch 
a  star  and  it  will  find  the  orbit  of  a  star.  There  are  infinite  and 
unalterable  laws  upon  which  it  may  depend  to  find  its  orbit.  But  it 
must  be  a  star.  And  it  will  make  its  own  orbit  by  what  it  is.  That  will 
determine  its  relation  to  all  other  stars  and  the  field  of  its  own  eternal 
movements. ” 

<(  Wisdom,”  says  Rev.  N.  I).  Hillis,  (<  comes  to  all  young  hearts  who 
as  yet  have  no  past,  before  whose  feet  lies  the  stream  of  life,  waiting  to 
bear  them  into  the  future,  and  bids  them  reflect  that  maturity,  full  of 
successes,  is  only  the  place  where  the  tides  of  youth  have  emptied  their 
rich  treasures.  He  whose  yesterday  is  full  of  industry  and  ambition,  full 
of  books,  conversation  and  culture,  will  find  his  to-morrow  full  of 
worth,  happiness,  and  friendship.” 

The  preparation  of  stars  for  their  orbits  and  of  orbits,  for  their  stars, 
is  closely  connected  with  the  highest  ranges  of  mind-building  works  in 
the  world’s  great  universities.  What  one  learns  in  his  college  days,  of 
language,  of  history,  or  the  details  of  scientific  study,  may  die  out  of 
memory;  but  the  enriched  and  beautified  life  and  the  gift  of  power  will 
endure  forever. 


Knowledge,  in  truth,  is  the  great  sun  in  the  firmament.  Life  and  power  are 
scattered  with  all  its  beams.  —Daniel  Webster. 

He  who  binds 

His  soul  to  knowledge,  steals  the  key  of  heaven. 

—  N.  P.  Willis. 

The  wish  to  know, —  the  endless  thirst, 

Which  even  by  quenching  is  awaked, 

And  which  becomes  or  blessed  or  cursed, 

As  is  the  fount  whereat  ’tis  slaked. 

—  Moore. 
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Let  knowledge  grow  from  more  to  more, 

But  more  of  reverence  in  us  dwell ; 

That  mind  and  soul,  according  well, 

May  make  one  music  as  before. 

—  Tennyson. 

How  empty  learning,  and  how  vain  is  art, 

But  as  it  mends  the  life,  and  guides  the  heart! 

—  Young. 

The  helm  may  rust,  the  laurel  bough  may  fade. 
Oblivion’s  grasp  may  blunt  the  victor’s  blade  ; 

But  that  bright,  holy  wreath  which  learning  gives, 
Untorn  by  hate,  unharmed  by  envy  lives. 

—  Grahame. 
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So  work  the  honey-bees, 

Creatures  that  by  a  rule  in  nature  teach 
The  act  of  order  to  a  peopled  kingdom. 

—  Shakespeare. 


It  is  only  dislocated  minds  whose  movements  are  spasmodic. 

—  WlLMOT. 


There  is  no  other  time-saver  like  good  order. —  McConaughy. 


Order  and  system  are  nobler  things  than  power. —  Ruskin. 

For  the  world  was  built  in  order, 

And  the  atoms  march  in  tune ; 

Rhyme  the  pipe,  and  Time  the  warder, 

The  sun  obeys  them,  and  the  moon. 

—  Emerson. 

Method  is  not  less  requisite  in  ordinary  conversation 
than  in  writing,  provided  a  man  would  talk  to  make  himself 
understood.  —Addison. 

ft  Large  elements  in  order  brought, 

And  tracts  of  calm  from  tempests  made, 

And  world-wide  fluctuation  swayed. 

In  vassal  tides  that  followed  thought. 

—  Tennyson. 

Method  is  like  packing  things  in  a  box ;  a  good  packer  will 
get  in  half  as  much  again  as  a  bad  one.  — Cecil. 


Marshal  thy  notions  into  a  handsome  method.  One  will  carry 
twice  more  weight  trussed  and  packed  up  in  bundles,  than  when  it  lies  untowardly 
flapping  and  hanging  about  his  shoulders.  — Fuller. 


«  t  rise  a  little  before  five,  walk  an  hour,  then  practise  on  the  piano 
1  until  seven;  we  breakfast;  next  I  read  French  —  Sismondi’s  (  Liter¬ 
ature  of  the  South  of  Europe* —  till  eight,  then  two  or  three  lec¬ 
tures  in  Brown’s  <  Philosophy. *  About  9 130,  I  go  to  Mr.  Perkins’s  school, 
and  study  Greek  till  twelve;  when,  the  school  being  dismissed,  I  recite, 
go  home  and  practise  till  dinner,  at  two;  then,  when  I  can,  I  read  Italian 
for  two  hours. M 

This  methodical  arrangement  of  study,  recorded  by  Margaret  Fuller 
Ossoli  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  is  evidence  that,  even  then,  she  had  grasped 
the  significance  of  reducing  her  work  to  a  system.  The  force  of  charac¬ 
ter,  the  depth  and  grasp  of  mind,  the  wide  and  profound  range  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  and  the  strength  of  intellect,  which  distinguished  her  beyond  all 
other  women  of  her  time,  are,  to  an  equal  extent  with  natural  ability  and 
application,  the  results  of  organized  methods  of  study  and  work.  Her 
rare  conversational  power  and  fine  literary  style  were  the  reflection  of 
an  orderly  mind  and  symmetry  of  thought. 
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«  He  who  every  morning  plans  the  transactions  of  the  day,®  says  Vic¬ 
tor  Hugo,  «  and  follows  out  that  plan,  carries  a  thread  that  will  guide 
him  through  the  labyrinth  of  the  most  busy  life.  Such  an  orderly  ar¬ 
rangement  of  time  is  like  a  ray  of  light  which  darts  itself  through  all  his 
occupations.  But  where  no  plan  is  laid,  where  the  disposal  of  time  is 
surrendered  merely  to  the  chance  of  incidents,  all  things  lie  huddled 
together  in  chaos,  which  admits  of  neither  distribution  nor  review. ® 

Order  is  heaven’s  first  law.,  Lives  modeled  in  conformity  with  the 
divine  law  of  order  gather  to  themselves,  in  large  measure,  the  strength, 
harmony,  and  beauty  that  run  through  all  nature.  They  are  working 
in  unity  with  the  Power  that  (<  guides  the  planets  in  their  course  ®  and 
brings  the  seasons  in  their  turn,  and  in  proportion  to  the  regularity  of 
their  movements  will  they  gather  fruits. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  difference  between  a  man  of  capacity  and 
one  of  no  capacity  is,  in  the  main,  a  question  of  method.  The  method¬ 
ical  man,  by  an  orderly,  systematic  arrangement  of  his  work,  conserves 
the  energy  of  mind  and  body  that  is  frittered  away  unconsciously,  and 
without  adequate  return,  by  the  unmethodical  man.  The  former  accom¬ 
plishes  far  more  than  the  latter  within  the  same  time,  and  with  a  sense 
of  enjoyment  in  his  labor  unknown  to  the  man  who  works  without  a 
plan. 

Some  people  think  that,  if  they  <(  keep  everlastingly  at  it,®  they  will 
succeed,  but  this  is  not  so.  Working  without  a  plan  is  as  foolish  as  go¬ 
ing  to  sea  without  a  compass.  A  ship  which  has  broken  its  rudder  in 
mid-ocean  may  <(keep  everlastingly  at  it,®  may  keep  on  a  full  head  of 
steam,  driving  about  all  the  time,  but  it  never  arrives  anywhere, —  it 
never  reaches  any  port  unless  by  accident. 

The  student  who  works  at  haphazard,  devoting  himself  assiduously  to 
his  books  for  several  hours  to-day,  trying  to  make  up  for  the  time  lost 
yesterday,  because  he  was  not  in  the  mood  for  study,  or  because  he 
could  not  resist  some  social  allurement,  will  never  reach  the  front  rank 
either  in  school  or  in  life.  Musicians  declare  that  the  pupil  who  prac¬ 
tises  regularly  two  hours  a  day  will  make  far  more  rapid  progress  than 
the  one  who,  filled  with  ardor  one  day,  works  six  or  eight  hours,  and 
does  not  apply  himself  again,  perhaps,  for  two  or  three  days.  He  may 
give  more  time  in  the  aggregate  to  practice  than  does  the  methodical 
pupil;  but,  because  his  efforts  are  without  system,  they  are  robbed  of 
half  their  value.  Even  musical  geniuses  like  Paderewski,  great  singers 
like  Nordica  and  Sembrich,  must  practise  daily  in  order  to  keep  them¬ 
selves  (<  up  to  concert  pitch.  ®  An  operatic  star  once  remarked  to  an  in¬ 
timate  friend:  (<  If  I  neglect  practising  one  day,  I  notice  a  falling  off  in 
my  voice  myself;  if  I  do  not  practise  for  two  days,  my  friends  notice  it; 
and  if  I  fail  to  practise  for  three  days  my  audience  notices  it.® 
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Who  has  not  felt  the  difference  between  a  home  ordered  by  a  practi¬ 
cal,  methodical  woman,  and  that  of  one  who  gets  her  work  in  (<  anyhow.” 
The  former  has  the  routine  of  each  day  planned  and  everything  moves 
with  clockwork  regularity.  There  is  no  hurry,  no  confusion,  no  waste 
of  energy.  The  house  is  always  in  order,  the  mistress  calm  and  col¬ 
lected,  neat  in  appearance,  and  ready,  when  the  day  is  done,  to  enjoy  the 
evening  with  her  husband  and  children.  She  retires  to  rest  happy  in  the 
consciousness  that  her  work  has  been  well  done,  and  rises  refreshed  and 
strengthened  in  mind  and  body  to  meet  the  duties  of  the  new  day.  The 
unsystematic  woman,  on  the  contrary,  after  working  hard  from  early 
morning  till  late  at  night,  goes  to  bed  tired,  worried,  and  exhausted,  won¬ 
dering  how  in  the  world  she  will  ever  get  <(  caught  up  ”  with  her  work. 
She  rises  next  morning  unrefreshed,  doubtful  whether  she  will  have 
her  washing  done  that  day  or  the  next,  or  whether  it  would  not  be  better 
to  put  off  the  sweeping  until  later  in  the  week.  She  compromises  by 
doing  a  little  now  and  postponing  the  rest.  Then,  remembering  some 
sewing  that  should  have  been  done  the  day  before,  she  puts  aside  wash¬ 
ing  and  sweeping  to  take  up  the  neglected  work.  So,  in  the  midst  of 
hurry  and  confusion,  she  toils  from  week’s  end  to  week’s  end,  wondering 
why  she  can  never  have  a  moment’s  leisure  when  her  neighbor  has  so 
much,  and  feeling  aggrieved  because  her  husband  and  children  prefer  to 
spend  their  evenings  away  from  home. 

So  high  a  value  did  Ruskin  place  upon  order  and  system  that  he 
rated  them  <(  as  nobler  things  than  power.”  Their  influence  in  modeling 
successful  lives  can  hardly  be  exaggerated.  The  men  and  women  who 
have  become  distinguished  in  various  walks  of  life  owe  more  than  half 
their  suecess  to  the  habit,  cultivated  in  childhood,  of  arranging 
their  work  in  such  a  way  as  to  extract  from  every  moment  of 
time  its  utmost  value.  If  parents  would  teach  their  children, 
from  their  earliest  years,  to  be  methodical  and  orderly  in 
their  habits,  and  would  insist  that  the  well-worn  maxims, 
<(  A  place  for  everything  and  everything  in  its  place,”  and 
(<  A  time  for  everything  and  everything  in  its  time,”  are 
not  mere  parrot  expressions,  but  basic  principles  of 
right  living,  there  would  be  fewer  failures  to  record. 
Disorder,  confusion,  and  a  lack  of  method  or  system, 
breed  mental  and  moral  discord,  and  a  discontented, 
unhappy  life  results. 

How  many  a  man  who  is  now  in  the  penitentiary,  in  the  poor- 
house,  among  tramps,  or  living  out  a  miserable  existence  in  the 
slums  of  our  cities,  bent  over,  uncouth,  rough,  and  slovenly,  has  pos¬ 
sibilities  slumbering  beneath  his  rags,  from  which  had  he  only  been 
fortunate  enough,  early  in  life,  to  have  come  under  efficient  and  syste- 
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matic  training,  he  might  have  developed  into  a  magnificent  man,  an 
ornament  to  the  human  race  instead  of  a  foul  blot  and  scar. 

We  often  wondei  how  it  is  that  some  men,  with  mediocre  ability,  ac¬ 
complish  so  much  more  than  others  with  greater  ability.  Inquiry  will 
show  that  the  difference  is  due  to  the  better  application  of  time  and  to 
more  methodical  habits.  A  methodical  man,  with  moderate  ability,  may, 
for  instance,  build  up  a  great  business,  while  a  man  with  great  ability, 
without  the  habit  of  system  and  order,  can  never  get  beyond  a  small  busi¬ 
ness.  No  important  establishment  can  be  built  up  without  rigid  system 
and  order.  Men  like  John  Wanamaker,  Marshall  Field,  and  Philip  D. 
Armour,  institute  large  establishments  simply  because  they  have  a  genius 
for  organization  and  understand  the  might  of  method. 

(<A11  my  life, ®  said  Armour,  (<  I  have  been  up  with  the  sun.  The 
habit  is  as  easy  at  sixty-one  as  it  was  at  sixteen.  I  have  my  breakfast 
by  half  past  five  or  six.  I  walk  down  town  to  my  office,  and  am  there  by 
seven,  and  I  know  what  is  going  on  in  the  world  without  having  to  wait 
for  others  to  come  and  tell  me.  At  noon,  I  have  a  simple  luncheon  of 
bread  and  milk,  and,  after  that,  usually,  a  short  nap,  which  freshens  me 
again  for  the  afternoon’s  work.  I  am  in  bed  again  at  nine  o’clock  every 
night. ® 

Who  shall  estimate  how  large  a  part  this  systematic  plan  of  living 
played  in  the  success  of  the  founder  of  the  Armour  Institute,  one  of  Chi¬ 
cago’s  greatest  schools  ? 

(<  Everything  in  this  establishment  is  run  by  system, ®  said  the  man¬ 
aging  inspector  of  one  of  America’s  largest  stores ;  (<  it  couldn’t  be  run 
successfully  in  any  other  way.  A  great  store  is  like  a  great  army,  and 
must  be  conducted  just  as  carefully.  A  false  step  may  mean  a  loss  of 
thousands  of  dollars,  just  as  a  false  move  in  battle  may  cause  a  great 
loss  of  life.  Every  move  must  be  carefully  planned  in  order  to  avoid 
mistakes.  We  employ  about  twenty-two  hundred  people.  Every  one 
knows  his  or  her  place,  and  things  move  as  easily  as  if  we  had  but 
twenty-two  employees.  ® 

(<  Different  affairs  are  arranged  in  my  head,®  said  Napoleon,  (<  as  in 
drawers.  When  I  wish  to  interrupt  one  train  of  thought,  I  close  the 
drawer  which  contains  that  subject,  and  open  that  which  contains 
another.  They  do  not  mix  together,  and  do  not  fatigue  or  inconvenience 
me.  I  have  never  been  kept  awake  by  an  involuntary  preoccupation  of 
the  mind.  If  I  wish  repose,  I  shut  up  all  the  drawers,  and  I  am  asleep. 
I  have  always  slept  when  I  wanted  rest,  and  almost  at  will.® 

Success  in  any  line  of  work  or  study,  for  the  average  man  or  woman, 
is  dependent  to  a  great  extent  on  order  and  method. 

Irregularity  and  want  of  method  are  supportable  only  in  men  and 
women  of  great  learning,  who  are  often  too  busy  to  be  exact,  and  there- 
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fore  choose  to  throw  down  their  pearls  in  heaps  before  the  reader  or 
hearer  rather  than  be  at  the  pains  of  stringing  them.  But  even  genius 
without  order,  Buffon  says,  loses  three-fourths  of  its  power.  «  Genius 
alternates  periods  of  frantic  application  with  spells  of  idleness  in  which 
spent  forces  recover  tone ;  but  talent  proceeds  more  steadily  and 
smoothly.  Its  rests  are  regular  and  its  work  more  methodical. ” 

It  was  a  matter  of  astonishment  to  Europe,  that  Luther,  amid  all  his 
travels  and  active  labors,  could  present  a  perfect  translation  of  the  Bible. 
But  a  single  word  explains  it.  He  had  a  rigid  system  of  doing  some¬ 
thing  every  day.  (<  Nullo  dies, *  says  he  in  answer  to  the  question  how 
he  accomplished  so  great  an  undertaking, —  *  nullo  dies  sine  versa*  — 
(<  no  day  without  a  verse.  ”  Without  an  exact  system  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for.  him  in  addition  to  his  labor  in  other  lines,  to  have  written 
seven  hundred  volumes  during  his  life.  John  Wesley,  traveled  and 
preached  much  of  his  time,  yet  found  leisure  to  write  thirty-two  octavo 
volumes  before  his  seventieth  year.  Longfellow,  by  working  regularly 
a  short  time  each  morning,  within  a  comparatively  short  time  translated 
Dante’s  (<  Divine  Comedy.  * 

Anthony  Trollope  has  said :  <(  It  is  my  custom  to  write  with  my  watch 
before  me,  and  to  require  from  myself  two  hundred  and  fifty  words  every 
quarter  of  an  hour,  and  I  have  found  that  the  two  hundred  and  fifty 
words  have  been  forthcoming  as  regularly  as  my  watch  went.  ” 

One  of  the  most  popular  of  our  writers  and  orators  was  once  asked 
how  he  managed  to  get  through  such  a  prodigious  amount  of  work. 

Simply  by  organizing  my  time,”  he  replied.  It  is  by  this  valuable  habit 
of  organizing  your  days  that  you  will  be  able  to  (<  wrest  from  life  its  uses 
and  gather  from  it  its  beauty.  ” 

Even  if  Alfred  the  Great  had  not  made  himself  famous  as  one  of  the 
best  and  wisest  of  England’s  kings,  he  would  have  been  distinguished  as 
a  scholar  and  author.  He  became  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  age 
by  so  systematically  arranging  his  time  that  no  moment  was  without  its 
appointed  task.  Historians  tell  us  that  he  divided  the  twenty-four  hours 
of  the  day  into  three  equal  portions:  one  of  these  he  appropriated  to  pub¬ 
lic  business  and  affairs  of  state;  another  to  reading,  study,  and  religious 
duties;  and  the  third  to  bodily  exercises,  riding,  hunting,  various  sports 
and  recreations,  repasts,  and  sleep.  Clocks  were  not  then  invented,  so 
he  continued  to  measure  time  by  means  of  six  tapers  of  a  certain  length, 
which  placed  in  lanterns,  at  the  entrance  to  his  palace,  lasted  four 
hours  each;  his  chaplain  gave  him  notice  when  one  of  them  was  con¬ 
sumed. 

Punctuality  and  method,  it  has  been  truly  observed,  are  the  right  and 
the  left  hand  of  time.  The  man  who  possesses  them  is  always  on  time. 
He  enjoys  his  work  because  everything  he  does  is  systematic,  orderly. 
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and  complete.  There  is  no  hurry  or  confusion.  He  makes  his  plans 
and  carries  them  out  with  perfect  ease  and  regularity. 

McConaughy  tells  of  an  old  merchant  in  New  Orleans  who  was  so 
methodical  in  his  ways  that  the  neighbors  told  the  time  of  dav  by  his 
movements,  and  set  their  clocks  by  him.  Men  who  dealt  with  him  re¬ 
ceived  returns  so  promptly  that  they  were  glad  to  go  again,  and  so  a 
large  business  was  built  up,  and  Judah  Touro  became  one  of  the  most 
successful  merchants  and  ship-owners  in  the  city. 

Many  young  men  and  women  fail  to  do  good  work  in  school  or  college, 
or  in  business,  because  they  have  never  learned  the  importance  of  system. 

There  is  a  volume  of  meaning  in  the  following  lines  from  George 
Herbert:  — 

(<  Slight  those  who  say,  amidst  their  sickly  healths, 

Thou  liv’st  by  rule.  -What  doth  not  so  but  man  ? 

Houses  are  built  by  rule,  and  commonwealths. 

Entice  the  trusty  sun,  if  that  you  can, 

From  the  ecliptic  line:  beckon  the  sky. 

Who  lives  by  rule,  then,  keeps  good  company. 

Who  keeps  no  guard  upon  himself  is  slack, 

And  rots  to  nothing  at  the  next  great  thaw. 

Man  is  a  shop  of  rules,  a  well-trussed  pack. 

Whose  every  parcel  underwrites  a  law. 

Lose  not  thyself,  nor  give  thy  humors  way : 

God  gave  them  to  thee  under  lock  and  key.” 

One  who  was  intimately  associated  with  the  editor  of  the  <(  Mission¬ 
ary  Herald,”  Jeremiah  Evarts,  writes  of  him:  — 

(( I  have  never  known  a  man  whose  habits  of  every-day  industry  were 
so  good.  During  years  of  close  observation  in  the  bosom  of  his  family,  I 
never  saw  a  day  pass  without  his  accomplishing  more  than  he  expected ; 
and  so  regular  was  he  in  all  his  habits,  that  I  knew  to  a  moment  when  I 
should  find  him  with  his  pen,  and  when  with  his  tooth-brush  in  his  hand ; 
and  so  methodical  and  thorough  that,  though  his  papers  filled  many  shelves, 
when  closely  tied  up,  there  was  not  a  paper  among  all  his  letters,  corre¬ 
spondence,  editorial  matter,  and  the  like,  which  was  not  labeled  and  in  its 
place,  and  upon  which  he  could  not  lay  his  hand  in  a  moment.  I  never 
knew  him  search  for  a  paper;  it  was  always  in  its  place.  I  have  never 
yet  met  with  another  man  whose  industry  was  so  great,  or  who  would  ac¬ 
complish  so  much  in  a  given  time.” 

Some  people  do  not  seem  to  have  any  order  or  system  in  their  make¬ 
up.  They  are  always  hunting  for  something.  Instead  of  putting  things 
away  carefully  in  their  places,  they  tuck  papers  and  letters  into  any  pig¬ 
eonhole,  or  between  the  leaves  of  books,  or  lay  them  on  a  shelf  until 
they  get  time  to  arrange  them  properly,  which  time  never  comes. 
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Kitto,  the  great  Biblical  scholar,  who  from  his  student  days  was  one 
of  the  most  methodical  of  men,  insisted  that  his  daughter  should  put  his 
study  in  order  according  to  the  following  written  rules:  — 

1.  Make  one  pile  of  religious  books. 

2.  Make  another  of  books  not  religious. 

3. '  Make  another  of  letters. 

4.  Put  written  papers  other  than  letters,  by  themselves. 

5.  Put  all  printed  papers  together. 

6.  Put  these  piles  upon  the  floor. 

7.  The  table  being  now  clear,  dust  and  scour  it. 

<(  You  would  be  the  greatest  man  of  your  age,  Grattan, w  said  Curran, 
«  if  you  would  buy  a  few  yards  of  red  tape  and  tie  up  your  bills  and  papers. » 

Rufus  Choate  laid  up  no  money  till  he  was  past  forty  years  of  age. 
He  earned  a  great  deal,  but  collected  little.  He  was  always  in  want  of 
money,  and  always  under  the  harrow.  He  kept  no  books,  and,  if  a  man 
came  to  pay  a  bill,  he  charged  him  just  what  he  happened  to  need  at  the 
moment.  If  a  man  expected  to  pay  a  thousand  dollars,  Choate  would 
let  him  off  for  three  hundred.  He  had  no  system,  and  never  knew  how 
his  affairs  stood. 

Method  and  order  are  not  only  conservers  of  energy,  but  they  are  the 
surest  means  to  the  attainment  of  a  healthy,  happy  life.  (<  Order, w  says 
Southey,  (<is  the  sanity  of  the  mind,  the  health  of  the  body,  the  peace  of 
the  city,  and  the  security  of  the  state.  As  the  beams  to  a  house,  as  the 
bones  to  the  body,  so  is  order  to  all  things. w 

Imprisoned  within  the  icebergs  of  the  Arctic  region,  with  no  prospect 
of  release  for  months  to  come,  Dr.  Kane  sustained  the  failing  energies 
of  the  remnant  of  his  crew,  and,  enfeebled  though  the  men  were  by 
disease  and  privations,  maintained  discipline  by  adhering  strictly  to  the 
regular  performance  of  the  duties  of  each  day.  Of  that  time  he  re¬ 
marked:  (<  It  is  the  experience  of  every  man  who  has  either  combated 
difficulties  himself  or  attempted  to  guide  others  through  them,  that  the 
controlling  law  shall  be  systematic  action.  Nothing  depresses  and  de¬ 
moralizes  so  much  as  a  surrender  of  the  approved  and  habitual  forms  of 
life.  I  resolved  that  everything  should  go  on  as  it  had  done.  The  ar¬ 
rangement  of  hours,  the  distribution  and  details  of  duty,  the  religious 
exercises,  the  ceremonials  of  the  table,  the  fires,  the  lights,  the  watch, 
the  labors  of  the  observatory,  and  the  notation  of  the  tides  and  the 
phenomena  of  the  sky, —  nothing  should  be  intermitted  that  had  contrib¬ 
uted  to  make  up  the  day. ® 

Few  things  are  more  demoralizing  or  disastrous  to  success  than  a 
habit  of  doing  one’s  work  without  method  or  order.  When  once  allowed 
to  get  a  hold  upon  a  young  life,  this  habit  is  almost  sure  to  lead  to  un¬ 
fortunate  results.  The  boy  or  girl  who  does  his  or  her  work  anyhow,  at 
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any  time,  who  always  throws  things  down  wherever  they  have  been 
used,  and  leaves  them  lying  about  in  confusion,  is  starting  on  the  road 
to  failure. 

The  owner  of  a  valuable  farm  had  these  rules  framed,  and  hung  up 
where  the  farm  hands  could  see  them  dailv :  — 

1.  Perform  every  operation  in  the  proper  season. 

2.  Perform  every  operation  in  the  best  manner. 

3.  Complete  every  part  of  an  operation  as  you  proceed. 

4.  Finish  one  job  before  you  begin  another. 

5.  Secure  your  work  and  tools  in  an  orderly  manner. 

6.  Clean  every  tool  when  you  leave  off  work. 

7.  Return  every  tool  and  implement  to  its  place  at  night. 

No  matter  what  you  are,  employer  or  employee,  in  business  or  out  of 
it,  arrangement  simplifies  the  execution  of  anything  that  has  to  be  done. 
By  it  a  business,  no  matter  how  large,  will  go  on  as  smoothly  and  regu¬ 
larly  as  a  well-constructed  machine;  without  it,  all  is  confusion  and 
disorder.  Successful  men  possess  the  great  gift  of  methodical,  well- 
balanced  minds;  they  are  men  who  cannot  work  in  disorder,  but  will 
have  things  straight  and  know  all  the  details,  which  enables  them  so 
to  arrange  the  machinery  of  their  affairs  that  they  are  fully  cognizant 
alike  of  its  strength,  weakness,  and  capability,  and  they  judiciously 
and  discreetly  exercise  all  its  power  to  the  uttermost. 

<(  What  Christian  experience  wants,”  says  Henry  Drummond,  (<  is 
thread,  a  vertebral  column,  method. ”  That  is  what  we  need  in  the  sec¬ 
ular  as  well  as  in  the  religious  life, —  <(a  vertebral  column,” —  the  order 
and  method  that  will  give  it  coherence,  harmony,  and  strength. 

(<  God  is  a  God  of  order.  Everything  is  arranged  upon  definite  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  never  at  random.”  If  we  do  not  work  with  Him  we  work 
against  Him ;  and  a  life  without  plan  or  system  is  contrary  to  all  law 
and  order. 

The  heavens  themselves,  the  planets,  and  their  center, 

Observe  degree,  priority,  and  place, 

Insisture,  course,  proportion,  season,  form, 

Office,  and  custom,  in  all  line  of  order. 

—  Shakespeare. 

Set  all  things  in  their  own  peculiar  place, 

And  know  that  order  is  the  greatest  grace. 

—  Dryden. 

Dispatch  is  the  soul  of  business ;  and  nothing  contributes  more  to  dispatch 
than  method.  Lay  down  a  method  for  everything,  and  stick  to  it  inviolably,  as  far 
as  unexpected  incident  may  allow.  — Lord  Chesterfield. 

What  Thou  hast  in  store 

This  coming  year,  I  do  not  stop  to  ask; 

Enough  if  day  by  day  there  dawns  before 
Me  my  appointed  task. 

—  O.  E.  Fuller. 
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Something  there  is  more  needful  than  expense, 

And  something  previous  even  to  taste, —  ’tis  sense: 

Good  sense  which  only  is  the  gift  of  heaven, 

And,  though  no  science,  fairly  worth  the  seven. 

—  Pope. 

Without  tact  you  can  learn  nothing.  Tact  teaches  you  when  to  be  silent. 
Inquirers  who  are  always  inquiring  never  learn  anything.  — Disraeli. 

A  man  who  knows  the  world  will  not  only  make  the  most  of  everything  he 
does  know,  but  also  of  many  things  he  does  not  know ;  and  will  gain  more  credit 
by  his  adroit  mode  of  hiding  his  ignorance,  than  the  pedant  by  his  awkward  at¬ 
tempt  to  exhibit  his  erudition.  — Colton. 

Common  sense  in  an  uncommon  degree  is  what  the  world  calls  wisdom. 

—  Coleridge. 

There  is  nothing  useless  to  men  of  sense:  clever  people  turn  everything  to 
account.  — La  Fontaine. 

A  MAN  may  have  not  much  learning,  nor  any  wit ;  but,  if  he  has  common 
sense,  and  something  friendly  in  his  behavior,  it  will  conciliate  men’s  minds  more 
than  the  brightest  parts  without  this  disposition.  —  Addison. 

A  little  management  may  often  evade  resistance,  which  a  vast  force  might 
vainly  strive  to  overcome.  — Anon. 

<(  Who  is  stronger  than  thou?w  asked  Brahma;  and  Force  replied  (<  Ad¬ 
dress.”  —  Victor  Hugo. 

During  the  French  Revolution,  an  excited  mob  was  surging  through 
the  streets  of  Paris,  bent  on  violence.  A  detachment  of  soldiers 
finally  blocked  its  way,  and  the  commanding  officer  was  about  to 
order  his  men  to  fire,  when  a  young  lieutenant  begged  permission  to  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  people.  It  was  granted.  Riding  out  in  front  of  the  soldiers, 
he  doffed  his  cocked  hat,  and  said :  (<  Gentlemen  will  have  the  kindness  to 
retire,  for  I  am  ordered  to  shoot  down  the  rabble.”  The  mob  melted 
away  as  if  by  magic,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  street  was  cleared  without 
the  shedding  of  a  single  drop  of  blood. 

This  was  certainly  Christian  tact;  and  similar  opportunities  are  con¬ 
stantly  arising  for  the  wise,  helpful,  consecrated  use  of  this  delicate  art 
of  persuasion  and  conviction  in  the  smaller,  as  well  as  the  larger,  affairs 
of  life. 

Even  genius  often  misses  its  mark ;  tact  never.  Tact  is  a  mysterious 
quality,  hard  to  define, —  a  combination  of  good  temper,  ready  wit,  quick¬ 
ness  of  perception,  and  ability  to  take  in  the  exigency  of  the  situation 
instantly.  It  is  never  offensive,  but  is  a  balm  allaying  suspicion;  is 
soothing,  and  is  appreciative,  and  plausible,  without  being  dishonest ;  ap¬ 
parently  consults  the  welfare  of  the  second  party,  and  does  not  manifest 
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any  selfishness.  It  is  never  antagonistic,  never  opposes,  never  strokes 
the  hair  the  wrong  way,  and  never  irritates. 

The  kindly  element  of  humor  almost  always  enters  into  the  use  of 
tact,  and  sweetens  its  mild  coercion.  We  cannot  help  smiling,  often¬ 
times,  at  the  deft  way  in  which  we  have  been  induced  to  do  what  we 
afterward  recognize  as  altogether  right  and  best.  There  need  be  no 
deception  in  this  use  of  tact,  only  such  a  presentation  of  rightful  induce¬ 
ments  as  shall  most  effectively  appeal  to  a  hesitating  mind.  It  is  the 
fine  art  of  getting  the  right  thing  done  in  the  nick  of  time. 

It  is  related  that,  in  the  early  Abolition  days,  two  men  went  out 
preaching,  one  an  old  Friend,  and  another  a  young  man  full  of  fire. 
When  the  Friend  lectured,  everything  ran  along  very  smoothly,  and  he 
carried  the  audience  with  him.  When  the  young  man  lectured,  there  was 
a  row,  and  stones  and  eggs  were  thrown  at  him.  It  became  so  noticeable, 
that  the  young  man  spoke  to  the  other  about  it.  He  said:  <(  You  and  I 
are  on  the  same  mission,  and  preach  the  same  things;  and  how  is  it  that, 
while  you  are  received  cordially,  I  get  nothing  but  abuse  ?  w  The  Quaker 
replied:  (<  I  will  tell  thee.  Thee  says,  ( If  you  do  so  and  so,  you  shall  be 
punished,  >  and  I  say,  (  My  friends,  if  you  will  not  do  so  and  so,  you  shall 
not  be  punished.*  w  The  two  meant  exactly  the  same  thing.  The  differ¬ 
ence  of  results  came  from  the  different  ways  of  expressing  the  thought. 

An  anecdote,  somewhat  similar,  is  told  of  Dr.  Bellamy,  a  prominent 
preacher  in  his  day.  He  conducted  a  private  theological  school,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century,  in  the  town  of  Litchfield,  Connecticut,  where 
Henry  Ward  Beecher  first  saw  the  light.  He  was  accustomed  to  send 
out  his  students  on  Sundays  to  practise  in  the  surrounding  churches. 
On  one  occasion  he  assigned  a  student  named  Robinson  to  a  church  in 
Goshen.  At  the  close  of  the  day,  the  young  student  returned  very  much 
depressed  in  spirit.  He  had  not  made  any  impression  upon  the  people. 
Said  he  to  Dr.  Bellamy:  (<  Tell  me  what  the  difference  is,  and  why  you 
have  such  success  in  your  preaching. w  (<  I  will  explain, w  replied  the  doc¬ 
tor.  <(  When  I  go  trouting,  I  get  a  nice,  slender  pole,  a  fine,  silk  line,  and 
a  sharp  hook,  baiting  it  with  the  fattest  worm  I  can  find.  Then  I  creep 
up  to  the  brook  and  drop  the  line  in  cautiously.  It  floats  down  the 
stream,  and  when  the  trout  discovers  it  he  is  sure  to.bite,  and  I  am  sure 
of  him.  Now,  when  you  go  trouting -you  get  an  old  bean  pole,  put  a 
clothesline  on  it,  with  a  codfish  hook,  baiting  it  with  salt  pork.  Then 
you  stride  along  the  brook,  shouting  out:  (  Now  bite  or  be  damned! >w 
Mr.  Beecher  must  have  heard  this  story  wrhen  a  boy,  and  the  lesson  from 
it  was  never  lost  during  his  life. 

What,  in  a  word,  in  both  these  instances  was  the  secret  of  success  or 
failure  ?  The  answer  is  obvious.  It  was  tact,  or  the  want  of  it.  Pos¬ 
sible  friends  have  been  offended,  influential  patrons  lost,  through  want 
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of  tact.  A  discerning  writer  has  declared:  (( Talent  is  power,  tact  is 
skill.  Talent  knows  what  to  do;  tact  knows  how  to  do  it.  Talent  makes 
a  man  respectable;  tact  makes  him  respected.”  Talent  is  wealth ;  tact 
is  ready  money.  Tact  knows  when  — 

(<  To  take 

Occasion  by  the  hand.” 

Tact  is  something  more  than  manner,  yet  manner  enters  largely  into 
it.  (<  Every  fish  has  its  fly,”  says  a  moralist,  (<  but  even  the  right  fly  is 
not  enough;  you  must  play  it  nicely  at  the  right  spot.”  That  is  just 
what  tact  does. 

Shuter,  the  celebrated  English  comedian,  was  once  in  disgrace  with 
an  audience,  in  consequence  of  some  irregularities,  and  an  apology  was 
demanded.  Shuter  was  somewhat  tardy,  and  a  lady  was  going  on  with 
her  part,  when  the  audience  called  out,  <(  Shuter!  Shuter!”  The  arch 
comedian  peeped  out  from  behind  the  curtain,  and  said,  <(  Pray  do  not 
shoot  her;  the  lady  is  innocent,  the  fault  is  entirely  my  own.”  This  put 
the  house  in  good  humor,  and  Shuter  was  received  with  applause. 

A  little  eight-year-old  Irish  boy,  in  one  of  the  Buffalo  public  schools, 
was  reproved  by  his  teacher  for  some  mischief.  He  was  about  to  deny 
his  fault,  when  she  said:  <(  I  saw  you,  Jerry.” 

(<  Yes,”  he  replied,  as  quick  as  a  flash,  <(  I  tells  them  there  ain’t  much 
you  don’t  see  wid  dem  purty  black  eyes  o’  your’n.” 

<(  One  of  the  greatest  social  powers,”  it  is  said,  <(  is  that  of  drawing 
out  other  people.  Some  persons  have  this  power  in  a  high  degree.  By 
some  strange  tact  they  discover  what  is  the  best  thing  in  us,  and  by 
some  subtle  attraction  they  put  us  on  our  good  behavior.  We  do  not  see 
how  it  is  done.  We  merely  find  ourselves  very  comfortable,  very  con¬ 
tented,  and  talking  our  very  best.  ” 

Emerson,  referring  to  the  charming  influence  exerted  by  a  person  of 
this  sort,  says:  w  When  you  come  into  the  room,  I  think  at  once  how  I 
may  make  humanity  seem  beautiful  to  you.”  How  truly  has  Steele,  too, 
portrayed  the  influence  of  this  admirable  quality!  Speaking  of  one  who 
thus  makes  himself  <(  welcome  to  everybody,”  he  says:  ((  He  does  not 
seem  to  contribute  anything  to  the  mirth  of  the  company ;  and  yet,  upon 
reflection,  you  find  it  all  happened  by  his  being  there.” 

a  What  are  your  favorite  topics  of  conversation  ?  ”  was  once  asked  of 
Charles  Kingsley.  His  answer  was:  (<  Whatever  my  companion  happens 
to  be  talking  about.” 

The  successful  conversationalist  is  not  always  he  who  talks  the  most. 
As  Eliza  Cook  has  said, — 

w  He’ll  suit  his  bearing  to  the  hour, 

Laugh,  listen,  learn,  or  teach.” 
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Tactful  people  make  friends  rapidly  because  they  have  the  secret  of 
drawing  people  out,  and  inducing  them  to  express  the  best  that  is  in  them. 

We  all  admire  people  who  interest  themselves  in  our  affairs,  and  are 
not  forever  trying  to  talk  about  themselves  and  their  own  interests.  It 
is  truly  a  great  art  to  be  able  to  throw  one’s  whole  interest  into  the  affairs 
of  another,  especially  if  he  be  a  stranger,  and  try  to  find  out  his  prefer¬ 
ences  and  talk  upon  the  subjects  which  interest  him  most;  but  nothing 
else  will  win  one  so  quickly  and  completely  as  the  appearance  of  show¬ 
ing  great  interest  in  his  welfare  and  of  sinking  one’s  own  self  for  the 
time  being. 

Tact  may  well  be  called  a  royal  quality,  since  rulers  of  all  ages  have 
succeeded  by  its  exercise,  and  their  delicate  tasks  have  called  for  its  use 
at  every  turn.  Some  of  the  most  pleasing  instances  of  tactful  presence 
of  mind  have  been  related  of  crowned  heads. 

King  Edward  of  England,  when  he  was  Prince  of  Wales,  <(  the  first 
gentleman  in  Europe,  ”  invited  an  eminent  man  to  dine  with  him.  When 
coffee  was  served,  what  was  the  consternation  of  the  others  to  find  that 
the  guest  drank  from  his  saucer.  An  open  titter  of  amusement  went 
around  the  table.  The  prince  lifted  his  eyes;  and,  quickly  noting  the 
cause  of  the  untimely  amusement,  gravely  emptied  his  cup  into  his  saucer 
and  drank  after  the  manner  of  his  guest.  Silent  and  abashed,  the  other 
members  of  the  princely  household  took  the  rebuke  and  did  the  same. 

Queen  Victoria  sent  for  Carlyle,  who  was  a  Scottish  peasant,  offering 
him  the  title  of  nobleman,  which  he  declined,  feeling  that  he  had  always 
been  a  nobleman  in  his  own  right.  He  understood  so  little  of  the  man¬ 
ners  at  court  that,  when  presented  to  the  queen,  after  speaking  to  her  a 
few  minutes,  being  tired,  he  said:  <(Let  us  sit  down,  madame;”  whereat 
the  courtiers  were  ready  to  faint.  But  the  queen  was  great  enough  for  the 
occasion,  and  gave  a  gesture  that  seated  all  her  attendants  in  a  moment. 

When  William  Penn  went  to  pay  his  respects  to  Charles  II.,  true  to 
his  Quaker  principles,  he  kept  on  his  beaver  hat.  The  merry  monarch, 
instead  of  showing  anger,  respectfully  doffed  his  own. 

(<  Prithee,  Friend  Charles,  put  on  thy  hat,”  said  the  great  Friend,  as 
polite  as  he  was  steadfast  to  his  religious  principles. 

«  No,  Friend  Penn,”  replied  the  king,  <(  it  is  usual  for  only  one  man 
to  stand  covered  here.  ” 

A  public  speaker  of  any  kind  has  constant  demand  for  tact  and  ready 
wit.  It  is  related  that  when  <(  Long  John  ”  Wentworth,  as  he  was  famil¬ 
iarly  called,  of  Chicago,  was  stumping  his  district,  as  a  candidate  for 
Congress,  he  made  an  eloquent  speech,  intending  to  close  by  quoting  Bry¬ 
ant’s  well-known  lines:  — 

«  Truth  crushed  to  earth,  will  rise  again ; 

The  eternal  years  of  God  are  hers.” 
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But,  unfortunately,  he  could  remember  only  the  opening  words, 
which  he  repeated  thus:  <(  (  Truth  crushed/ —  how  is  that?  It’s  by 
Bryant,  you  know, —  that  beautiful  poem  of  his, —  (  Truth  crushed  to 
earth/  (  Truth  crushed  to  earth  will  rise  again/ — Well,  boys,  I  don’t 
remember  the  rest  of  it;  but,  if  any  of  you  doubt  it,  I’ll  just  bet  you  a 
hundred  dollars  that  she  will!  ” 

Some  years  ago,  at  a  great  banquet  given  in  honor  of  Grant,  at  Del- 
monico’s,  Chauncey  M.  Depew,  that  prince  of  after-dinner  speakers, 
was  on  the  list,  but  had  been  unavoidably  delayed.  When  he  arrived, 
the  speech-making  had  begun.  He  had  hastily  planned  his  speech  be¬ 
fore  his  arrival  at  the  hall.  As  he  entered,  Grant,  himself,  was  on  his 
feet,  in  response  to  persistent  demands  for  “  just  a  word.”  As  every  one 
knows,  Grant  was  preeminently  a  man  of  deeds,  and  after-dinner  speak¬ 
ing  was  not  his  forte. 

Passing  along  the  table  toward  the  place  assigned  him,  Depew’s  quick 
ear  caught  these  words:  “  If  I  were  in  Chauncey  Depew’s  shoes  just 
now,  and  he  were  in  mine,  I  should  be  a  far  happier  man  than  I  am.  ” 
The  words  came  like  an  inspiration.  Instantly  his  decision  was  made. 
He  threw  aside  all  he  had  intended  saying,  and  planned,  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment,  an  entirely  new  speech. 

When  his  turn  came,  he  began  by  calling  attention  to  the  modesty  of 
their  illustrious  guest,  and  the  wish  just  expressed  that  another  might 
stand  in  his  shoes.  “But,”  he  continued,  “Who  can  stand  in 
Grant’s  shoes?”  He  next  proceeded  to  enumerate  some  of  the 

*  -  > 

brilliant  achievements  of  the  hero  of  Appomattox.  Then,  paus- 
T,-,  SKA  vJ  „  ingf,  and  glancing  around,  he  asked  impressively: 

Who  can  stand  in  Grant’s  shoes?”  Then  came 
the  enumeration  of  further  victories.  Again  the 
speaker  paused,  and  at  each  succeeding  interval 
came  the  refrain:  “Who  can  stand  in  Grant’s 
shoes?”  The  effect  was  magical;  and,  before 
the  gifted  speaker  sat  down,  the  hall  echoed  and 
reechoed  with  the  wildest  and  most  tumultuous 
applause.  The  felicitous  phrase,  and  its  application,  had  scored  a  great 
victory.  It  was  a  triumph  of  tact. 

Many  people  fail  from  a  lack  of  this  rare  quality  —  the  power  to 
adapt  oneself  quickly  and  perfectly  to  the  situation,  whatever  it 
may  be. 

Thousands  of  people  of  great  ability  somehow  never  manage  to  get 
along  in  the  world,  because  they  are  always  undoing  their  work, — 
always  putting  their  foot  in  it,  so  to  speak ;  they  never  do  a  thing  quite 
at  the  right  time,  or  in  the  right  way.  They  seem  to  be  ill-timed,  and 
not  quite  in  tune  with  their  environment. 
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Man\  of  these  people  are  good-hearted  and  well-meaning;  but  they 
have  no  tact;  they  lack  a  fine  appreciation  of  the  situation,  they  are 
powerless  to  do  just  the  right  thing  at  just  the  right  time. 

Tact  is  an  extremely  delicate  quality,  difficult  to  cultivate,  but  abso¬ 
lutely  indispensable  to  one  who  wishes  to  get  on  in  the  world  rapidly 
and  smoothly. 

Some  people  possess  this  exquisite  sense  in  such  perfection  that  they 
never  offend,  and  yet  they  seem  to  say  everything  they  wish  to, —  things 
which,  if  said  by  many  others,  would  give  offense. 

On  the  other  hand,  certain  people  —  no  matter  what  they  say — can¬ 
not  seem  to  avoid  hurting  the  sensitiveness  of  others,  although  they 
mean  well.  They  go  through  life  misunderstood, —  for  they  cannot 
quite  adjust  themselves  to  circumstances. 

<(  What  color  shall  the  frame  be,  ma’am  ?  ”  inquired  a  shopman  of 
a  lady  who  had  called  to  have  her  prospective  husband’s  picture  framed. 
“Well,  you  ought  to  know  better  than  I,”  was  the  lady’s  reply.  (<I 
want  a  frame  that  will  match  the  picture.”  “Oh,  of  course,  ma’am,” 
said  the  dealer,  selecting  one  from  the  large  assortment;  “how  would  a 
green  one  do  ?  ”  That  man  has  never  discovered  to  this  day  why  the 
woman  went  out  so  quickly,  leaving  the  door  wide  open. 

These  unfortunate  people  go  through  life  never  learning  the  cause  of 
their  unpopularity  or  failure  to  get  on.  They  cannot  please  customers; 
they  are  always  causing  offense,  always  uncovering  blemishes  or  sore 
spots.  Many  people  have  a  genius  for  making  themselves  disagreeable. 
They  appear  at  the  wrong  time,  and  do  the  wrong  thing.  As  some 
people  are  color-blind,  and  have  not  the  slightest  appreciation  of  delicate 
tints,  so  many  are  tact-blind. 

A  lack  of  tact  is  one  of  the  greatest  stumbling-blocks  in  the  road  to 
success.  Everywhere  we  see  bright  young  men  and  young  women 
blundering,  and  failing  to  get  on,  from  lack  of  this  mysterious  and  ex¬ 
quisite  quality.  We  see  opportunities  wasted,  and  people  of  excellent 
character  and  great  ability  handicapped  by  this  deficiency. 

Merchants  are  constantly  losing  good  customers ;  lawyers,  influential 
clients;  physicians,  wealthy  patients;  editors  are  sacrificing  subscribers; 
clergymen  losing  their  pulpits;  teachers  and  professors  their  situa¬ 
tions;  and  politicians  are  obliged  to  resign  —  all  because  of  their  lack  of 
tact.  The  author  has  known  many  a  wealthy  customer  driven  away 
from  a  bank  by  the  lack  of  tact  of  a  cashier,  or  a  teller;  in  fact,  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  one  of  the  largest  banks  in  the  world  says  that  their  business  has 
been  built  up  largely  upon  the  manners  and  fine  tact  of  their  employees. 

Those  so  fortunate  as  to  possess  tact  can  in  the  most  unlikely  situa¬ 
tions  turn  everything  to  their  own  or  their  employers’  advantage.  In  a 
certain  large  hotel,  a  room  clerk  has  an  extraordinary  salary.  He  is 
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polite,  attentive,  and  cordial.  He  can  stow  away  more  people  in  the 
nooks  and  corners  of  the  house  and  make  them  feel  comfortable  than  can 
any  other  living  man.  He  came  down  one  morning  and  found  a  well- 
known  customer  pacing  the  office  in  evident  bad  temper.  To  his  cheery 
good  morning  the  clerk  received  a  gruff  reply.  <(  W  hen  did  you  come 
in  ?  ”  «  Last  night. ”  (<  I  hope  you  have  a  good  room.  *  <(  I  have  not.  They 
sent  me  up  to  thunder,  and  there  is  not  room  in  my  quarters  to  swing  a 
cat. ”  (<  Oh,  that  stupid  night-clerk  did  not  know  that  you  brought  your 

cat  with  you.  I’ll  manage  it  after  breakfast.  You  shall  have  a  room  big 
enough  to  swing  half  a  dozen  cats.”  With  a  hearty  laugh  the  customer 
turned  off  to  breakfast. 

Much  of  the  success  won  by  the  prominent  colored  statesman,  Sena¬ 
tor  Bruce,  came  through  his  tact.  The  captain  of  a  Mississippi  River 
steamer,  on  which  he  was  to  make  part  of  the  trip  to  Washington,  an¬ 
nounced  in  advance  that  he  would  <( teach  the  black  senator  manners,”  if 
he  attempted  to  put  on  any  airs.  As  soon  as  he  arrived  on  board,  Sena¬ 
tor  Bruce  went  directly  to  the  captain  and  said:  (<  Captain  Leathers,  I 
am  going  to  Washington,  and  part  of  the  way  as  a  passenger  on  your 
steamboat.  My  name  is  Bruce,  and  you  possibly  may  have  heard  of  me. 
What  I  wanted  to  say  is,  that  I  know  perfectly  well  what  the  feeling  is  of 
many  of  the  people  who  are  passengers  regarding  persons  of  my  color. 
They  cannot  help  it,  and  I  cannot  help  it,  and  I  am  going  to  give  them 
no  occasion  for  annoyance  while  I  am  a  passenger  on  your  boat.  I  sim¬ 
ply  ask  that  you  see  to  it  that  I  am  made  as  comfortable  as  possible,  and 
I  assure  you  that  you  will  have  no  reason  for  complaint.” 

The  hostile  captain  was  completely  won  over.  Stepping  back  and 
looking  over  the  black  man  he  had  despised,  he  said:  <(  You  shall  sit  at 
my  table;  you  shall  sit  at  my  right  hand  on  the  entire  trip;  and,  if  any 
man  objects,  he  will  have  to  fight  me.  A  man  who  can  talk  as  you  have 
and  who  is  as  fair  as  you  are,  is  better  fitted  to  be  a  United  States  sen¬ 
ator  than  some  of  the  white  senators  that  I  have  carried  on  this  boat.  ” 
He  kept  his  word.  The  negro  senator  was  the  honored  passenger  of  that 
trip.  If  Bruce  had  not  known  how  to  approach  the  bluff  captain,  what  a 
difference  there  would  have  been ! 

It  is  not  astonishing  that  tact  gets  on  so  fast.  (<  The  secret  is, 
that  it  has  no  weight  to  carry;  it  makes  no  false  steps;  it  hits  the  right 
nail  on  the  head;  it  loses  no  time;  it  takes  all  hints;  and  it  is  ready  to 
take  advantage  of  every  wind  that  blows.  It  seems  to  know  everything 
without  learning  anything.  It  has  all  the  air  of  commonplace,  and  all 
the  force  and  power  of  genius.  ”  Take  this  out  and  a  man’s  life  soon 
<(  abounds  in  shallows  and  in  miseries.”  Nothing  is  more  reassuring 
than  its  presence.  It  is  always  finding  the  happy  issue  out  of  life’s  in¬ 
evitable  complications. 
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Tact  enables  one  to  keep  his  temper,  and  thus  escape  what  might 
prove  disastrous  to  his  best  interests.  It  also  avoids  the  evil  results  of 
temper  in  others. 

Thomas  Fowell  Buxton’s  secretary,  Mr.  Nixon,  on  his  own  showing, 
could  not  refrain  from  blurting  out  just  what  he  felt  at  the  moment, 
when  differences  arose  between  the  two.  This  used  to  vex  Sir  Thomas, 
who,  however,  would  say  nothing  till  the  next  day,  and  then,  when  the 
secretary  thought  that  the  whole  matter  had  passed  off,  having  perhaps 
received  great  kindness  in  the  meantime,  the  remonstrance  would  come 
out:  <(  What  a  silly  fellow  you  were,  Nixon,  to  put  yourself  in  such  a  pas¬ 
sion  yesterday!  If  I  had  spoken  then,  we  should  most  probably  have 
parted.  Make  it  a  rule  never  to  speak  when  you  are  in  a  passion,  but 
wait  till  the  next  day.” 

With  tact,  one  woman,  even  with  mediocre  ability,  is  able  to  be  a 
leader  in  society,  and  wield  great  influence  over  statesmen  and  brilliant 
men  in  all  vocations;  while  another  woman,  very  much  her  superior  in 
other  intellectual  endowments,  is  obliged  to  remain  in  obscurity,  and 
comparatively  without  influence,  because  she  lacks  the  desirable  quality 
called  tact.  A  young  politician  with  mediocre  ability,  sometimes  sweeps 
everything  before  him,  and  is  sent  to  Congress,  perhaps,  when  others 
more  stable,  and  of  greater  ability,  simply  from  lack  of  tact  cannot  get  on. 

Tact  enabled  Lincoln  to  extricate  himself  from  a  thousand  unfortu¬ 
nate  and  painful  situations  with  politicians  during  the'Civil  War;  in  fact, 
without  it,  the  result  of  that  war  might  have  been  entirely  different. 

When  Chesterfield  was  in  the  ministry,  he  once  went  to  the  king  to 
beg  his  signature  to  the  nomination  of  a  person  who  was  no  great  favor¬ 
ite  with  his  majesty.  The  importunities  of  Chesterfield  seemed  not 
likely  to  be  successful,  when,  in  despair,  he  said:  <(Well,  here  is  a 
vacancy,  —  what  name  shall  I  insert  ?  ”  (<  The  name  of  Beelzebub,”  an¬ 

swered  the  king,  angrily.  (<  Yes,  your  Majesty.  I  must  write  before  it 
the  usual  protocol, —  (to  our  loyal  and  well-beloved  cousin,  etc. >  ”  This 
put  the  king  in  such  a  good  humor  that  he  permitted  Chesterfield  to 
insert  the  name  of  his  friend,  and  signed  the  document. 

It  was  said  of  Hercules  that,  whatever  things  he  did,  he  conquered. 
The  same  is  true  of  some  men.  Their  tact  has  made  them  simply  irre¬ 
sistible,  and  has  enabled  them  to  carry  their  point  in  the  face  of  preju¬ 
dice,  envy,  hatred,  and  all  sorts  of  opposition,  and  seemingly  even  in 
spite  of  themselves  has  transformed  their  enemies  into  friends.  (<  I  have 
known  men,”  says  South,  (<  grossly  injured  in  their  affairs,  depart 
pleased,  at  least  silent,  only  because  they  were  injured  in  good  language, 
ruined  in  caresses,  and  kissed  while  they  were  struck.  ” 

A  gentleman,  dying,  left  all  his  estate  to  a  monastery,  on  condition 
that,  on  the  return  of  his  only  son,  who  was  then  abroad,  the  worthy 
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fathers  should  give  him  <(  whatever  they  should  choose. w  When  the  son 
came  home  he  went  to  the  monastery,  and  received  but  a  small  share, 
the  monks  choosing  to  keep  the  greater  part  for  themselves.  A  barris¬ 
ter,  to  whom  he  applied,  on  hearing  the  case,  advised  him  to  sue  the 
monastery,  and  promised  to  gain  his  case  for  him.  In  arguing  before 
the  court  the  ingenious  lawyer  said:  <(  The  testator  has  left  his  son  that 
share  of  the  estate  which  the  monks  should  choose ;  these  are  the  express 
words  of  this  will.  Now,  it  is  plain  what  part  they  have  chosen  by 
what  they  keep  for  themselves.  My  client,  then,  stands  upon  the  words 
of  the  will.  (  Let  me  have,*  says  he,  ( that  part  they  have  chosen,  and  I 
am  satisfied.*  **  This  plea  gained  the  suit. 

When  Lincoln  was  waited  on  by  a  delegation  of  western  men  who 
protested  against  the  policy  of  the  administration  and  urged  immediate 
changes,  he  said,  after  listening  patiently,  as  usual :  (<  Gentlemen,  sup¬ 
pose  all  the  property  you  are  worth  was  in  gold,  and  you  had  put  it  into 
the  hands  of  Blondin  to  carry  across  the  Niagara  on  a  rope;  would  you 
shake  the  cable  or  keep  shouting  out  to  him,  (  Blondin,  stand  up 
straighter;  Blondin,  stoop  a  little  more;  go  faster;  lean  a  little  to  the 
north;  lean  a  little  more  to  the  south  ? >  No,  you  would  hold  your 
breath,  as  well  as  your  tongue,  and  keep  your  hands  off  until  he  was 
safely  over. ** 

Nothing  was  more  striking  in  Mr.  Lincoln’s  character  than  his  tact 
and  common  sense.  It  manifested  itself  when  he  was  a  candidate  for 
the  legislature  the  first  time,  on  the  platform  of  the  improvement  of  the 
Sangamon  River.  He  went  out  to  secure  the  votes  of  thirty  men  who 
were  cradling  a  wheatfield.  These  men  seemed  to  care  very  little  about 
internal  improvements,  but  were  simply  curious  to  know  if  he  had 
muscle  enough  to  represent  them  in  the  legislature.  With  characteristic 
common  sense,  Lincoln  took  up  a  cradle  and  led  the  gang  around  the 
field.  Every  man  of  them  voted  for  him. 

Thurlow  Weed  earned  his  first  shilling  by  carrying  a  trunk  on  his 
back  from  a  sloop  in  New  York  Harbor  to  a  Broad  Street  hotel.  He  had 
very  few  chances  such  as  are  now  open  to  the  humblest  boy,  but  he  had 
tact  and  intuition.  He  could  read  men  as  an  open  book,  and  mold  them 
to  his  will.  He  was  unselfish.  By  three  presidents  whom  his  tact  and 
shrewdness  had  helped  to  elect,  he  was  offered  the  English  mission,  and 
scores  of  other  important  positions,  but  he  invariably  declined. 

Lincoln  selected  Weed  to  attempt  the  reconciliation  of  the  New  York 
*  Herald, **  which  had  a  large  circulation  in  Europe,  and  was  creating  a 
dangerous  public  sentiment  abroad  and  at  home  by  its  articles  in  sympa¬ 
thy  with  the  Confederacy.  Though  Weed  and  Bennett  had  not  spoken 
to  each  other  before  for  thirty  years,  the  very  next  day  after  their  inter¬ 
view  the  (<  Herald  **  became  a  strong  Union  paper.  Weed  was  then  sent 
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to  Europe  to  counteract  the  pernicious  influence  of  secession  agents. 
The  emperor  of  France  favored  the  South.  He  was  very  indignant  be¬ 
cause  Charleston  Harbor  had  been  blockaded,  thus  shutting  off  large  sup¬ 
plies  of  cotton  from  French  manfacturers.  But  the  rare  tact  of  Weed 
modified  the  emperor’s  views,  and  induced  him  to  change  to  friendliness 
the  tone  of  a  hostile  speech  prepared  for  delivery  to  the  national  assem¬ 
bly. 

<(  Common  sense, ®  said  Wendell  Phillips,  <(  bows  to  the  inevitable  and 
makes  use  of  it.® 

In  a  remarkable  letter  written  by  General  Sherman  to  General  Grant 
occur  these  words :  — 

(<  I  knew  that,  wherever  I  was,  you  thought  of  me,  and  that  if  I  got 
into  a  tight  place,  you  would  help  me  out  if  alive.  My  only  point  of  doubt 
was  of  your  knowledge  of  grand  strategy  and  of  books  of  science  and  history; 
but  I  confess  that  your  common  sense  seems  to  have  supplied  all  these. ® 

Want  of  tact  is  a  frequent  source  of  unhappiness  in  the  household. 
Husbands,  as  every  one  knows,  are  proverbially  forgetful;  but  if  all 
wives  were  as  tactful  as  the  one  mentioned  in  the  following  incident,  all 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  (<  managing  ®  husbands  would  vanish  forever. 

A  merchant’s  wife,  smarting  from  experience,  one  morning  handed 
her  husband  a  sealed  letter  as  he  was  going  to  his  office,  begging  him 
not  to  open  it  until  he  had  reached  his  place  of  business. 

With  some  solicitude,  he  broke  the  seal  at  the  proper  time,  and 
read : — 

«  I  am  forced  to  tell  you  something  that  I  know  will  trouble  you,  but  it 
is  my  duty  to  do  so.  I  am  determined  you  shall  know  it,  let  the  result  be 
what  it  may.  I  have  known  for  a  week  that  it  was  coming,  and  kept  it  to 
myself  until  to-day,  when  it  has  reached  a  crisis,  and  I  cannot  keep  it  any 
longer. 

«  You  must  not  censure  me  too  harshly,  for  you  must  reap  the  results 
as  well  as  myself.  I  do  hope  it  will  not  crush  you.® 

Here  he  turned  the  page,  his  hair  slowly  rising. 

<(  The  flour  is  out.  Please  send  me  some  this  afternoon.  I  thought  that 
by  this  method  you  would  not  forget  it.® 

The  flour  was  sent. 

An  encouraging  thing  about  tact  is  that,  unlike  talent,  if  one  is  born 
without  it,  it  may  be  acquired.  The  fundamental  rule  for  its  acquisition 
is  that  one  shall  forget  himself  and  minister  unto  the  temperaments, 
tastes,  likes,  and  leanings  of  others.  Tact  might  be  defined  as  utter  un¬ 
selfishness,  self-forgetfulness  in  action. 

To  become  and  to  appear  interested  in  what  others  know,  rather 
than  to  try  to  interest  them  in  what  you  know,  is  a  masterly  and  effect- 
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ive  feat  of  tact.  <(  Tact,  ®  it  is  said,  M  is  that  nice  diplomatic  art  which 
enables  one,  without  deception  or  hypocrisy,  to  be  seemingly  the  same 
to  all  men,  yet  varying  with  each  according  to  his  peculiarity,  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  mind  of  the  man  at  the  time,  ready  to  see  and  to  seize  any 
opportunity  that  offers  to  forward  the  end  in  view  in  every  transaction.® 

Tact  is  really  the  highest  essence  of  true  politeness.  The  real  tactician 
is  he  who  does  a  disagreeable  duty  in  the  most  pleasant  manner,  robbing 
it  of  its  sting. 

(<  The  secret  of  all  success,®  says  a  clever  writer,  “lies  in  being  alive 
to  what  is  going  on  around  one;  in  adjusting  oneself  to  one’s  conditions; 
in  being  sympathetic  and  receptive;  in  knowing  the  wants  of  the  time; 
in  saying  to  one’s  fellows  what  they  want  to  hear,  or  what  they  need  to 
hear,  at  the  right  moment;  in  being  the  sum,  the  concretion,  the  result 
of  the  influences  of  the  present  time.  It  is  not  enough  to  do  the  right 
thing  per  se;  it  must  be  done  at  the  right  time  and  place.  ® 

®  Science,®  says  Holmes,  (<  is  a  first-rate  piece  of  furniture  for  a  doc¬ 
tor’s  upper  chamber,  if  he  has  common  sense  on  the  ground  floor.  But, 
if  a  doctor  hasn’t  plenty  of  good,  common  sense,  the  more  science  he 
has,  the  worse  for  his  patient.  ® 

We  all  talk  of  the  battle  of  life.  It  is  “  a  struggle  in  which  we  go 
forth,  armed  and  equipped,  to  contend  with  our  fellows.  No  matter  how 
friendly  the  competition,  it  is  a  competition.  ®  Let  it  be  remembered  that, 
“  though  not  exceptionally  bright,  if  one  has  hard  common  sense  and  un¬ 
failing  tact,  he  possesses  two  of  the  most  important  factors  which  contrib¬ 
ute  to  success.®  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  no  less  true  that  the  highest 
virtues  fail  of  their  errand,  if  the  homely  qualities  of  common  sense  and 
discretion  are  lacking. 

Blessed  are  they  who  possess  tact!  Let  them  rejoice  and  be  glad  in 
the  possession  of  an  inestimable  gift,  and  let  those  who  have  it  not,  bend 
all  their  -energies  to  its  acquisition. 

Common  sense  is  the  measure  of  the  possible:  it  is  composed  of  experience 
and  prevision:  it  is  calculation  applied  to  life.  — Amiel. 

Fine  sense  and  exalted  sense  are  not  half  so  useful  as  common  sense. 

—  Pope. 
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Childhood  may  do  without  a  grand  purpose,  but  manhood  cannot. 

—  J.  G.  Holland. 

There  is  no  action  so  slight,  nor  so  mean,  but  it  may  be  done  to  a  great 
purpose,  and  ennobled  therefore  ;  nor  is  any  purpose  so  great  but  that  slight  actions 
may  help  it,  and  may  be  so  done  as  to  help  it  much.  —  Ruskin. 

A  man’s  longest  purposes  will  be  his  best  purposes.  It  is  true  that  life  is 
short  and  uncertain ;  but  it  is  better  to  live  on  the  short  arc  of  a  large  circle  than  to 
describe  the  whole  circumference  of  a  small  circle. 

—  Charles  H.  Parkhurst. 

Let  a  broken  man  cling  to  his  work.  —  Beecher. 

I’m  proof  against  that  word  K  failure. w  I’ve  seen  behind  it.  The  only 
failure  a  man  ought  to  fear  is  failure  in  cleaving  to  the  purpose  he  sees  to  be  best. 

—  George  Eliot. 

Every  man  must  patiently  bide  his  time.  He  must  wait, —  not  in  listless 
idleness, —  but  in  constant,  steady,  cheerful  endeavor,  always  willing,  and  fulfilling 
and  accomplishing  his  task,  that,  when  the  occasion  comes,  he  may  be  equal  to  the 
occasion.  — Longfellow. 

The  magic  of  a  single  aim  has  changed  the  face  of  the  world.  It  has 
bridged  rivers,  tunneled  mountains,  built  cities;  it  has  accom¬ 
plished  everything  of  great  value  that  has  been  accomplished. 
Napoleon  saw  that  what  was  called  the  balance  of  power  was  only 
an  idle  dream,  that  unless  some  constructive  mind,  a  master  of  the  situa¬ 
tion,  a  match  for  events,  could  be  found,  the  millions  would  rule  in 
anarchy  He  knew  that  there  were  plenty  of  men  in  France,  but  that 
they  did  not  know  the  mighty  power  of  an  unwavering  aim,  by  which  he 
was  changing  the  destinies  of  Europe.  His  iron  will  grasped  the  situa¬ 
tion,  and,  like  William  Pitt,  he  did  not  loiter  around,  balancing  the 
probabilities  of  failure  or  success,  but  went  straight  to  his  goal.  There 
was  no  turning  to  the  right  or  to  the  left ;  no  dreaming  away  time  or 
building  air-castles;  but  one  look,  one  purpose,  forward,  upward,  onward, 
straight  as  an  arrow.  In  the  might  of  a  settled  purpose,  he  was  like  a 
burning-glass,  which  focuses  the  rays  of  the  sun  upon  a  single  spot ;  he 
burned  a  hole  wherever  he  went.  The  world  stood  aside  to  let  this  giant 
pass,  because  he  knew  the  power  of  a  mighty  purpose.  He  knew  how 
to  concentrate.  His  ability,  in  many  respects,  was  no  greater  than  that 
of  some  of  his  generals,  or  other  men  in  France,  but  he  knew  better 
than  they  how  to  focus  every  grain  of  his  energy  upon  one  plan. 

There  is  no  grander  sight  in  the  world  than  that  of  a  young  man, 
fired  with  a  great  purpose,  dominated  by  one  unwavering  aim.  He  is 
bound  to  win.  The  world  stands  aside  to  let  him  pass.  He  does  not 
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have  half  as  much  opposition  to  overcome  as  the  nerveless,  undecided 
man,  who,  like  driftwood,  runs  against  all  sorts  of  snags,  to  which  he 
must  sooner  or  later  yield  because  he  has  not  sufficient  momentum  to 
force  them  out  of  his  way.  Defeat,  to  the  determined  man,  is 
nothing.  Like  a  gymnasium,  it  only  gives  him  new  power. 
It  is  of  no  use  to  oppose  him ;  this  only  doubles  his  de¬ 
termination  and  trebles  his  exertions.  Dangers  and 
hardships  only  increase  his  courage.  No  matter 
what  comes  to  him, —  sickness,  poverty,  imprison¬ 
ment  even, —  he  never  turns  his  eye  from  his  mark. 

A  strong  purpose  holds  one  down  to  his  task 
and  shuts  out  a  thousand  temptations  to  wander 
away  from  his  legitimate  sphere.  A  strong  purpose 
does  not  wait  for  opportunities;  it  makes  them.  It 
has  a  magnetic  power  that  draws  to  itself  whatever  is  kin¬ 
dred,  and  enlists  the  support  of  all  the  faculties.  It  helps  one  to 
become  master  of  himself ;  and,  <(  if  he  once  gets  control  of  his 
powers,  he  can  work  the  entire  machinery  of  his  being  to  the  best  ad¬ 
vantage.  M 

Many  men  remind  one  of  the  doctor  who  declared  he  (<  had  no  idea 
what  made  that  baby  [his  patient]  die,M  as  he  had  given  it  w  everything 
he  knew  the  name  of. ®  They  do,  for  a  while,  everything  they  can  think 
of;  and  the  end  of  their  endeavors,  like  that  of  the  doctor,  is  disaster. 

A  boy  said  of  a  donkey  engine,  <(  It  puffs  like  a  locomotive,  it  whis¬ 
tles  like  the  steam-cars,  but  it  doesn’t  go  anywhere. ®  The  world  is  full 
of  donkey  engines,  of  people  who  can  whistle  and  puff  and  pull,  but  don’t 
go  anywhere,  as  they  have  no  definite  aim,  no  controlling  purpose. 

We  all  know  plenty  of  men  who  seem  to  have  great  resources;  they 
are  alert  and  active,  they  excite  great  promise,  and  we  look  for  great 
things  from  them.  They  form  great  plans,  project  great  schemes,  and 
are  always  wjust  going  to  do  something  ®;  but  somehow  they  disappoint 
expectations,  there  is  some  screw  loose,  and  they  are  always  running  to 
waste.  They  are  hard  workers  and  great  planners,  but  they  do  not 
<(  pan  out. ® 

The  fact  is  that  they  lack  balance  and  have  no  definite  aim,  no  all- 
absorbing  purpose  to  bring  to  a  focus  the  rays  of  their  scattering  abili¬ 
ties.  <(  Mental  shiftlessness  ®  could  be  written  over  the  graves  of  these 
failures. 

One  talent  concentrated  will  do  far  more  than  ten  talents  scattered ; 
a  thimbleful  of  powder  behind  a  ball  in  a  rifle  will  do  infinitely  more 
execution  than  a  carload  of  powder  unconfined.  The  rifle  barrel  is  the 
purpose  that  gives  direction  and  aim  to  the  powder,  which  otherwise,  no 
matter  how  good  it  might  be,  would  be  powerless. 
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The  poorest  scholar  in  school  or  college  often  far  outstrips  the  class 
leader  or  the  senior  wrangler  in  practical  lines,  simply  because  what  lit¬ 
tle  ability  he  has  he  brings  to  a  focus  in  a  definite  aim,  while  the  other, 
who  looks  upon  him  with  contempt,  depending  upon  his  general  ability 
and  brilliant  prospects,  never  concentrates  his  forces  into  a  definite  pur¬ 
pose.  Concentration  is  the  secret  of  all  great  execution  in  explosives, 
and,  in  fact,  in  all  science,  and  it  is  equally  the  secret  in  the  law  of  suc¬ 
cess. 

<(  The  undivided  will, 

’Tis  that  compels  the  elements  and  wrings 
A  human  music  from  the  indifferent  air.” 

S.  E.  Busser  gave  as  one  of  the  important  elements  of  success,  a 
master  motive.  <(  No  man  will  succeed,”  says  he,  <(  who  has  not  a  grand 
purpose  in  life.  You  must  have  some  object  to  live  for.  It  must  be 
definite  and  distinct,  and  must  command  your  admiration.  Our  young 
men  in  this  age  are  too  much  given  to  building  air- castles.  Success  is 
not  to  be  found  in  the  dice  box.  It  is  not  the  result  of  luck.® 

(<  I  committed  one  fatal  error  in  my  youth,  and  dearly  have  I  bewailed 
it,®  says  Robert  Dale  Owen;  (<  I  started  in  life  without  an  object,  even 
without  an  ambition.  My  temperament  disposed  me  to  ease,  and  to  the 
full  I  indulged  the  disposition.  I  said  to  myself,  ( I  have  all  that  I 
see  others  contending  for, —  why  should  I  struggle?>  I  knew  not  the 
curse  that  lights  on  those  who  have  never  to  struggle  for  anything. 
Had  I  created  for  myself  a  definite  purpose, —  literary,  scientific,  artistic, 
social,  political, —  no  matter  what,  so  there  was  something  to  labor  for 
and  overcome, — I  might  have  been  happy.  I  feel  this  now, —  too  late! 
The  power  is  gone.  Habits  have  become  chains.  Through  all  the  prof¬ 
itless  years  gone  by  I  seek  vainly  for  something  to  remember  with  pride, 
or  even  to  dwell  on  with  satisfaction.  I  have  thrown  away  my  life,  and 
I  feel,  sometimes,  as  if  there  were  nothing  remaining  to  me  worth  liv¬ 
ing  for.  I  am  an  unhappy  man.  ” 

(<  There  is  more  hope  of  a  man  with  a  bad  purpose  than  of  a  man  with 
none,®  says  Rev.  Arthur  T.  Pierson  in  <(  Life-Power. ®  <(  The  torrent 

from  the  mountain,  leaping  over  rugged  rocks,  plunging  into  deep 
chasms,  in  its  madness  tearing  up  trees  by  the  roots  and  hurling  huge 
boulders  into  the  plain,  at  least  represents  force;  even  in  its  destructive 
fury  there  is  still  the  divine  majesty  of  power. 

<(  Look  in  contrast  at  the  stagnant  pond,  without  inlet  or  outlet,  lying 
motionless,  thick,  and  slimy  beneath  the  sun,  breeding  malaria  and  venom. 
Do  what  you  will,  the  pond  is  still  a  pool  of  poison,  giving  forth  to  the 
air  miasmatic  vapor  more  destructive  than  the  violence  of  the  torrent. 
But  you  may  so  control  that  rushing  flood  that  it  shall  move  along  the 
valley,  a  deep,  broad  river,  a  minister  of  plenty  and  of  peace,  turning 
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the  desert  into  a  garden,  and  bearing  on  its  bosom  the  barges  of  pleas¬ 
ure  and  the  vessels  of  commerce,  till  it  loses  itself  in  the  serene  sea. 

<(  Even  in  the  life  that  works  harm,  like  that  of  Saul  the  persecutor, 
‘breathing  out  threatenings  and  slaughter/  there  is  the  sublimity  of  en¬ 
ergy  and  force,  which,  once  rightly  restrained  and  wisely  directed,  take 
a  noble  channel  and  become  a  source  of  blessing  to  man.  But  a  pur¬ 
poseless  man  must  undergo  a  double  transformation  before  he  yields 
anything  but  hurtful  stagnation.  In  some  way  activity  must  be  put  into 
him  and  then  brought  out  of  him.  He  must  be  electrified  into  life.  Like 
Pygmalion’s  statue,  lifeless,  and  motionless  as  marble,  he  needs  a  soul,  and 
God  only  can  give  it.  He  is  in  himself  a  valley  of  dry  bones, —  very  dry. 
Who  but  the  Creator  can  breathe  upon  these  slain  and  make  them  live?  ” 
<(  What  is  your  friend,  young  Tompkins  ? w  one  man  asked  of  another. 
(<  A  tramp,”  was  the  reply.  <(  A  tramp !”  exclaimed  the  first  speaker. 
*  Surely  you  don’t  mean  that  he  goes  on  the  road!  ”  (<  Oh,  no, ”  was  the 

answer.  (<  He’s  a  thought-tramp.  He  is,  he  believes,  capable  of  doing 
a  number  of  things,  and  he  cannot,  or  will  not,  determine  which  of  these 
things  he  will  adopt  as  a  life-work.  He  sometimes  dips  into  one  thing 
for  a  day,  a  week,  or  a  month,  and  then  leaves  it  for  something  else, 
which,  in  turn,  is  abandoned  for  a  third  thing,  and  so  on.  Often  he  is 
altogether  idle,  because  he  does  not  force  himself  to  fix  upon  something 
as  a  steady  pursuit.  He  is  called  a  brilliant  and  versatile  young  man, 
and  I’m  afraid  his  very  brilliancy  and  versatility  will  ruin  him.  If  he 
had  only  one  talent,  or  the  power  of  making  up  his  mind  and  sticking  to 
his  decision,  I  should  have  large  hopes  of  him.” 

A  certain  young  man  was  graduated  with  honors  from  Harvard.  He 
was  handsome,  agreeable,  magnetic,  and  full  of  vigor  and  vitality.  He 
tried  for  success  in  the  lecture  field,  but  soon  abandoned  that 
for  editorial  work,  which  was  soon  replaced  by  a  teachership. 
He  became  superintendent  of  schools  in  one  place,  took  charge 
of  the  advertising  department  of  a  publication  in  an¬ 
other,  opened  a  school  of  his  own  in  a  third,  experi¬ 
mented  in  mining  in  a  fourth,  and  so  on.  He  traveled 
thousands  of  miles,  while  engaged  in  these  dif¬ 
ferent  pursuits,  spending  many  hundred  dollars. 
After  passing  twelve  years  in  this  way,  he  has 
no  settled  pursuit,  no  sure  position  or  salary,  and 
is  often  hard  pushed  to  pay  his  weekly  bills. 

New  Jersey  has  many  ports,  but  they  are  so 
shallow  and  narrow  that  the  shipping  of  the  entire 
state  amounts  to  but  little.  On  the  other  hand,  New 
York  has  but  one  ocean  port,  and  yet  it  is  so  broad,  deep,  and  grand 
that  it  leads  America  in  its  enormous  shipping  trade.  She  sends  her 
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vessels  into  every  port  of  the  world,  while  the  ships  of  her  neighbor 
are  restricted  to  local  voyages. 

A  man  may  starve  on  a  dozen  half-learned  trades  or  occupations;  he 
may  grow  rich  and  famous  upon  one  trade  thoroughly  mastered,  even 
though  it  be  the  humblest. 

Even  Gladstone,  with  his  ponderous  yet  active  brain,  said  he  could 
not  do  two  things  at  once ;  he  threw  his  entire  strength  upon  whatever 
he  did.  The  most  intense  energy  characterized  everything  he  under¬ 
took,  even  his  recreation.  If  such  concentration  of  energy  is  necessary 
for  the  success  of  a  Gladstone,  what  can  we  common  mortals  hope  to  ac¬ 
complish  by  scatteration  ®? 

All  great  men  have  been  noted  for  their  power  of  concentration, 
which  made  them  oblivious  to  everything  outside  of  their  aim.  Victor 
Hugo  wrote  his  (<  Notre  Dame®  during  the  Revolution  of  1830,  while  the 
bullets  were  whistling  across  his  garden.  He  shut  himself  up  in  a 
room,  locking  up  his  clothes,  lest  they  should  tempt  him  to  go  out  into 
the  street,  and  spent  most  of  that  winter  wrapped  in  a  big,  gray  com¬ 
forter,  pouring  his  very  life  into  his  work. 

Genius  is  intensity.  Abraham  Lincoln  possessed  such  power  of  con¬ 
centration  that  he  could  repeat  quite  correctly  a  sermon  to  which  he  had 
listened  in  his  boyhood.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  when  a  student  at 
Andover,  riveted  his  eyes  on  the  book  he  was  studying,  as  if  he  were 
reading  a  will  that  made  him  heir  to  a  million  dollars. 

A  New  York  sportsman,  in  answer  to  an  advertisement,  sent  twenty- 
five  cents  for  a  sure  receipt  to  prevent  a  shotgun  from  scattering,  and  re¬ 
ceived  the  following  reply:  w  Dear  Sir:  To  keep  a  gun  from  scattering, 
put  in  but  a  single  shot.® 

It  is  the  men  who  do  one  thing  in  this  world  that  come  to  the  front. 
Who  is  the  favorite  actor  ?  It  is  a  Jefferson,  who  devotes  a  lifetime  to  a 
(<  Rip  Van  Winkle  ® ;  or  a  Booth,  an  Irving,  or  a  Kean,  who  plays  one  char¬ 
acter  until  he  can  play  it  better  than  any  other  man  living;  not  the 
shallow  player  who  impersonates  all  parts.  It  is  the  man  who  never 
steps  outside  of  his  specialty  or  dissipates  his  individuality.  It  is  an  Edi¬ 
son,  a  Morse,  a  Bell,  a  Howe,  a  Stephenson,  or  a  Watt.  It  is  an  Adam 
Smith,  spending  ten  years  on  (<  The  Wealth  of  Nations.®  It  is  a  Gibbon, 
giving  twenty  years  to  (<  The  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.® 
It  is  a  Hume,  writing  thirteen  hours  a  day  on  a  (<  History  of  England.® 
It  is  a  Webster,  spending  thirty-six  years  on  a  dictionary.  It  is  a 
Bancroft,  working  twenty-six  years  on  a  (<  History  of  the  United 
States.®  It  is  a  Field,  crossing  the  ocean  fifty  times  to  lay  a  cable, 
while  the  world  ridicules.  It  is  a  Newton,  writing  sixteen  times  (<  The 
Chronology  of  Ancient  Nations.®  It  is  a  Grant,  who  proposes  to 
“fight  it  out  on  this  line  if  it  takes  all  summer.®  It  is  such  men 
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as  these  who  have  written  their  names  prominently  in  the  history  of 
the  world. 

<(  Strike  the  knot!  ”  said  a  man  to  his  son,  who,  tired  and  discouraged, 
was  leaning  upon  his  ax  over  a  log  which  he  had  been  for  some  time 
trying  in  vain  to  split,  hitting  it  in  different  places,  but  instinctively 
avoiding  the  tough  obstacle.  The  father  took  the  ax,  and  struck  a  few 
sharp  blows  straight  at  the  knot,  when  he  split  the  log  without  difficulty. 

If  jmung  men  could  but  realize,  at  the  outset,  that  more  energy  is 
frittered  away  in  trying  to  get  around  the  (<  knot  ”  which  obstructs  their 
path  than  would  ultimately  be  expended  in  boldly  forcing  their  way 
through  it,  the  number  of  failures  would  be  greatly  reduced. 

Chiseled  upon  the  tomb  of  a  disappointed,  heartbroken  king,  Joseph 
II.  of  Austria,  in  the  Royal  Cemetery  at  Vienna,  is  this  epitaph:  (<  Here 
lies  a  monarch  who,  with  the  best  of  intentions,  never  carried  out  a  sin¬ 
gle  plan.” 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  was  a  man  of  remarkable  ability.  He  excited 
in  every  one  who  knew  him  the  greatest  expectations.  Many  watched 

his  career  with  much  interest,  expecting  that  he 
would  dazzle  the  world.  But  there  was  no  pur¬ 
pose  in  his  life.  He  had  intermittent  attacks  of 
enthusiasm  for  doing  great  things,  but  his  zeal 
all  evaporated  before  he  could  decide  what  to  do. 
This  fatal  defect  in  his  character  kept  him  balancing 
between  conflicting  motives;  and  his  whole  life  was 
almost  thrown  away.  He  lacked  power  to  choose  one 
object  and  persevere  with  a  single  aim,  sacrificing  every 
interfering  inclination.  He  vacillated  a  long  time,  try¬ 
ing  to  determine  whether  to  use  <(  usefulness  ”  or  <{  util¬ 
ity  ”  in  a  composition. . 

The  following  poem  by  T.  H.  Winton,  points  out  the 
danger  of  dalliance  and  vacillation  :  — 


<(  Two  friends  set  out  on  a  journey  once,  oh,  many  years  ago, 

The  one  bestrode  a  mettled  steed,  the  other  trudged  below; 

And  he  that  rode  raced  everywhere,  save  to  the  place  he  should, 

(  Because, >  said  he,  ( there’s  time  enough,  and  this,  my  mount,  is  good.* 
Time  journeyed,  too,  and  when,  at  last,  the  limit’s  hour  did  toll, 

The  one  that  pleasure’s  bubble  sought  was  still  far  from  the  goal, 
While  he  that  came  with  tedious  pace  was  at  his  travel’s  end, 

With  but  this  shadow  on  his  heart, —  the  failure  of  his  friend. w 

®  What  a  difference  there  is,”  says  D.  H.  Platt,  <(  between  a  drift-log, 
tossed  now  this  way  and  now  that,  with  every  shift  of  wind  and  wave, 
and  a  steamer  that  keeps  a  steadfast  course  in  spite  of  gales  and  cur¬ 
rents  !  This  would  be  an  expression  of  the  difference  between  a  pur- 
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poseless  and  a  purposeful  man.  Where  will  the  drift-log  land  ?  This 
is  an  inquiry  no  more  difficult  to  answer  than  the  question,  <  What  will 
become  of  the  aimless  man  ? > 

*  Why  do  the  average  boy  and  girl  go  to  school  ?  < J ust  because  pa  and 
ma  send  me,  and  the  other  boys  and  girls  go,  and  we  have  lots  of  fun,* 
says  one.  Why  do  they  study  after  they  have  entered  the  schoolroom  ? 
In  exceptional  cases,  it  is  the  determination  to  make  the  best  possible 
preparation  for  life’s  responsibilities;  but,  ordinarily,  it  is  because  it 
is  inconvenient  and  unpopular  to  be  a  dunce.  In  choosing  a  profession, 
how  many  young  men  sit  down  and  carefully  examine  their  own  capa¬ 
bilities,  make  a  decision,  and  then  with  unremitting  persistency  bend 
every  energy  to  the  accomplishment  of  their  purpose  ?  Where  one  young 
man  does  this,  perhaps  ten  slip,  or  slide,  or  stumble  into  the  occupation 
that  is  nearest,  easiest,  and  most  convenient,  thinking  only  of  imme¬ 
diate  pleasure  or  necessity,  and  with  no  well-defined  plans  for  the  future. 
Most  people  do  not  make  a  deliberate  choice  of  the  society  in  which  they 
mingle,  but  fall  into  whatever  comes  along,  and  are  as  well  satisfied  as 
they  would  be  in  any  other  company.  The  average  voters  scamper  here 
and  there  in  flocks  after  some  purposeful  man,  like  sheep  that  follow  a 
bell-wether.  It  is  an  occurrence  much  more  infrequent  than  it  ought  to 
be  for  a  young  person  entering  upon  an  active  career  to  sit  down  and 
thoughtfully  consider  the  relation  of  the  life  that  now  is  to  the  life  that 
is  to  come,  and  then  to  form  a  purpose  to  invest  every  moment  of  time  in 
such  a  way  that  it  will  make  for  him  the  largest  possible  return  in  time 
and  in  eternity. 

<(  Men  drift  into  business.  They  drift  into  society.  They  drift  into 
politics.  They  drift  into  what  they  fondly  but  vainly  imagine  is  religion. 
If  winds  and  tides  are  favorable,  all  is  well;  if  not,  —  and  in  this  world 
they  are  not  always  so, —  all  is  wrong.  So  prevalent  is  this  vice  of 
aimlessness  that  Stalker  says:  (  Most  men  merely  drift  through  life,  and 
the  work  they  do  is  determined  by  a  hundred  different  circumstances; 
they  might  as  well  be  doing  anything  else,  or  they  would  prefer,  if  they 
could  afford  it,  to  do  nothing  at  all.)  In  view  of  this  tendency,  W. 
T.  Ellis  has  said :  (  Y outh  to-day  needs  to  hear  a  ringing  prophet  message, 
crying,  w  Beware  of  crowds !  M  Half  the  evils  that  curse  young  woman¬ 
hood  and  manhood  are  the  consequence  of  doing  as  the  crowd  does. 
The  spirit  which  gets  its  code  of  conduct  from  what <(  everybody  does  w  is 
most  pernicious,  and  is  opposed  to  all  true  nobility  and  growth.  Go  with 
the  multitude  and  you  will  go  nowhere  worth  the  going.  Follow  the 
crowd  and  you  will  be  led  astray.  Drift  with  the  common  current  and 
you  will  drift  into  danger,  defeat,  and  deaths 

«  The  longer  one  drifts,  the  harder  it  is  for  him  to  bend  his  back  to 
the  oar  and  steer  his  bark  against  wind  and  wave.  It  is  so  easy  just  to 
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let  oneself  go,  and  so  hard  to  hold  a  steady  course  amidst  life’s  storms, 
that  one  who  has  become  accustomed  to  drifting  cries  out:  — 

(<  <  Let  us  alone !  What  pleasure  can  we  have 
To  war  with  evil  ?  Is  there  any  peace 
In  ever  climbing  up  the  climbing  wave?’ 

(<  There  is  no  place  or  work  for  the  man  without  a  purpose.  The 
world  needs  lifters,  not  leaners.  It  does  not  need  those  who  will  add  to 
life’s  burdens,  but  rather  those  who  will  help  to  carry  them.  It  needs 
doers,  not  shirkers.  It  needs  those  who  will  take  hold  and  help,  not 
those  who  will  stand  around  in  the  way,  while  they  are  trying  to  make 
up  their  minds  what  to  do. 

<(  <  The  busy  world  shoves  angrily  aside 

The  man  who  stands  with  arms  akimbo  set 
Until  occasion  tells  him  what  to  do.5 

(<  The  crying  need  of  the  present  age  is  not  for  weather-vanes,  always 
being  flapped  about  with  every  gust  of  popular  opinion.  The  demand, 
and  it  is  an  urgent  one,  is  for  men,  high-minded  men,  stanch-hearted 
men,  that  dare  to  stand  for  the  right  and  to  work  with  a  purpose  un¬ 
moved  by  popular  clamor. 

<(  A  ship  without  chart  or  compass  on  an  unknown  sea  may  encounter 
as  much  danger  from  reckless  steering  as  from  drifting.  A  ship  with¬ 
out  an  engine  in  working  order  may  be  compelled  to  drift  because  it 
has  not  within  itself  the  power  to  stem  the  waves  and  to  advance  against 
the  winds.  A  ship  without  a  captain  or  a  helmsman  may  as  well  drift; 
for  chart  and  compass  in  themselves  have  no  powrer,  and  the  power  of 
the  engine  may  do  more  harm  than  good,  if  it  is  not  properly  directed. 
A  ship  without  a  destination  may  as  well  drift;  for  it  is  headed  no¬ 
where  in  particular.  But  we  have  not  been  put  on  the  sea  of  life  at  the 
mercy  of  the  winds  and  waves.  Each  may  have  chart  and  compass, 
and  steer  his  bark. 

(<  (  All  who  will,’  says  a  certain  writer,  (  may  make  a  good  harbor  with 
their  lives.  If  we  drift  onto  the  rocks,  or  idly  decay  as  we  rest  on  the 
moving  tides,  the  fault  is  entirely  with  ourselves.  > 

<(  Drifting,  wherever  else  it  may  carry  one,  is  sure  to  bring  him  to 
procrastination. 

(<  (  Procrastination  is  the  thief  of  time ; 

Year  after  year  it  steals,  till  all  are  fled, 

And  to  the  mercies  of  a  moment  leaves 
The  vast  concerns  of  an  eternal  state. 

At  thirty,  man  suspects  himself  a  fool; 

Knows  it  at  forty,  and  reforms  his  plan ; 
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At  fifty,  chides  his  infamous  delay, 

Pushes  his  prudent  purpose  to  resolve; 

In  all  the  magnanimity  of  thought, 

Resolves,  and  re-resolves,  then  dies  the  same.' 

<(  Eventually,  it  can  never  land  one  this  side  of  disappointment  and 
ruin.  It  has  been  truly  remarked;  (  No  soul  ever  drifted  into  heaven; 
purpose  alone  enters  there. >  There  are  many  ways  that  lead  to  destruc¬ 
tion  ;  just  drifting  with  the  current  of  affairs  is  one  of  these.  What  must 
I  do  to  be  saved,  in  this  world  or  the  next  ?  Make  a  decision,  and  abide 
by  it.  What  must  I  do  to  be  lost  ?  Nothing,  absolutely  nothing.  In¬ 
decision,  hesitation,  infirmness  of  purpose,  failure  to  act  when  nothing 
but  vigor  of  action  will  avail;  these  will  ruin  a  man  as  surely  and  effect¬ 
ually  as  deliberate  and  outbreaking  sin.  It  is  not  necessary  to  say:  (  I 
will  go  to  ruin.  *  The  way  to  ruin  is  by  no  means  so  hard  as  that.  Take 
life  easy,  shirk  every  disagreeable  duty;  avoid  every  responsibility;  get 
into  the  popular  swim ;  make  it  your  supreme  ambition  to  have  a  good 
time; — you  are  already  drifting  rapidly  down  the  stream  that  carries 
many  a  soul  to  perdition.  (  The  majority  of  men,1  says  W.  J.  Dawson, 
(  are  lost,  not  because  they  are  criminals,  but  fools;  not  because  they 
sought  wickedness,  but  drifted  into  it;  not  because  they  purposed  folly, 
but  simply  because  they  never  had  a  wise  and  enduring  purposed 

(<  But  drifting  is  dangerous  to  others  than  those  who  are  drifting. 
The  drifting  hulk  may  collide  with  a  vessel  that  is  keeping  her  course, 
and  cause  a  disaster.  It  is  said:  (  One  great  danger  to  shipping  comes 
from  the  derelicts  or  hulks  abandoned  to  the  mercy  of  the  winds  and 
waves.  A  careful  watch  is  kept  for  these,  that  they  may  not  bring 
ruin  to  any  other  craft.  A  person  may  surrender  his  own  life  to  be 
driven  hither  and  thither  by  pleasure’s  currents  and  passion’s  gusts, 
but  the  loss  will  not  be  his  alone;  his  course  will  wantonly  imperil 
hundreds  of  other  lives  that  may  be  making  heroic  struggles  for  better 
things. y  * 

It  is  decidedly  better  to  have  even  an  unimportant  purpose  than  none 
at  all;  but  a  small  purpose,  which  will  consume  as  much  time  as  a  great 
one,  will  also  bring  forth  small  or  unimportant  results. 

The  Harleian  manuscript  quaintly  mentions  (<  a  rare  piece  of  work 
brought  to  pass  by  Peter  Bales,  an  Englishman,  a  clerk  of  Chancery: 
this  was  the  whole  Bible  contained  in  a  large  English  walnut,  no  bigger 
than  a  hen’s  egg:  the  nut  holdeth  the  book;  there  are  as  many  leaves  in 
his  book  as  in  the  Great  Bible,  and  he  hath  written  as  much  on  one  of 
his  leaves  as  is  written  on  a  great  leaf  of  the  Bible. 11  In  the  (<  Philosoph¬ 
ical  Transactions, w  there  is  an  account  of  a  cherry-stone  on  which  were 
carved  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  heads,  the  portraits  of  kings  and 
popes.  In  both  of  these  instances  great  labor  was  bestowed  upon  com- 
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paratively  trivial  objects,  producing  neither  private  nor  public  advan¬ 
tage  :  a  sort  of  labor-dissipation,  or  ingenious  trifling.  Occasionally,  at 
picture-sales  there  are  to  be  met  what  are  termed  (<  poker  pictures  w ;  so 
called  from  being  produced  by  tracing  on  a  panel  a  figure  or  a  land¬ 
scape,  with  a  red-hot  poker.  The  producers  of  that  sort  of  trumpery 
should  remember  this  answer  of  Michelangelo,  when  a  picture  was  shown 
to  him  which  had  been  painted  with  the  artist’s  fingers:  <(  The  foolish 
man  would  better  have  used  his  brushes.  ® 

<(  The  difference  between  genius  and  mediocrity, ®  it  is  said,  (<  lies 
chiefly  in  this  matter  of  purpose;  for  true  genius  has,  what  mediocrity 
usually  wants,  ability  and  inclination  to  labor.  Work  and  Purpose  will 
be  found  to  be  the  moral  of  every  heroic  life.  It  has  been  well  and 
justly  said  that  whatever  we  wish,  that  we  are;  for  such  is  the  force  of 
our  will  joined  to  the  Divine,  that,  whatever  we  wish  to  be,  seriously, 
and  with  a  good  intention,  that  we  become. w 

How  often  do  we  see  persons  with  commanding  abilities,  with  grand 
characters,  apparently,  who  are  constantly  disappointing  our  expecta¬ 
tions  of  their  great  promise!  Magnificently  educated  and  apparently 
well  equipped  for  life’s  great  work,  they  are  like  a  chronometer  which 
lacks  only  a  little  screw  or  a  slender  hairspring  or  mainspring  to  make 
it  perfect.  They  have  a  fatal  lack  of  decision,  and  are  always  disap¬ 
pointing  the  high  hopes  which  they  are  constantly  raising  in  all  who 
know  them.  They  almost  succeed,  but  not  quite.  Their  vacillating 
purposes  ever  disappoint  the  sanguine  expectations  of  their  friends,  and 
ruin  their  own  plans. 

Indecision  is  fatal  to  self-respect;  the  man  who  never  knows  his  own 
mind,  and  is  always  at  the  mercy  of  circumstances,  can  never  respect 
himself,  and  must  always  distrust  his  own  stability  and  purpose.  Loss 
of  respect  for  oneself  is  always  followed  by  loss  of  the  respect  of  others 
and  by  loss  of  their  confidence  also.  Self-confidence  is  as  necessary  to 
success  as  is  self-respect,  and  one  usually  accompanies  the  other  or  is 
lost  with  it. 

It  is  humiliating,  indeed,  for  a  man  to  have  to  acknowledge  to  himself 
that  he  practically  cannot  tell  what  he  will  do  or  what  he  will  be  in  the 
world,  because  he  does  not  know  how  his  plans  and  opinions  will  be  modi¬ 
fied  by  others’  opinions,  and  because  he  cannot  tell  to-day  what  he  will 
think  to-morrow;  for  he  cannot  go  ahead  and  form  plans  and  deliberately 
lay  out  a  course  of  action,  because  he  has  no  mind  of  his  own  but  has  to 
borrow  his  opinions  from  others,  and  merely  takes  on  the  color  of  his  sur¬ 
roundings,  as  some  insects  assume  the  hue  of  the  tree  they  happen  to  be 
on  at  the  time.  It  is  debasing  for  a  man  not  to  feel  that  he  belongs  to 
himself,  and  that  he  cannot  exult  in  the  joy  of  that  self-possession  and 
independence,  which  are  the  birthright  of  every  human  being. 
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You  never  know  what  picture  will  be  on  the  mental  canvas  the  next 
time  you  meet  such  characters.  This  fatal  changeableness  of  purpose  is 
destructive  of  all  lofty  character-building,  all  manhood. 

Such  persons  never  carry  any  weight  in  their  community;  they  are 
known  to  have  no  opinions  of  their  own,  and  are  never  trusted  with  re¬ 
sponsibilities  or  put  in  positions  of  trust.  There  is  a  vital  connection, 
too,  between  decision  and  integrity  of  character.  No  matter  how  honest 
a  man’s  intentions  may  be,  if  he  is  ever  at  the  mercy  of  other  people’s 
opinions,  if  he  is  sensitive  to  other  people’s  judgment,  if  he  lacks  confi¬ 
dence  in  his  own  purpose,  he  is  not  a  safe  man  to  trust  with  great  inter¬ 
ests.  Many  embezzlements  and  defalcations  are  committed  by  men  who 
are  thought  to  be  honest  and  who  mean  to  be  honest,  but  who  do  not 
have  strong  minds  of  their  own ;  for  they  are  practically  the  property  of 
any  stronger  mind  which  may  capture  them. 

“  Why  are  you  not  hammering  away  at  something  ? ”  asked  an  old 
friend  of  a  young  man.  “  You’ve  been  out  of  college  two  years.” 

“  I  really  cannot  decide  what  my  forte  is,”  was  the  reply.  “There 
are  several  things  I  might  probably  do  well,  but  what  the  thing  is  I 
don’t  seem  able  to  decide.” 

“Then  bring  all  your  wits  to  bear,”  advised  the  friend.  “I  already 
know  no  less  than  twenty-five  men  who  were  graduated  before  me  or 
with  me  whose  lives  at  middle  age  are  aimless  and  whose  hearts  and 
pockets  are  empty,  because  they  spent  years  finding  out,  or  not  finding 
out,  what  their  fortes  were.  Look  at  all  the  circumstances,  the  environ¬ 
ment,  and  the  inclinations  of  your  life,  and  begin ;  for  only  in  this  lies 
your  salvation,  to  pitch  earnestly  into  something.” 

“  Every  man  has  got  a  Fort,”  said  Artemus  Ward.  “  It’s  some  men’s 
fort  to  do  one  thing,  and  some  other  men’s  fort  to  do  another,  while 
there  is  numeris  shiftless  critters  goin’  round  loose  whose  fort  is  not  to 
do  nothin’. 

“  Twice  I’ve  endeavored  to  do  things  which  they  wasn’t  my  Fort. 
The  first  time  was  when  I  undertook  to  lick  a  owdashus  chap  who  cut  a 
hole  in  my  tent  and  krawled  threw.  Sez,  I,  (  My  jentle  sir,  go  out,  or  I 
shall  fall  onto  you  putty  hevy.J  Sez  he,  (  Wade  in,  Old  Wax  Figgers, > 
whereupon  I  went  for  him,  but  he  cawt  me  powerful  on  the  hed  and 
knockt  me  threw  the  tent  into  a  cow  pastur’.  He  pursood  the  attack 
and  flung  me  into  a  mud  puddle.  As  I  aroze  and  rung  out  my  drencht 
garmints  I  concluded  fightin’  wasn’t  my  fort.  I’le  now  rize  the  curtain 
upon  seen  2nd.  It  is  rarely  seldum  that  I  seek  consolation  in  the  Flowin’ 
Bole.  But  in  a  certain  town  in  Injianny  in  the  Faul  of  18 — ,  my  orgin 
grinder  got  sick  with  the  fever  and  died.  I  never  felt  so  ashamed  in  my 
life,  and  I  thought  I’d  hist  in  a  few  swallers  of  suthin’  strengthnin’. 
Konsequents  was,  I  histed  so  much  I  didn’t  zackly  know  whereabouts  I 
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was.  I  turned  my  livin’  wild  beasts  of  Pray  loose  into  the  streets,  and  spilt 
all  my  wax  works.  I  then  Bet  I  cood  play  hoss.  So  I  hitched  myself  to 
a  kanawl  bote,  there  bein’  two  other  hosses  behind  and  anuther  ahead  of 
me.  But  the  hosses  bein’  unused  to  such  a  arrangemunt,  begun  to  kik 
and  squeal  and  rair  up.  Konsequents  was  I  was  kiked  vilently  in  the 
stummuck  and  back,  and  presently  I  found  myself  in  the  kanawl  with 
the  other  hosses,  kikin’  and  yellin’  like  a  tribe  of  Cusscaroorus  savajis. 
I  was  rescood,  and  as  I  was  bein’  carried  to  the  tavern  on  a  hemlock 
bored  I  sed  in  a  feeble  voice,  (  Boys,  playin’  hoss  isn’t  my  Fort. ) 

(<  Moral:  Never  don't  do  nothin'  which  isn't  your  Fort,  for  ef  you  do 
you'll  find  yourself  splashin'  round  in  the  kanawl ,  figgeratively  speakin ’. w 

Life  is  so  short  that  we  have  no  time  to  experiment  with  occupa¬ 
tions  and  professions.  The  reason  we  have  so  many  failures  is  that 
parents  decide  for  children  what  they  shall  do;  or  children  themselves, 
wrought  on  by  some  whim  or  fancy,  decide  for  themselves  without  care¬ 
ful  thought.  So  we  have  in  pulpits  men  preaching  sermons  who  ought 
to  be  in  blacksmith  shops  making  horseshoes;  in  the  law  those  who,  in¬ 
stead  of  ruining  the  cases  of  their  clients,  ought  to  be  pounding  shoe 
lasts;  doctors  who  are  the  worst  hindrances  to  their  patients’  conva¬ 
lescence;  and  artists  trying  to  paint  landscapes  who  ought  to  be  white¬ 
washing  board  fences.  Others  are  making  bricks  who  ought  to  be 
remodeling  constitutions,  or  shoving  planes  when  they  should  be  molding 
the  minds  of  men. 

This  lack  of  purpose,  this  dawdling  about  waiting  to  find  one’s  forte, — 
as  if  all  heaven  and  earth  could  show  it  to  one  who  is  not  determined  to 
settle  the  question  for  himself, —  is  a  great  time-waster.  It  squanders  the 
years,  the  brain  tissues,  and  the  habit  of  continuance,  in  a  disastrous 
degree.  People  who  are  always  trying  different  schemes,  trades,  and 
professions,  are,  after  years  thus  spent,  nothing  more  or  better  than 
<(  tinkers  w  at  any  one  of  them. 

A  Yankee  can  splice  a  rope  in  many  different  ways;  an  English  sailor 
knows  only  one  way,  but  that  is  the  best  one.  It  is  the  one-sided  man, 
the  sharp-edged  man,  the  man  of  single  and  intense  purpose,  the  man 
of  one  idea,  who  turns  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left,  though  a  para¬ 
dise  tempt  him,  who  cuts  his  way  through  obstacles,  and  forges  to  the 
front.  The  time  has  gone  forever  when  a  Bacon  can  span  universal 
knowledge ;  or  when,  absorbing  all  the  knowledge  of  the  times,  a  Dante 
can  sustain  arguments  against  fourteen  disputants  in  the  University  of 
Paris,  and  conquer  in  them  all.  The  day  when  a  man  can  successfully 
drive  a  dozen  callings  abreast  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  Concentration  is 
the  keynote  of  the  century. 
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Scientists  estimate  that  there  is  energy  enough  in  less  than  fifty  acres 
of  sunshine  to  run  all  the  machinery  in  the  world,  if  it  could  be  con¬ 
centrated.  But  the  sun  might  blaze  out  upon  the  earth  forever  in 
scattered  rays  without  setting  anything  on  fire,  although  these  same 
rays  focused  by  a  burning-glass  would  melt  solid  granite,  or  even  change 
a  diamond  into  vapor. 

(<  Girls,  you  cheapen  yourselves  by  lack  of  purpose  in  life  w  says  Rena 
L.  Miner.  w  You  show  commendable  zeal  in  pursuingyour  studies;  your 
alertness  in  comprehending  and  ability  in  surmounting  difficult  problems 
have  become  proverbial ;  nine  times  out  of  every  ten  you  outrank  your 
brothers  thus  far;  but,  when  the  end  is  attained,  the  goal  reached, 
whether  it  be  the  graduating  certificate  from  a  graded  school,  or  a  college 
diploma,  to  nine  out  of  every  ten  it  might  as  well  be  added,  (  dead  to 
further  activity,*  or,  ( sleeping  until  marriage  shall  resurrect  her.* 
w  Crocheting,  painting,  dressing,  visiting,  music,  and  flirtations,  make 
up  the  sum  total  for  the  expense  and  labor  expended  for  your  exist¬ 
ence.  If  forced  to  earn  your  own  support,  you  are  content  to  stand 
behind  a  counter,  or  to  teach  school,  term  after  term  in  the  same  grade, 
while  the  young  men  who  were  graduated  with  you  walk  up  the  grades 
as  up  a  ladder,  to  professorships  and  good  salaries,  from  which  they 
swing  off  into  law,  physics,  or,  perhaps,  the  legislative  firmament,  leav¬ 
ing  difficulties  and  obstacles  like  nebulae  in  their  wake.  You  girls,  sat¬ 
isfied  with  mediocrity,  have  an  eye  mainly  for  the  f  main  chance  * — 
marriage.  If  you  marry  a  wealthy  man, —  which  is  marrying 
well  according  to  the  modern  popular  idea, —  you  dress 
more  elegantly,  cultivate  more  fashionable  society,  leave 
your  thinking  for  your  husband  and  your  minister  to  do  for 
you,  and  become,  in  the  economy  of  life,  but  a  sentient 
nonentity.  If  you  are  true  to  the  grand  passion,  and 
accept  with  it  poverty,  you  bake,  brew,  scrub,  train 
the  children,  and  talk  with  your  neighbor  over  the 
back  fence  for  recreation ;  spending  the  years  literally 
like  a  horse  in  a  treadmill,  all  for  the  lack  of  a  pur¬ 
pose, —  a  purpose  sufficiently  potent  to  convert  the 
latent  talent  into  a  gem  of  living  beauty,  a  creative 
force  which  makes  all  adjuncts  secondary,  like  plan¬ 
ets  to  their  central  sun.  Choose  some  one  course  or 
calling,  and  master  it  rin  all  its  details;  sleep  by  it, 
swear  by  it,  work  for  it,  and,  if  marriage  crowns  you,  it  can  but  add 
new  glory  to  your  labor. ** 

No  LIFE 

Can  be  pure  in  its  purpose  or  strong  in  its  strife 
And  all  life  not  be  purer  and  stronger  thereby. 

—  Owen  Meredith. 
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Whatever  is  worth  doing  at  all- is  worth  doing  well. 

—  Chesterfield. 

Let  a  man  take  time  enough  for  the  most  trivial  deed,  though  it  be  but  the 
paring  of  his  nails.  — H.  D.  Thoreau. 

It  is  better  to  write  one  word  upon  the  rock  than  a  thousand  on  the  water 
and  sand.  —  W.  E.  Gladstone. 

There  is  large  difference  between  indolent  impatience  of  labor  and  intellect¬ 
ual  impatience  of  delay, —  large  difference  between  leaving  things  unfinished  be¬ 
cause  we  have  more  to  do  or  because  we  are  satisfied  with  what  we  have  done. 

—  John  Ruskin. 

You  cannot  dream  yourself  into  a  character;  you  must  hammer  and  forge  your¬ 
self  one.  '  —  J.  A.  Froude. 

Be  true  to  your  word,  and  your  work,  and  your  friend. 

—  John  Boyle  O’Reilly. 

Ease  and  speed  in  doing  a  thing  do  not  give  the  work  lasting  solidity  or  ex¬ 
actness  of  beauty.  —Plutarch. 

Genuine  work  alone,  what  thou  workest  faithfully,  that  is  eternal,  as  the  Al¬ 
mighty  Founder  and  World-builder.  — Carlyle. 

When  the  Eddystone  Lighthouse  was  to  be  rebuilt,  Winstanley,  the 
engineer,  contracted  to  rear  a  structure  which  should  withstand 
the  assaults  of  time  and  tempest.  With  blasphemous  presump¬ 
tion,  he  declared  that  he  would  build  a  lighthovise  which  even  the  Al¬ 
mighty  could  not  blow  down.  A  lighthouse  he  did  build,  in 
which  his  confidence  was  so  great  that  he  offered  to 
lodge  in  it  with  the  keeper  through  the  autumn 
.  ,  ■*  gales.  But  the  first  tremendous  tempest  which 

f  beat  upon  the  flimsy  structure  hurled  both  build¬ 

ing  and  builder  into  the  foamy  sea. 

Then  the  great  Smeaton,  a  master  of 
his  art,  and  a  devout  Christian  as  well, 
was  called  upon.  He  built  upon  the  model 
of  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  and  the  new  struc¬ 
ture  was  made  broad  at  the  bottom,  taper¬ 
ing  gradually  as  it  rose.  The  huge  blocks 
of  masonry  were  dovetailed  into  the  reef  it¬ 
self,  and  then,  course  after  course,  into  each 
other.  At  length,  upon  the  apex  were 
reverently  inscribed  the  words,  "Laus  Deo!  »  That  lighthouse 
has  withstood  the  fiercest  onset  of  wind  and  wave  on  that  fearful  Cor¬ 
nish  coast  for  more  than  a  hundred  years. 
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While  at  the  military  school  at  Brienne,  Napoleon  buried  himself  in 
the  midst  of  his  books  and  maps.  He  soon  became  eminent  in  mathe¬ 
matics.  He  read  eagerly  all  books  on  history,  government,  and  science. 
The  poetry  of  Homer  and  Ossian,  and  the  M  Lives  ”  of  Plutarch,  he  read 
again  and  again.  (<  All  the  thrilling  scenes  of  Grecian  and  Roman 
story,”  says  a  biographer,  “the  rise  and  fall  of  empires,  and  deeds  of 
heroic  daring,  absorbed  his  contemplation.  So  great  was  his  ardor  for 
intellectual  improvement  that  he  considered  every  day  as  lost  in  which 
he  had  not  made  perceptible  progress  in  knowledge.  By  this  rigid 
mental  discipline  he  acquired  that  wonderful  power  of  concentration  by 
which  he  was  ever  enabled  to  simplify  subjects  the  most  difficult  and 
complicated.” 

“Believe  me,”  says  Longfellow,  “the  talent  of  success  is  nothing 
more  than  doing  what  you  can  do  well,  without  a  thought  of  fame.” 

To  work  successfully,  you  must  do  what  you  can  do, —  what,  in  other 
words,  you  have  been  trained  to  do, —  what  you  know  how  to  do  and  to 
do  well. 

There  is  a  man  of  my  acquaintance  of  whom  it  is  said  that  he  can  do 
“  just  anything  he  has  a  mind  to  turn  his  hand  to.”  He  is  commonly 
supposed  to  be  a  positive  genius,  and  yet  he  does  not  seem  to  get  on  in 
the  world.  It  is  often  the  occasion  of  remark  that  so  gifted  a  man  should 
be  no  better  off. 

I  was  for  a  long  time  one  of  those  who  held  to  the  belief  that  John 
Doane  —  which  is  not  his  real  name  —  could  “  do  anything,”  but  I  am  not 
sure  of  it  now.  I  have  had  him  to  repair  a  clock  for  me  two  or  three 
times,  and  have  finally  taken  the  timepiece  to  a  regular  clockmaker,  be¬ 
cause  it  never  kept  very  good  time  after  all  of  John  Doane’s  <(  turning 
his  hand  to  it.  ” 

I  have  engaged  him  to  do  some  carpentry  work  for  me.  The  work 
would  look  very  well  at  a  glance,  but  it  would  not  bear  close  inspection. 
When  compared  with  the  work  of  a  trained  carpenter,  its  defects  were 
plainly  apparent.  His  doors  did  not  hang  true  and  one  could  not  always 
raise  or  lower  the  window  frames  he  had  set.  He  was  regarded  as  wonder¬ 
fully  (<  handy  ”  with  shoemaker’s  tools,  although  he  had  never  served  an 
apprenticeship  with  a  shoemaker.  He  has  repaired  shoes  for  me,  but  the 
work  was  rather  bungling,  and  I  long  ago  found  out  that  it  pays  better 
to  send  my  shoes  to  Joe  Lane,  who  is  a  bootmaker  by  trade  and  does  not 
pretend  to  do  anything  else. 

John  Doane  laid  a  brick  foundation- wall  for  a  friend  of  mine.  It 
looked  very  well,  but  in  about  a  year  a  part  of  it  came  tumbling  down, 
and  the  experienced  bricklayer  who  was  called  to  rebuild  the  wall  said, 
the  moment  he  saw  it,  that  it  had  not  been  properly  built  in  the  first 
place, 
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A  lady  called  John  Doane  in  to  see  if  he  could  discover  why  her  sew¬ 
ing-machine  did  not  work  properly.  He  said  he  could  fix  it  (<  in  a  jiffy, ® 
and  that  he  had  (<  fixed  more  machines  than  you  could  shake  a  stick  at.!) 
No  one  ever  heard  John  Doane  admit  that  there  was  anything  that  he 
could  not  do.  He  set  about  repairing  the  machine,  and  in  less  than  ten 
minutes  had  broken  a  certain  part  of  the  complicated  machinery  and  she 
was  compelled  to  send  the  machine  to  the  factory  to  be  repaired.  They 
said  at  the  factory  that  a  skilled  machinist  could  have  repaired  the  origi¬ 
nal  break  in  ten  minutes,  without  the  least  injury  to  the  other  parts. 

John  Doane  repairs  furniture,  and  I  once  sent  him  a  chair  tore-cover 
with  quite  expensive  material.  The  next  day  he  came  around  to  tell 
me  that  he  had  made  a  mistake  in  cutting  the  cloth,  and  that  I  would 
have  to  get  another  yard. 

This  jack-at-all-trades  paints  signs  and  houses,  lays  out  lawns,  prunes 
and  grafts  fruit  trees,  does  tailoring,  is  a  stone-mason  and  blacksmith. 
Indeed,  he  can  <(  do  anything. ®  But  he  can  do  nothing  well, —  nothing 
exactly  as  it  should  be  done.  There  are  defects  in  all  of  his  finished 
work. 

It  is  better  to  know  how  to  do  one  thing  well  than  to  have  an  imper¬ 
fect  knowledge  of  many  things.  Nature  does  not  expand  wisely  in  all 
directions  in  one  and  the  same  person.  God  never  intended  that  one 
man  should  be  a  doctor,  a  lawyer,  a  pianist,  a  carpenter,  a  machinist,  a 
stenographer,  and  a  dozen  other  things  besides.  The  men  who  have 
risen  to  the  highest  places  in  life  have  kept  close  to  a  single  line  of 
effort. 

(<  What  you  want,  more  than  anything  else,  is  to  know  how  to  dc 
something  well,®  said  President  McKinley,  addressing  the  pupils  of  an 
industrial  school  in  Texas.  (<  If  you  will  just  learn  how  to  do  one  thing 
that  is  useful  better  than  anybody  else  can  do  that  one  thing,  you  will 
never  be  out  of  a  job.® 

(<  If  a  man  can  write  a  better  book,  preach  a  better  sermon,  or  make 
a  better  mouse-trap  than  his  neighbor,®  said  Emerson,  w  though  he 
build  his  house  in  the  woods,  the  world  will  make  a  beaten  path  to  his 
door.  ® 

(<  If  you  make  a  good  pin,®  said  a  successful  manufacturer,  (<  you  will 
earn  more  than  if  you  make  a  bad  steam-engine.® 

(<  We  have  no  secret,®  said  Manager  Daniel  J.  Morrill,  of  the  Cambria 
Iron  Works,  employing  seven  thousand  men  at  Johnstown,  Pennsylvania. 
(<  We  always  try  to  beat  our  last  batch  of  rails.  That  is  all  the  secret 
we’ve  got,  and  we  don’t  care  who  knows  it.®  There  is  no  room  in  the 
world  for  bad  rails. 

(<  I  hate  to  see  a  thing  done  by  halves,®  said  Gilpin;  «if  it  be  right, 
do  it  boldly;  if  it  be  wrong,  leave  it  undone.®  Half-heartedness  never 
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wins  in  this  world  —  whether  in  the  making  of  a  steam-engine  or  of  the 
rails  for  the  engine  to  run  upon. 

<(  Nearly  half  a  century  ago,”  said  a  railroad  man,  «  I  was  put  upon 
the  woild  to  make  a  living.  I  was  stout,  willing,  and  able,  for  my  years, 
and  secured  a  place  in  a  hardware  store,  to 
do  odd  jobs,  at  seventy-five  dollars  a  n*ih 

year.  When  I  had  been  at  work  some 
three  months,  a  customer  bought  a  large 
bill  of  shovels,  tongs,  sad-irons,  pans,  buck-  li$:  yj 

ets,  scuttles,  etc.,  for  he  was  to  be  married 
the  next  day  and  was  supplying  his  house¬ 
hold  in  advance,  as  was  then  the  custom. 

The  articles  were  packed  on  a  wheelbarrow, 
making  a  load  heavy  enough  for  a  mule.  But, 
more  willing  than  able,  I  started  off,  proud  that 
I  could  move  such  a  mass,  and  got  along  finely 
until  I  reached  the  <(  mud  road  ”  which  is  now  Seventh  Avenue. 

The  wheel  sank  half  its  depth,  and  I  could  not  budge  the  load.  A  good- 
natured  Irishman,  however,  passing  on  a  dray,  took  my  barrow  and  its 
load  on  his  vehicle  and  landed  me  at  the  house  of  the  customer. 

(<  I  counted  the  articles  carefully,  as  I  delivered  them,  and  then 
trudged  back  with  the  empty  wheelbarrow,  whistling  with  pleasure  at 
my  triumph.  But  my  employers  did  not  refund  the  piece  of  silver  I 
had  paid  to  the  drayman. 

<(  The  next  day,  however,  a  merchant  sent  for  me,  and  told  me  that 
he  had  witnessed  my  struggles  and  noted  my  zeal,  especially  the  care 
with  which  I  counted  the  pieces  as  I  delivered  my  load.  As  a  reward  for 
my  cheerful  persistence  under  difficulty  and  my  thoroughness,  he  offered 
me  a  five-hundred-dollar  clerkship.  With  the  consent  of  my  employers, 
I  accepted,  having  literally  wheeled  myself  into  the  road  to  fortune.” 

You  may  wonder  why  you  are  not  advanced,  or  why  some  one  else  is 
promoted  above  you  when  you  feel  that  you  are  more  worthy.  But  are 
you  really  in  line  of  promotion  ?  Have  you  studied  every  detail  of  your 
business,  as  an  artist  studies  his  canvas  ?  Have  you  read  books  which 
bear  upon  your  vocation,  in  order  to  broaden  your  knowledge  and  make 
you  of  more  value  to  your  employer  in  the  event  of  your  promotion  ? 
Are  you  the  best  man  or  woman  in  your  department  ? 

If  you  cannot  answer  these  questions  in  the  affirmative, —  if  you  are 
not  better  qualified  than  any  one  around  you, —  then  you  cannot  expect 
to  be  advanced. 

Whatever  you  undertake,  go  to  the  bottom  of  it,  and  do  not  allow  any 
emplovee  to  know  more  about  your  business  than  you  do.  Determine 
that  you  will  master  the  subject,  and  be  able  to  give  points  to  everybody 
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under  you.  The  very  reputation  of  being  a  master  in  your  calling,  of 
knowing  it  from  A  to  Z,  will  be  of  untold  advantage  to  you.  and  may 
save  you,  not  only  from  many  embarrassments,  but  also  from  utter  fail¬ 
ure  in  some  great  panic  or  emergency.  Nothing  in  the  line  of  your 

effort  is  too  trivial  or  too  small  for  your  atten¬ 
tion.  Let  this  be  your  motto:  (<  I  will  be  mas¬ 
ter  of  whatever  I  undertake.” 

<(  Why,  Jack,”  said  a  young  man  in  a  machine- 
shop  to  his  friend,  who  was  a  newcomer,  <(  you 
learned  more  about  that  machine  at  school  than 
the  old  man  knows,  but  you  listened  to  him  and 
asked  questions  as  if  you  were  learning  some¬ 
thing.” 

S*  Well,  suppose  I  did!”  was  the  reply. 
«  He  didn’t  care  to  hear  about  my  knowl¬ 
edge,  and  I  did  about  his,  for  the  man  who  has 
handled  certain  tools  for  years  in  actual  business 
is  very  likely  to  have  something  to  say  about  their 
use  that’s  worth  saying,  and  a  fellow  never  loses  any¬ 
thing  by  being  a  good  listener.  It  didn’t  diminish  my  knowl¬ 
edge  to  keep  it  to  myself,  and  it  did  diminish  my  chances  of  being  con¬ 
sidered  an  egotistical  bore.  I’ll  have  a  chance  to  show  what  I  know  by 


my  work.  ” 

<(  How  is  it  that  you  do  so  much  ?  ”  asked  one  in  astonishment  at  the 
efforts  and  success  of  a  great  man.  (<  Why,  I  do  but  one  thing  at  a  time, 
and  try  to  finish  it  once  for  all.” 

Perhaps  there  is  no  other  country  in  the  world  where  so  much  poor 
work  is  done  as  in  America.  Half-trained  masons  and  carpenters  throw 
buildings  together  to  sell,  which  sometimes,  fortunately,  fall  before  they 
are  occupied.  Half-trained  medical  students  perform  bungling  opera¬ 
tions  and  sacrifice  their  patients,  because  they  aje  not  willing  to  take 
time  for  thorough  preparation.  Half-trained  lawyers  stumble  through 
their  cases  and  make  their  clients  pay  for  experience  which  the  law 
school  should  have  given.  Half-trained  clergymen  bungle  away  in  the 
pulpit  and  disgust  their  intelligent  and  cultured  parishioners.  In  fact, 
many  an  American  youth  is  willing  to  stumble  through  life  half  pre¬ 
pared  for  his  work,  and  then  to  blame  society  because  he  is  a  failure. 
There  is  nothing  more  needed  in  our  public  institutions  than  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  thoroughness.  Nature  works  for  centuries  to  perfect  a  rose  or  a 
fruit/  but  an  American  youth  is  ready  to  try  a  difficult  case  in  court  after 
a  few  months’  desultory  law  reading,  or  to  undertake  a  critical  surgical 
operation,  upon  which  a  precious  life  depends,  after  listening  to  two  or 
three  courses  of  medical  lectures. 
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When  Louis  XIV.  of  France  came  to  the  throne  and  found  himself 
with  an  uncultivated  mind  in  the  midst  of  the  accomplished  society  of 
the  age,  he  bitterly  reproached  the  guardians  of  his  childhood  because 
they  had  suffered  him  to  grow  up  in  such  ignorance.  <(  Was  there  not 
birch  enough  in  the  forests  of  Fontainebleau  ?  »  he  exclaimed. 

V  hat  a  misfortune  it  is  to  grow  up  to  manhood  and  womanhood  and 
to  be  conscious  of  possessing  superior  native  ability,  and  yet  be  unable 
to  fill  positions  of  honor  and  trust  because  of  defective  application  dur¬ 
ing  one’s  childhood!  How  many  people  have  failed  in  life  simply 
because  they  were  not  taught  in  their  youth  to  do  things  accurately, 
properly,  carefully. 

If  a  youth  once  forms  a  habit  of  half  doing  things,  or  of  doing  them 
in  a  half-hearted,  slovenly  manner,  never  quite  finishing  anything  he 
undertakes,  never  quite  working  out  his  problems  and  lessons,  relying 
upon  his  skill  and  sharpness  and  deceit  to  get  through  or  to  deceive 
his  teacher,  he  will  find  that  these  defects  will  mar  his  whole  career. 
If  he  goes  to  college,  he  will  be  known  there  as  the  boy  with  half-learned 
lessons  and  poor  recitations,  who  barely  <(  skins  w  through  his  examina¬ 
tions  and  gets  his  diploma,  perhaps,  by  special  favor.  If  he  gets  into 
business,  there  are  always  some  defects  in  his  transactions;  he  lacks 
system,  order,  thoroughness;  is  slovenly  in  his  habits,  never  quite  knows 
how  he  stands.  He  is  not  of  much  importance  in  the  community,  for 
nobody  has  confidence  in  his  business  methods  and  judgment.  He  is 
always  blundering;  he  is  a  little  late  at  the  bank,  and  his  notes  are 
protested;  he  misses  his  engagements,  and  disappoints  those  with  whom 
they  were  made.  He  never  thinks  it  worth  while  to  be  exacting  in  little 
things.  His  books  are  inaccurate;  his  papers  and  letters  are  never  filed; 
his  desk  is  loaded  with  papers  and  letters,  and  confusion  reigns  every¬ 
where.  Such  a  man  is  always  a  failure  in  life,  and  is  demoralizing  to 
his  associates.  His  example  is  infectious.  Every  one  who  works  for 
him  catches  the  contagion;  and,  knowing  that  their  employer  is  not  ex¬ 
acting,  accurate,  careful,  thorough,  employees  come  to  see  things  as 
their  master  does,  and  these  defects  and  weaknesses  are  perpetuated  in 
their  own  careers. 

If  a  general  going  through  a  country  with  an  army  should  leave,  here 
and  there,  forts  which  he  found  it  difficult  to  take,  and  push  on,  he 
would  soon  find  that  the  enemy  entrenched  in  these  uncaptured  for¬ 
tresses  would  harass  him  perpetually.  <(  Skipped  points  *  in  business  or 
in  life  are  sure  to  give  endless  trouble  and  mortification. 

Many  a  man  or  woman  with  superior  aptitude  for  teaching,  has  been 
unable  to  obtain  a  merited  position  because  of  skipped  places  way  back 
in  the  primary  or  common  school  work.  We  know  of  a  gentleman  of 
excellent  reputation  as  a  scholar  who  was  nominated  for  a  professorship 
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in  one  of  our  New  England  colleges.  There  was  no  doubt  of  his  superior 
fitness  for  the  position,  but  there  were  so  many  misspelled  words  in  his 
correspondence  that  his  name  was  dropped. 

This  is  truly  a  crutch  age.  Helps  and  aids  are  advertised  every¬ 
where.  All  sorts  of  schemes  are  resorted  to  in  order  to  make  a  school  or 
college  course  easy  for  the  student.  His  problems  are  worked  put  in 
«  explanations »  and  “keys.”  Everywhere  the  most  ingenious  devices 

are  adopted  to  take  drudgery  out  of 
study.  Short  roads  and  abridged 
methods  are  characteristic  of  the  cen¬ 
tury. 

Go  to  our  great  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities  immediately  before  examinations, 
and  you  will  see  robust,  healthy  youths 
lounging  upon  sofas,  while  private  tutors 
(who  have  made  a  special  study  of  the  hob¬ 
bies  of  the  different  professors)  are  trying 
by  means  of  blackboards  and  books,  to 
cram  enough  information  into  their  pupils’ 
heads,  within  a  few  hours,  to  enable  them 
to  get  the  required  percentage  to  (<  pass.  ”  These 
students,  who  have  been  “  cutting  ”  recitations  and 
lectures,  dissipating,  lounging  about  town,  or  spending  their  time  in 
athletic  pursuits,  until  within  a  few  days  of  the  close  of  the  term,  expect 
to  do  in  a  few  hours,  with  the  aid  of  tutors,  the  work  which  other  boys 
who  have  studied  faithfully,  have  taken  months  to  accomplish. 

In  this  way,  many  students  manage  to  get  through  school  and  college 
with  very  little  downright  hard  work,  and,  when  they  go  out  into  the 
world,  wonder  why  they  are  failures,  while  they  marvel  at  the  “  good 
luck  ”  of  the  dull  boy  in  their  class,  whom  perhaps  they  despised  because 
he  was  obliged  to  wait  upon  the  table  and  to  do  all  sorts  of  things  in 
order  to  pay  his  way,  but  who  has  gone  rapidly  to  the  front  while  they 
have  been  vegetating. 

A  few  years  ago,  in  Boston,  a  high  granite  block  was  built  which, 
when  completed,  was  considered  one  of  the  best  in  the  city.  To  all  ap¬ 
pearance  it  was  as  lasting  as  the  granite  of  which  it  was  built.  The 
builders  had  the  utmost  faith  in  it,  boasting  that  they  could  safely  ®  pile 
it  full  of  pig  lead.  n  But  before  it  was  half  stocked  with  goods  it  went 
down, —  filling  the  street  with  stone,  bricks,  broken  timbers,  and  bales 
of  goods,  and  burying  several  persons  in  the  ruins.  Why  did  it  fall  ? 
Down  in  the  cellar  were  a  few  feet  of  an  old  wall,  which,  to  save  expense, 
had  been  left.  When  the  enormous  weight  of  the  structure  began  to 
bear  upon  this  old  wall,  it  could  not  stand  the  pressure,  and  the  entire 
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block  fell  in  ruins.  More  than  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  loss  and 
the  sacrifice  of  priceless  human  lives  resulted  from  saving  a  hundred 
dollars’  worth  of  work  in  the  foundation. 

Not  a  day  goes  by  but  fresh  instances  arise  to  prove,  in  things  little 
and  great,  that  lack  of  thoroughness  is,  in  the  end,  the  falsest  kind  of 
economy. 

A  man  who,  knowingly,  does  a  poor  job  when  receiving  pay  for  a 
good  one,  is  as  much  a  thief  as  one  who  abstracts  money  from  another’s 
pocketbook.  This  carelessness,  this  disregard  for  the  rights  of  others, 
grows  out  of  the  failure  to  recognize  the  law  of  human  brotherhood; 
and  also  from  a  failure  to  understand  clearly  that  the  one  who  thus 
refuses  to  do  his  duty  really  hurts  himself  and  shadows  his  own  soul, 
in  a  way  for  which  no  money  gained  for  the  moment  can  at  all  compen¬ 
sate. 


A  young  lady  engaged  in  newspaper  work  once  said  that  she  did  not 
try  to  do  very  good  work  for  her  employers,  because  they  (<did  not  pay 
much. M  This  doing  poor  work  because  it  does  not  pay  much  is  just 
what  keeps  thousands  and  thousands  of  young  people  from  getting  on 
in  the  world.  The  pay  which  one  receives  should  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  quality  of  his  work. 

<(  I  want  this  fence  mended, w  said  a  judge  to 
a  carpenter  whom  he  had  employed.  (<  There 
are  some  unplaned  boards  —  use  them.  You 
need  not  take  time  to  make  it  a  neat  job.  I  will 
only  pay  you  a  dollar  and  a  half. w 

Later,  the  judge  found  the  man  carefully  plan¬ 
ing  each  board.  Supposing  that  he  was  trying  to 
make  a  costly  job,  he  ordered  him  to  nail  them  on  just  as 
they  were,  and  continued  his  walk.  When  he  returned,  the  boards  were 
all  planed  and  numbered,  ready  for  nailing. 

w  I  told  you  this  fence  was  to  be  covered  with  vines, ®  he  said,  an¬ 
grily;  <(  I  do  not  care  how  it  looks. w 

<(  I  do,w  said  the  carpenter  gruffly,  carefully  measuring  his  work. 
When  it  was  done,  there  was  no  other  part  of  the  fence  as  thorough  in 
finish. 

<(  How  much  do  you  charge  ?w  asked  the  judge. 

<(  A  dollar  and  a  half,  ”  said  the  man,  shouldering  his  tools. 

The  judge  stared.  <(  Why  did  you  spend  all  that  labor  on  that  fence, 
if  not  for  money  ?  w 

(<  For  the  job,  sir. ® 

<(  Nobody  would  have  seen  the  poor  work  on  it.® 

<(  But  I  should  have  known  it  was  there.  No;  I’ll  take  only  a  dollar 
and  a  half.  ®  He  took  it,  and  went  away. 
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Ten  years  afterward,  the  judge  had  a  contract  to  give  for  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  several  magnificent  public  buildings.  There  were  many  ap¬ 
plicants  among  the  master-builders,  but  the  face  of  one  caught  his 
eye. 

It  was  my  man  of  the  fence,”  he  said.  (<  I  knew  we  should  have 
only  good,  genuine  work  from  him.  I  gave  him  the  contract,  and  it 
made  a  rich  man  of  him.” 

Character  is  a  very  great  factor  in  success,  and  the  personal  impres¬ 
sion  you  make  on  your  employer  will  tell.  If  not,  it  will  attract  the 
attention  of  others. 

A  millionaire  in  New  York  told  the  writer  that,  when  he  was  a  boy, 
he  let  himself  out  by  verbal  contract  for  five  years,  at  seven  dollars  and 
fifty  cents  a  week,  in  a  large  dry  goods  store  in  New  York.  At  the  end 
of  three  years,  this  young  man  had  developed  such  skill  in  judging 
goods  that  another  concern  offered  him  three  thousand  dollars  a  year  to 
go  abroad  as  its  buyer.  He  said  that  he  did  not  mention  this  offer  to  his 
employers,  nor  even  suggest  the  breaking  of  his  agreement  to  work  for 
seven  and  a  half  dollars  a  week,  although  verbal,  until  his  time  was  up. 
Many  people  would  say  he  was  very  foolish  not  to  accept  the  offer  men¬ 
tioned,  but  the  fact  was  that  his  firm,  in  which  he  ultimately  became  a 
partner,  paid  him  ten  thousand  dollars  a  year  at  the  expiration  of  his 
seven-and-a-half-dollar-a-week  contract.  They  saw  that  he  was  giving 
them  many  times  the  amount  of  his  salary,  and  in  the  end  he  was  the 
gainer.  Supposing  he  had  said  to  himself,  (<  They  give  me  only  seven 
and  a  half  dollars  a  week,  and  I  will  earn  only  seven  and  a  half  dollars  a 
week;  I  am  not  going  to  earn  fifty  dollars  a  week  when  I  am  getting 
only  seven  and  a  half!  ”  This  is  what  many  boys  would  have  said,  and 
they  would  have  wondered  why  they  were  not  advanced. 

Young  people  should  start  out  with  the  conviction  that  there  is  only 
one  way  to  do  anything,  and  that  is  the  best  it  can  be  done,  regardless 
of  remuneration. 

It  is  not  merely  a  question  of  cheating  an  employer;  it  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  cheating  yourself,  when  you  do  poor  work.  The  employer  is 
not  injured  half  as  much  as  you  are  by  half-done  work.  It  may  be  a 
loss  of  a  few  dollars  to  him,  but  to  you  it  is  loss  of  character  and 
self-respect,  loss  of  manhood  or  womanhood.  These  are  woven  from 
the  warp  and  woof  of  daily  work  and  thought.  No  one  can  afford  to 
weave  rotten  or  sleazy  threads  into  the  fabric  of  life. 

<(  There  are  women,”  said  Fields,  “whose  stitches  always  come  out, 
and  the  buttons  they  sew  on  fly  off  at  the  mildest  provocation;  there 
are  other  women  who  use  the  same  needle  and  thread,  and  you  may 
tug  away  at  their  work  on  your  coat,  or  waistcoat,  and  you  can’t  start 
a  button  in  a  generation.  ” 
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These  buttonholes,  Sally, ”  said  Benjamin  Franklin  to  his  daughter, 
«  are  good  for  nothing.  They  will  not  wear.  If  you  make  a  buttonhole’ 
child,  make  the  best  buttonhole  possible. ” 

Not  content  with  rebuking  her,  he  went  down  the  street  and  sent  up  a 
tailor,  who  had  orders  to  instruct  Miss  Sarah  in  the  art  of  properly  mak¬ 
ing  a  buttonhole. 

A  great-granddaughter  of  the  American  philosopher  told  this  anec¬ 
dote  recently,  adding,  with  pride,  <(  Since  then  the  Franklin  family  have 
made  buttonholes  that  will  last.” 

Gladstone’s  children  were  taught  to  accomplish  to  the  end  whatever 
they  might  begin,  no  matter  how  insignificant  the  undertaking  might  be. 

Michael  Faraday  was  coming  out  of  a  lecture-room,  one  evening, 
after  the  lights  were  out,  when  he  dropped  something  he  carried  in  his 
hand.  As  he  was  groping  about  in  the  dark  for  it,  a  student  remarked, 
(<  Never  mind,  if  you  don’t  find  it  to-night,  to-morrow  will  do  as  well,  I 
suppose.”  <(  That  is  true,”  said  Faraday,  (<  but  it  is  of  the  gravest  conse¬ 
quence  to  me,  as  a  principle,  that  I  be  not  foiled  in  my  determination  to 
find  it.” 

<(  Either  never  attempt,  or  else  accomplish,”  was  the  motto  of  the 
Duke  of  Dorset. 

Francis  Wayland  used  to  tell  of  a  student  who  kept  school  in  vaca¬ 
tion,  and  kept  a  very  poor  one.  His  excuse  was,  that  he  intended  not  to 
be  a  schoolmaster,  but  a  lawyer.  The  poor  schoolmaster  made  a  very 
poor  lawyer. 

When  he  was  a  young  lawyer,  Daniel  Webster  once  looked  in  vain 
through  all  the  law  libraries  near  him,  and  then  ordered  at  an  expense  of 
fifty  dollars  the  books  necessary  to  obtain  authorities  and  precedents  in 
a  case  in  which  his  client  was  a  poor  blacksmith.  He  won  his  cause,  but, 
on  account  of  the  poverty  of  his  client,  charged  only  fifteen  dollars,  thus 
losing  heavily  on  the  books  bought,  to  say  nothing  of  his  time.  Years 
afterward,  as  he  was  passing  through  New  York  City,  he  was  consulted 
by  Aaron  Burr  on  an  important  and  puzzling  case  then  pending  before 
the  supreme  court.  He  saw  in  a  moment  tliat  it  was  just  like  the  black¬ 
smith’s  case,  an  intricate  question  of  title,  which  he  had  solved  so  thor¬ 
oughly  that  it  was  to  him  as  simple  as  the  multiplication  table.  Going 
back  to  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  he  gave  the  law  and  precedents  involved, 
with  such  readiness  and  accuracy  of  sequence  that  Burr  asked,  in  great 
surprise,  if  he  had  been  consulted  before  in  the  case.  (<  Certainly  not,” 
he  replied,  <(  I  never  heard  of  your  case  till  this  evening.”  <(  Very  well,” 
said  Burr,  (<  proceed;”  and,  when  he  had  finished,  Webster  received  a 
fee  that  paid  him  liberally  for  all  the  time  and  trouble  he  had  spent  for 
his  early  client.  But  it  was  not  alone  in  the  fee  that  he  received  his  re¬ 
ward.  He  stood  higher  in  his  profession  for  the  thoroughness  of  his  work. 
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An  eminent  English  lawyer  studied  years  to  gain  a  position  at  the 
bar.  He  had  little  success.  He  rode  several  circuits  without  a  brief. 
At  length,  a  friend  gave  him  a  case,  because  it  was  hopeless.  An  im¬ 
mense  amount  of  property  was  involved  in  the  suit.  The  whole  case  de¬ 
pended  on  the  date  of  the  establishment  of  a  borough ;  the  date  could  not 
be  found.  The  young  lawyer  went  to  work  as  if  his  life  depended  upon 
winning.  He  remembered  that  it  was  the  custom  of  Sir  Christopher 
Wren  to  place  the  dates  of  his  churches  on  the  keystone.  This  borough 
had  in  it  one  of  Wren’s  churches.  All  efforts  to  discover  the  date  had 
been  in  vain.  The  young  counselor,  having  a  strong  impression  that  the 
date  must  be  behind  the  inscription  of  the  commandments  and  the  creed, 
persuaded  the  sexton,  worked  nights,  chipped  away  the  plaster,  and 
found  the  date.  He  won  the  case,  and  in  time  worked  his  way  up  to  the 
woolsack.  He  used  to  say  humorously  that  his  success  began  with  the 
breaking  of  all  the  commandments  on  one  night. 

Rufus  Choate  would  plead  before  a  shoemaker  justice  of  the  peace,  in 
a  petty  case,  with  all  the  fervor  and  careful  attention  to  detail  with  which 
he  addressed  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

The  great  French  surgeon,  M.  Bourdon,  was  sent  for  one  day  to  per¬ 
form  a  critical  operation  upon  Cardinal  Du  Bois,  the  prime  minister 
under  the  old  monarchy. 

"You  must  not  expect,  sir, w  remarked  the  cardinal  upon  the  sur¬ 
geon’s  entrance,  "  to  treat  me  in  the  same  rough  manner  in  which  you 
treat  the  poor,  miserable  wretches  at  your  hospital  of  the  Hotel  Dieu.w 

"  My  lord,w  replied  M.  Bourdon,  proudly,  <(  every  one  of  those  miser¬ 
able  wretches,  as  your  Eminence  is  pleased  to  call  them,  is  a  prime  min¬ 
ister  in  my  eyes. w 

The  demand  for  perfection  in  the  nature  of  Wendell  Phillips  was 
wonderful.  Every  word  must  exactly  express  the  shade  of  his  thought; 
every  phrase  must  be  of  due  length  and  cadence;  every  sentence  must 
be  perfectly  balanced,  before  it  left  his  lips.  He  was  easily  the  first  fo¬ 
rensic  orator  America  has  produced.  The  rhythmical  fulness  and  poise 
of  his  periods  are  remarkable. 

"  Where  on  earth, w  Jeffrey  once  said  to  Macaulay,  "did  you  pick  up 
that  English  style  ?  w 

"When  a  boy, w  said  Macaulay,  <(  I  began  to  read  very  earnestly,  but 
at  the  foot  of  every  page  I  stopped,  and  obliged  myself  to  give  an  ac¬ 
count  of  what  I  had  read  on  that  page.  At  first  I  had  to  read  it  three 
or  four  times  before  I  got  my  mind  firmly  fixed ;  but  now,  after  I  have 
read  a  book  through  once,  I  can  almost  recite  it  from  beginning  to  end. n 
He  also  said  that  he  heard  only  good  English  spoken,  when  a  boy,  and 
took  great  pains  to  imitate  it.  He  owed  much,  too,  to  the  advice  of  his 
mother,  who  once  wrote  to  him:  — 
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<(  I  am  very  happy  to  hear  that  you  have  so  far  advanced  in  your  dif¬ 
ferent  prize  exercises,  and  with  such  little  fatigue.  I  know  you  write  with 
great  ease  to  yourself,  and  would  rather  write  ten  poems  than  prune  one; 
but  remember  that  excellence  is  not  attained  at  first.  All  your  pieces  are 
much  mended  after  a  little  reflection ;  and,  therefore,  take  some  solitary 
walks,  and  think  over  each  separate  thing.  Spare  no  time  or  trouble  to 
render  each  piece  as  perfect  as  you  can,  and  then  leave  the  event  with¬ 
out  one  anxious  thought.  I  have  always  admired  a  saying  of  one  of  the 
old  heathen  philosophers.  When  a  friend  was  condoling  with  him  that  he 
so  well  deserved  of  the  gods,  and  yet  that  they  did  not  shower  their  favors 
on  him  as  on  some  others  less  worthy,  he  answered,  ( I  will,  however, 
continue  to  deserve  well  of  them.*  So  do  you,  my  dearest. ” 

Even  Sheridan,  who  is  commonly  regarded  as  one  of  those  marvelous 
geniuses  who  never  open  their  mouths  without  dropping  pearls  of  wit  and 
wisdom,  took  good  care  to  make  a  careful  preparation,  a  close  study  of 
his  subject,  whenever  any  great  effort  was  to  be  made.  When  the  world 
gave  him  credit  for  being  asleep,  he  was  sitting  up  in  his  bed,  early  in 
the  morning,  preparing  his  witty  sayings  for  the  evening.  It  is  known 
that  he  wrote  and  rewrote,  over  and  over  again,  several,  if  not  all,  of 
his  brilliant  comedies;  hence  their  rare  polish  and  abundance  of  spark¬ 
ling  wit. 

There  is  hardly  a  bar  in  Beethoven’s  music  of  which  it  may  not  be 
said  with  confidence  that  it  has  been  rewritten  a  dozen  times.  Of  the 
air,  <(  O  Hoffming ,”  in  “Fidelio,”  the  sketch-books  show  eighteen  at¬ 
tempts,  and  of  the  concluding  chorus,  ten.  Of  many  of  the  brightest 
gems  of  the  opera,  says  Thayer,  the  first  ideas  are  so  trivial  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  admit  that  they  were  Beethoven’s  if  they  were  not  in 
his  own  handwriting.  And  so  it  is  with  all  his  works.  His  favorite 
maxim  was:  ®  The  barriers  are  not  erected  which  can  say  to  aspiring 
talent  and  industry,  (  Thus  far,  and  no  farther. }  ” 

Twenty  things  half  done  do  not  make  one  well  done.  Work  which  is 
not  finished  is  merely  a  botch,  an  abortion.  All  the  great  masters  have 
been  workers  who  have  really  mastered  their  work. 

w  How  did  you  attain  such  excellence  in  your  profession  ? ”  was 
asked  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  (<  By  observing  one  simple  rule,”  he  re¬ 
plied;  (<  namely,  to  make  each  picture  the  best.” 

When  asked  how  he  accomplished  such  wonders,  Raphael  replied, 
(<  From  my  earliest  childhood  I  have  made  it  a  principle  never  to  neglect 
anything.  ” 

Michelangelo  made  every  tool  he  used  in  sculpture,  such  as  files, 
chisels,  and  pincers.  In  painting,  he  prepared  all  his  own  colors,  and 
would  not  allow  servants  or  students  to  mix  them.  From  beginning  to 
end,  he  performed  the  whole  of  his  own  work.  Taking  the  marble  as  it 
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came  from  the  quarry,  seldom  making  a  model  beyond  a  wax  one,  he 
immediately  set  to  work  with  chisel  and  mallet  on  the  figure,  which  was 
already  perfected  in  his  imagination.  A  French  writer  says  of  him:  (<  I 
can  say  that  I  have  seen  him,  when  he  was  about  sixty  years  of  age,  and 
not  then  very  robust,  make  the  fragments  of  marble  fly  about  at  such  a 
rate  that  he  cut  off  more  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  than  three  strong  young 
men  could  have  done  in  an  hour, —  a  thing  almost  incredible  to  any  one 
who  had  not  seen  it;  and  he  used  to  work  with  such  fury,  with  such  an 
impetus,  that  it  was  feared  he  would  dash  the  whole  marble  to  pieces, 
making  at  each  stroke  chips  of  three  or  four  fingers’  thickness  fly  off;  ® 
with  a  material  in  which,  if  he  had  gone  only  a  hairbreadth  too  far,  he 
would  have  totally  destroyed  the  work,  which  could  not  be  restored  like 
plaster  or  clay.  He  could  trust  his  own  hands.  He  knew  that  what  he 
did  himself  was  well  done. 

Every  difficult  exploit  and  every  successful  man  is  an  object  lesson  in 
the  science  of  success.  The  study  of  these  lessons  emphasizes  the  fact, 
over  and  over  again,  that  brilliant  and  uncommon  endowments  are  not 
necessary  for  great  achievements.  Distinguished  men  and  distinguished 
deeds  usually  depend  upon  very  old-fashioned  and  homely  virtues.  One 
thing  always  prominent  in  the  record  is  thoroughness. 

<(  The  situation  that  has  not  its  duty,  its  ideals,®  says  Carlyle,  (<  was 
never  yet  occupied  by  man.  Yes,  here,  in  this  poor,  miserable,  ham¬ 
pered,  despicable  actual,  wherein  thou  even  now  standest,  here  or  no¬ 
where  is  thy  ideal;  work  it  out  therefrom,  and,  working,  believe,  live, 
be  free.  The  ideal  is  in  thyself!  ® 

<(Tack  it  on,  Jimmy,  the  clobber’ll  hide  it,®  said  a  horseshoer,  as  he 
shambled  out  of  his  shop,  leaving  his  stepson  to  shoe  a  pony.  The  boy 
looked  after  his  stepfather,  then  at  the  ill-fitting  shoe  he  was  told  to  put 
on  the  horse,  depending  on  the  mud  of  the  road  to  hide  its  defects.  He 
shook  his  head  sadly.  Then  a  determined  look  came  over  his  face. 
(<  I’ll  not  tack  it  on  the  way  it  is.  It’ll  be  a  shoe,  and  a  good  one,  before 
it  goes  on.  ® 

He  went  over  to  the  fire,  and,  when  he  was  through  with  the  bellows 
and  the  anvil,  the  shoe  was  perfectly  fitted  to  the  foot.  Yet  it  always 
puzzled  Billy  Farrell,  w  the  horseshoer  ®  below  the  bridge,  who  had  all 
the  soldiers’  horses  from  the  barracks,  why  John  Shea,  <(  the  shiftless 
botch,  the  poorest  mechanic  in  all  Ireland,®  could  “keep  the  shoein’  o’ 
Lady  Forbes’s  pony.® 

He  did  not  know  of  the  little  stepson  who  was  working  out  his  ideal. 

A  lady  once  crossed  a  street  where  a  small  boy  was  busily  sweeping 
the  crossing.  She  noticed  with  pleasure  the  care  with  which  he  did  his 
work,  and  smiled  as  she  said  to  him:  — 

“Yours  is  the  cleanest  crossing  I  pass.® 
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He  lifted  his  cap  with  a  gallant  air,  and  quickly  said,  «  I  am  doing 
my  best.” 

All  day  long  the  words  rang  in  her  ears,  and  for  many  days  after¬ 
ward,  and,  when  a  friend,  a  rich,  influential  man,  inquired  for  a  boy  to 
do  errands  and  general  work  for  him,  she  told  him  of  the  little  fellow  at 
the  crossing. 

(<  A  boy  who  would  do  his  best  at  a  street  crossing  is  worth  a  trial 
with  me,”  said  the  man;  and  he  found  the  boy,  engaged  him  for  a 
month,  and,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  was  so  pleased  with  him  that  he 
sent  him  to  school  and  fitted  him  for  a  position,  which  he  filled  with 
honor. 

(<  Doing  my  best  at  the  street  crossing  made  a  successful  man  of  me,” 
he  often  said  in  after  years. 

(<  I  tell  you  what,  Billy  Gray,”  exclaimed  a  mechanic,  when  repri¬ 
manded  for  slovenly  work  by  a  merchant-prince  of  Boston,  (<  I  shan’t 
stand  such  words  from  you.  Why,  I  can  remember  when  you  were 
nothing  but  a  drummer  in  a  regiment!  ”  (<  And  so  I  was,”  replied  Mr. 

Gray,  (<  so  I  was  a  drummer;  but  didn’t  I  drum  well ,  eh  ?  —  didn’t  I  drum 
well  ?  ” 

When  Andrew  Johnson,  in  a  great  speech  at  Washington,  said  that  he 
had  begun  his  political  career  as  an  alderman,  and  had  held  office  through 
all  the  branches  of  the  Legislature,  a  man  in  the  audience  shouted,  (<  From 
a  tailor  up.”  “  Some  gentleman  says  I  have  been  a  tailor, ”  said  the 
President;  <(  that  does  not  disconcert  me  in  the  least;  for,  when  I  was  a 
tailor,  I  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  good  one,  and  making  close  fits. 
I  was  always  punctual  with  my  customers,  and  always  did  good  work.” 

It  is  no  disgrace  to  be  a  shoemaker,  but  it  is  a  disgrace  for  a  shoe¬ 
maker  to  make  bad  shoes. 

(<  Labor,”  said  William  Ellery  Channing,  (<  may  be  so  performed  as  to 
be  a  high  impulse  to  the  mind.  Be  a  man’s  vocation  what  it  may,  his 
rule  should  be  to  do  its  duties  perfectly,  to  do  the  best  he  can,  and  thus 
to  make  perpetual  progress  in  his  art.  In  other  words,  perfection  should 
be  proposed;  and  this  I  urge  not  only  for  its  usefulness  to  society,  nor 
for  the  sincere  pleasure  which  a  man  takes  in  seeing  a  work  well  done. 
This  is  an  important  means  of  self-culture.  In  this  way  the  idea  of  per¬ 
fection  takes  root  in  the  mind,  and  spreads  far  beyond  the  man’s  trade. 
He  gets  a  tendency  toward  completeness  in  whatever  he  undertakes. 
Slack,  slovenly  performance  in  any  department  of  life  is  more  apt  to  of¬ 
fend  him.  His  standard  of  action  rises,  and  everything  is  better  done 
for  his  thoroughness  in  his  common  vocation.” 

Many  years  ago,  a  college  student  was  appointed  to  survey  a  tract  of 
land  in  western  Nova  Scotia.  It  was  a  barren  region,  covered  mainly 
with  granite  bowlders,  and  impassable  except  on  foot.  There  was.  little 
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fertile  soil  or  valuable  timber.  The  whole  tract  seemed  not  worth  the 
cost  of  even  a  rough  survey;  and  there  seemed  little  prospect  that  any 
test  would  ever  come  to  the  work  which  this  student  might  do.  But  the 
young  man  was  true  to  his  profession,  and  equally  true  to  the  idea  that 
he  must  do  his  best.  It  is  said  that,  even  ten  years  ago,  in  the  whole 
area  of  this  survey  of  1,350  square  miles,  there  were  only  twenty-six 
residents.  Since  then,  gold  has  been  discovered  in  that  rough  territory; 
the  “leads”  being  such  that  the  successful  finding  of  the  gold  depends 
upon  the  accuracy  of  the  surveyor’s  calculations.  Experts  have  followed 
in  the  path  of  that  young  student,  seeking  by  trial  and  retrial  to  locate 
the  veins  of  gold.  After  their  most  careful  work  has  been  done,  the 
government’s  best  surveyors  declare  that  their  work  was  unnecessary, 
and  that  every  one  of  the  lines  laid  down  by  that  college  student  has 
been  proven  as  true  as  human  knowledge  can  make  it. 

Do  you  ask  what  has  been  the  life  of  this  young  man  since  he  thus 
carefully  surveyed  the  barren  land  of  Nova  Scotia  ?  He  is  Sir  William 
Dawson,  who  for  many  years  filled  out  a  grand  life  at  McGill  University, 
Montreal. 

The  artisan  is  he  who  strives  to  get  through  his  work, — the  artist, 
he  who  strives  to  perfect  it. 

(<  This  is  the  culture  of  the  imagination,”  said  James  Freeman  Clarke, 
<(  first,  to  learn  to  see  the  beauty  and  grace  which  God  has  poured  out  on 
sky,  on  land,  and  sea;  on  body  and  soul;  on  life  and  conduct;  on  society 
and  art;  then  to  be  a  creator  of  beauty  as  God  creates  it,  carrying  this 
idea  of  the  perfect  into  all  that  we  do,  learning  continually  to  think  more 

exactly,  speak  more  accurately,  live  more  truly, 
and  finish  well  all  we  undertake.” 

The  men  who  have  worked  for  immortal¬ 
ity  have  done  their  work  as  well  as  it  could  be 
done.  The  Athenian  architects  of  the  Par¬ 
thenon  finished  the  upper  side  of  the  match¬ 
less  frieze  as  perfectly  as  the  lower  side, 
because  the  goddess  Minerva  would  see 
that  side  also.  When  remonstrated  with  for  being 
so  particular  about  them,  an  old  sculptor  said  of  the  backs 
of  his  carvings,  which  were  out  of  all  possible  chance 
of  inspection,  “  But  the  gods  will  see  them.”  Every  one  of 
the  five  thousand  statues  on  the  cathedral  at  Milan  was  as  faithfully  done 
as  if  God’s  eye  were  upon  the  sculptor. 


“Build  it  well,  whate’er  you  do; 

Build  it  straight,  and  strong,  and  true; 
Build  it  clean,  and  high,  and  broad; 
Build  it  for  the  eye  of  God.” 
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If  I  do  not  bear  in  mind  the  sense  of  the  Persian  proverb:  (<  Doing 
well  depends  upon  doing  completely  w ;  if  I  do  not  acquire  the  habit  of 
doing  everything  well,  I  shall  have  my  labor  for  my  pains,  so  far  as  the 
true  worth  of  my  work  is  concerned.  Taking  time  and  taking  pains  go 
a  long  way  toward  establishing  the  value  of  my  work.  Craving  for  per¬ 
fection  of  workmanship  goes  far  toward  the  making  of  a  master  work¬ 
man.  I  owe  it  to  myself,  as  well  as  to  my  employer,  to  perform  the 
duties  of  my  position  faithfully,  efficiently,  to  the  very  best  of  my  ability. 
The  world  wants  no  careless,  indifferent,  or  half-hearted  workers.  It 
wants  the  best;  and  the  slipshod,  don’t-care,  happy-go-lucky  young  man 
or  woman  will  be  tolerated  only  until  a  more  competent  person  appears. 
The  world  expects,  society  demands,  and  my  own  highest  self  calls  upon 
me  to  do  my  best.  I  should  feel  that  the  universe  is  not  quite  complete 
without  my  work  well  done. 

George  Eliot  expresses  this  thought  finely  in  her  poem,  (<  Stradiva- 
rius, w  about  the  famous  old  violin-maker,  whose  violins,  some  of  them 
two  hundred  years  old,  are  now  worth  from  $5,000  to  $10,000  each,  or 
several  times  their  weight  in  gold.  She  makes  Stradivarius  say:  — 

(<  If  my  hand  slacked, 

I  should  rob  God, —  since  he  is  fullest  good, — 

Leaving  a  blank  instead  of  violins. 

He  could  not  make  Antonio  Stradivari’s  violins 
Without  Antonio.” 

Make  it  a  rule  of  your  life,  under  all  circumstances,  to  do  whatever  is 
given  you  to  do,  carefully,  conscientiously,  thoroughly,  be  it  ever  so 
trifling;  for  he  only  who  is  painstaking  in  small  things  will  be  intrusted 
with  larger  responsibilities.  To  do  your  best;  to  put  your  whole  heart 
into  your  work;  to  fill  your  place  as  it  never  was  filled  before;  to  make 
yourself  abundantly  worthy  of  better  things;  this  is  to  follow  the  path 
that  leads  to  great  achievement. 

<(  Seest  thou  a  man  diligent  in  his  business  ?  He  shall  stand  before 
kings. w  Be  faithful  and  diligent  in  performing  the  duties  of  to-day,  and 
to-morrow  the  larger  opportunity  will  come  and  find  you  ready.  There 
is  only  one  means  to  success  in  life, —  honest,  painstaking  labor;  there  is 
no  other  way  to  build  up  a  noble  character,  to  attain  to  the  highest  man¬ 
hood  or  womanhood.  Make  up  your  mind  at  the  outset  that  you  will  be 
your  own  most  rigid  taskmaster;  that,  even  in  the  smallest  things,  you 
will  accept  nothing  but  your  best,  and  your  life  will  grow  broader, 
richer,  and  more  useful  day  by  day. 

«  The  first  great  work  is  that  yourself  may  to  yourself  be  true, w  and 
only  by  constantly  putting  forth  your  highest  powers,  by  always  being 
and  doing  your  best,  can  you  accomplish  this  supreme  end. 
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If  you  want  learning,  you  must  work  for  it.— J.  G.  Holland. 

Whence  is  thy  learning  ?  Hath  thy  toil 
O’er  books  consumed  the  midnight  oil  ? 

—  Gay. 

Learn  to  live,  and  live  to  learn, 

Ignorance  like  a  fire  doth  burn, 

Little  tasks  make  large  return. 

—  Bayard  Taylor. 

When  Lincoln  was  on  his  way  to  Washington  before  his  first  inaug¬ 
uration,  Rutgers  College  was  pointed  out  to  him  as  they  passed 
it,  and  he  exclaimed:  <(Ah!  that  is  what  I  have  always  regretted, 
—  the  want  of  a  college  education.  Those  who  have  it  should  thank 
God  for  it.® 

<(  Can  I  afford  to  go  to  college  ?  ®  asks  many  an  American  youth  who 
has  hardly  a  dollar  to  his  name  and  who  knows  that  a  college  course 
means  years  of  sacrifice  and  struggle. 

It  seems  a  great  hardship,  indeed,  for  a  young  man  with  an  ambition 
to  do  something  in  the  world  to  be  compelled  to  pay  his  own  way 
through  school  and  college  by  hard  work.  But  history  shows  us  that  the 
men  who  have  led  in  the  van  of  human  progress  have  been,  as  a  rule, 
self-educated,  self-made. 

The  average  boy  of  to-day  who  wishes  to  obtain  a  liberal  education 
has  a  better  chance  by  a  hundredfold  than  had  Daniel  Webster  or  James 
A.  Garfield.  There  is  scarcely  one  in  good  health  who  reads  these  lines 
but  can  be  assured  that  if  he  will  he  may.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  will 
can  usually  make  the  way,  and  never  before  were  there  so  many  avenues 
of  resource  open  to  the  strong  will,  the  inflexible  purpose,  as  there  are 
to-day, —  at  this  hour  and  this  moment. 

If  your  parents  are  so  situated  that  they  can  dispense  with  your  help 
for  four  years,  and  give  you  a  little  pecuniary  aid;  if  your  health  is  good 
enough  to  endure  the  strain;  if  your  previous  education  has  fitted  you  to 
pass  the  entrance  examination,  you  owe  it  to  yourself  and  to  those  who 
may  some  day  be  dependent  upon  you  to  enter  upon  a  college  career; 
for,  if  you  improve  all  your  opportunities  both  for  study  and  for  earning 
money,  you  can  probably  complete  the  course  with  credit. 

Circumstances  have  rarely  favored  great  men.  A  'lowly  beginning  is 
no  bar  to  a  great  career.  The  boy  who  works  his  way  through  college 
may  have  a  hard  time  of  it,  but  he  will  learn  how  to  work  his  way 
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in  life,  and  will  often  take  higher  rank  in  school,  and  in  after  life,  than 
his  classmate  who  is  the  son  of  a  millionaire.  It  is  the  son  and  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  farmer,  the  mechanic,  and  the  operative,  the  great  average 
class  of  our  country,  whose  funds  are  small  and  whose  opportunities  are 
few,  that  the  republic  will  most  depend  upon  in  the  future  for  good  citi¬ 
zenship  and  brains.  The  problem  of  securing  a  good  education,  where 
means  are  limited  and  time  is  short,  is  of  great  importance  both  to  the 
individual  and  to  the  nation.  Encouragement  and  useful  hints  are 
offered  by  the  experience  of  many  bright  young  people  who  have 
worked  their  way  to  diplomas  worthily  bestowed. 

(<  During  my  senior  year,”  says  a  successful  man,  <(  I  managed  the 
’varsity  football  team,  and,  through  that  connection,  came  in  contact 
with  quite  a  large  number  of  oddities  in  the  way  of  college  men,  but 
there  was  one  in  particular  who  commanded  my  attention  and  admira¬ 
tion  from  the  start.  I  had  returned  to  the  university  a  few  days  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  most  of  the  college  people,  as  I  had  several  things  to  attend  to 
in  the  way  of  training-robes  and  quarters,  and  in  this  way  first  met  Bar- 
dolph  Oldheim. 

(<  I  was  in  the  'gym,'  talking  with  Doctor  Bell,  our  trainer,  when 
Oldheim  introduced  himself,  and  inquired  if  I  was  the  ’varsity  manager. 
I  replied  in  the  affirmative,  and  he  at  once  told  me  his  business.  ( I  am 
here  as  a  student,'  he  said,  (  and  will  have  to  work  my  way  through. 

I  am  a  shoemaker  by  trade,  and,  knowing  that  the  foot¬ 
ball  team  will  need  more  or  less  work  of  that  kind,  1 
would  be  under  obligations  to  you  if  you  will  let  me 
have  it.  I  am  satisfied  that  my  work  will  please  you 
and  the  members  of  the  team,  and  I  will  do  all  within 
my  power  to  further  its  interests.' 

(<  I  promised  to  take  the  matter  under  advisement, 
and  report  to  him. 

«  The  next  morning,  Oldheim  had  placed  a  card  on 
every  bulletin  board  on  the  campus,  in  which  he  solicited 
the  work  and  support  of  the  students  and  faculty.  The 
next,  and  every  subsequent  number  of  the  college  daily, 
called  our  attention  to  him  and  his  work.  I  was  sure,  from  the 
start,  that  such  a  hustling  and  earnest  worker  would  surely  get 
all  that  he  could  do,  and  I  watched  him  through  the  remainder  of  the 
year  with  a  great  deal  of  interest. 

«  I  gave  him  all  the  work  for  the  team,  and  as  much  as  I  could  be¬ 
sides,  and  I  soon  found  him  to  be  a  workman  of  no  mean  ability.  He 
seemed  to  have  the  custom  of  all  the  people  connected  with  the  univer¬ 
sity,  and  to  be  fairly  busy.  At  the  close  of  the  year  I  went  to  see  him, 
and  out  of  curiosity  inquired  how  he  had  succeeded.  He  told  me  that 
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he  had  paid  all  the  expenses  of  the  year  and  had  eighty-three  dollars  over 
and  above  what  he  had  on  hand  when  he  undertook  what  had  been  con¬ 
sidered  a  doubtful  venture. 

<(  I  learned  from  other  sources  that  he  was  third  in  standing  in  the 
freshman  class.  His  success  in  securing  an  education  solely  by  his  own 
exertions  interested  me  greatly,  and  the  result  shows  that  a  college  edu¬ 
cation  is  within  the  reach  of  many  who  now  think  otherwise.  ® 

<(  In  a  certain  district  in  Boston, w  said  Hezekiali  Butterworth,  (<  there 
are  ten  thousand  students.  Many  of  them  come  from  the  country  and 
from  factory  towns.  A  large  number  come  from  the  farms  of  the  West. 
Many  of  these  students  are  paying  for  their  education  by  money  earned 
by  their  own  hands.  It  is  said  that  unearned  money  does  not  enrich. 
The  money  that  a  student  earns  for  his  own  education  does  enrich  his 
life.  It  is  true  gold. 

<(  These  students,  as  a  rule,  are  Christians,  and  come  to  the  city  from 
country  churches.  The  character  that  has  influence  turns  to  faith  early 
in  life.  They  spend  their  first  vSabbath  in  the  church.  They  do  not 
turn  aside  into  what  are  called  the  temptations  of  the  city. >  Their 
lives  are  too  busy,  too  earnest,  too  consecrated,  to  divide  with  anything 
that  is  not  profitable  to  the  whole  of  life,  and  so  they  build  character  for 
the  best  work  of  their  calling. 

<(  To  prepare  for  the  best  service  in  life,  they  live  in  simple  rooms 
which  cost  them  only  two  dollars  per  week.  They  live  on  nutritious  but 
simple  food.  Some  of  them  cook  their  food  in  their  own  rooms.  They 
do  not  seek  society  outside  of  the  church  and  the  lecture-room.  They 
live  in  their  purpose,  and  pursue  that  end  steadily. 

<(  Do  such  students  keep  their  health  ?  They  do.  It  is  dissipation 
and  worry  that  kill. 

(<  Do  they  stand  well  in  their  classes  ?  They  do.  It  is  character  that 
makes  scholarship. 

(<Do  they  succeed  in  life  ?  Go,  ask  all  the  professions  into  which  they 
enter  everywhere. 

<(  Students  who  are  graduated  on  money  that  they  themselves  have 
earned  have  an  honest  advantage  over  those  whose  needs  have  been  too 
easily  supplied.  The  country  student  who  has  earned  the  money  for 
his  own  education  goes,  as  a  rule,  to  the  front  of  life.” 

A  great  many  students  have  worked  their  way  through  Boston  Uni¬ 
versity  by  doing  all  sorts  of  work,  such  as  canvassing,  working  as  brake- 
men  on  trains  in  summer,  tutoring,  teaching  in  night  schools,  working  in 
offices,  and  by  keeping  books  in  the  evening  for  various  firms,  waiting  on 
table  in  summer  hotels,  working  on  farms,  etc.  Many  girls,  also,  have 
worked  their  way  through  the  various  departments  with  scarcely  any 
assistance.  When  I  was  at  the  University,  there  was  a  poor  colored 
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boy  working  his  way  without  assistance  through  the  law  school.  So 
poor  was  he  that  he  could  not  afford  a  room,  and  he  slept  on  the  benches 
in  the  law  library. 

Of  the  five  thousand  persons  —  students,  professors  and  others  — 
directly  connected  with  Harvard  University, M  writes  a  graduate,  “five 
hundred  are  students  entirely  or  almost  entirely  dependent  upon  their  own 
resources.  They  are  not  a  poverty-stricken  lot,  however,  for  half  of 
them  make  an  income  above  the  average  allowance  of  boys  in  smaller 
colleges.  From  $700  to  $1,000  are  by  no  means  exceptional  yearly  earn¬ 
ings  of  a  student  who  is  capable  of  doing  newspaper  work  or  tutoring, — 
branches  of  employment  that  pay  well  at  Harvard. 

(<  There  are  some  men  that  make  much  more.  A  classmate  of  the 
writer  entered  college  with  about  twenty-five  dollars.  As  a  freshman 
he  had  a  hard  struggle.  In  his  junior  year,  however,  he  prospered  and 
in  the  last  ten  months  of  undergraduate  work  he  cleared  above  his  col¬ 
lege  expenses,  which  were  none  too  low,  upward  of  $3,000.  He  made 
his  money  by  advertising  schemes  and  other  publishing  ventures.  A 
few  months  after  graduation  he  married.  He  is  now  living  comfort¬ 
ably  in  Cambridge. 

“Another  student  known  to  the  writer  made  a  fair  living  by  barn¬ 
storming  ventures  during  the  vacation  months.  Another  student  has 
been  clearing  a  sum  estimated  at  $2,000  a  year,  for  the  last  five  or  six 
years.  He  runs  a  news  bureau  in  Cambridge.  The  writer  himself  had 
less  than  twenty  dollars  when  he  started  at  Harvard,  one  thousand 
miles  from  home;  and,  before  the  close  of  his  course,  he  made  a  comfort¬ 
able  living.  Instances  might  be  recited  to  an  indefinite  number.  ® 

“  I  spent  four  years  at  Harvard  College, —  and  what  do  you  think  it 
cost  me?  8  asks  a  graduate.  <(Just  two  hundred  ’dollars.  Fifty-six  dol¬ 
lars  of  that  sum  was  spent  for  clothing,  and  the  rest  —  one  hundred  and 
forty-four  dollars  —  was  spent  for  books,  food,  and  medicines,  at  the 
rate  of  just  fifty  cents  a  week. 

“  When  I  went  to  Harvard,  I  had  been  in  America  four  years,  and 
was  twenty-two  years  old.  I  had  received  a  good  education  in  my  own 
country,  Germany;  but  when  I  landed  in  America,  penniless  and  friend¬ 
less,  an  outcast  because  I  would  not  join  the  German  army,  I  did  not 
know  where  to  turn.  My  education  was  comparatively  useless,  because 
I  could  not  speak  English.  I  was  impressed  with  America  and  her 
methods  before  I  had  been  here  an  hour,  and  resolved,  on  the  spot,  that 
there  I  would  take  my  stand,  battle  with  all  that  opposed  me,  and  win  if 
it  lay  in  my  power.  I  said  that  I  would  go  to  an  American  college,  and 
become  a  true  American  citizen. 

“  Money  !  I  must  have  it,  and,  having  none,  I  was  in  poor  condition 
to  get  any.  For  two  days  I  wandered  all  over  the  great  city  of  New 
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York,  and  finally  I  was  rewarded  by  securing  a  position  to  fill  casks  in  a 
pickle  factory  operated  by  a  man  who  spoke  my  tongue.  I  never  went 
at  anything  else  so  eagerly,  and  I  clung  to  that  job  for  four  years,  going 
to  evening  school  to  learn  English,  until  I  had  sufficient  money  to  take 
me  to  Harvard. 

<(  I  had  saved  just  four  hundred  dollars,  and  wanted  that  to  keep  me 
for  four  years,  and  I  made  it  accomplish  that  purpose.  I  foresaw  that, 
if  I  rented  a  room,  I  should  be  several  hundred  dollars  short  before  mv 
term  was  over,  so  I  rented  a  small  attic.  I  also  figured  out  that,  if  I 
subsisted  on  even  the  cheap  meals  of  Randall  Hall,  I  should  come  out  a 
loser.  I  could  have  given  up  some  of  my  time  for  work,  but  I  deter¬ 
mined  to  spend  those  four  years  in  Harvard  in  study,  study,  study.  I 
had  gone  there  to  study,  and  I  intended  to  study,  every  possible  moment 
of  my  time. 

<(  I  found  it  necessary  to  cook  my  own  food.  I  had  never  done  such 
a  thing  before.  I  purchased  an  oil  stove  and  placed  it  in  my  room.  My 
chief  diet  was  beans.  Heaven  bless  the  famous  Boston  beans!  They 
are  the  most  wholesome,  most  nutritious,  most  satisfying  commodity  in 
the  fare  of  the  world.  Many  a  poor  student  has  been  able  to  pursue  his 
course  at  Harvard,  and  keep  his  body  in  a  healthy  state  and  his  mind 
clear,  because  he  could  get  his  beans.  Many  a  night  have  I  sought  the 
seclusion  of  my  attic,  and  sat  in  a  dream,  as  the  little  brown  pot  in  my 
rude  oven  sent  forth  a  flavor  more  dainty,  at  such  a  moment,  than  the 
breath  of  roses.  My  beans  were  baking,  and  I  knew  that  I  should  have 
a  good  meal.  I  also  knew  that  there  were  dozens  of  other  poor,  strug¬ 
gling  students,  whose  stomachs  and  minds  would  be  appeased  that  night, 
because  they,  too,  had  baked  beans. 

(<  I  found  that  two*  quarts  of  beans,  at  ten  cents  a  quart,  lasted  a 
week.  Added  to  these,  I  used  fifteen  cents’  worth  of  brown  bread,  ten 
cents’  worth  of  vegetables,  and  five  cents’  worth  of  meat,  and  that  com¬ 
prised  the  weekly  larder. 

<(  To  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  scanning  a  long  menu ,  and 
then  finding  nothing  pleasing  to  the  palate,  this  diet  may  seem  monot¬ 
onous,  and  far  from  tempting,  and  especially  when  one  has  to  subsist  on 
it  for  four  years.  But  that  is  all  a  mistake.  The  mind  trains  itself  to 
like  certain  conditions,  especially  when  it  knows  that  the  great  future 
will  bring  a  reward  that  will  pay  a  thousandfold  for  the  sacrifice  of  the 
present. 

(<  By  exercising  ingenuity,  the  monotonous  fare  of  the  struggling  stu¬ 
dent  can  always  have  a  pleasant  variety,  even  when  the  student  cannot 
spend  more  than  fifty  cents  a  week.  Some  weeks  he  can  substitute  fruit 
for  vegetables;  and  a  bottle  of  ketchup,  or  some  good  spirited  sauce, 
never  fails  to  add  a  piquancy  to  the  most  tiresome  dish.  But  the  chief 
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appetizer,  and  the  most  piquant  sauce,  must  be  one’s  own  mind.  Just 
say  to  yourself,  when  you  spring  from  bed  to  greet  the  sparrows,  ( Ah ' 
my  beans;  my  ever  tempting  dish!)  Warm  them  up  while  you  are 
dressing.  Throw  open  the  windows  and  let  the  new  air  and  the  birds’ 
notes  come  in ;  and,  when  you  sit  down  to  breakfast,  and  begin  to  think 
of  the  big  thesis  of  the  day,  that  breakfast  will  taste  just  as  good  as  if 
served  with  a  dozen  other  courses  in  a  glittering  restaurant. 

(<  It  is  only  the  contented  man  who  can  serve  four  years  of  abject  pov¬ 
erty  to  secure  the  world’s  greatest  blessing,  a  good  education.  I  have 
known  many  young  men  who  have  gone  into  the  fray,  but,  for  lack  of 
determination,  have  given  up  the  struggle.  But  to  all  young  men  who 
wish  to  attempt  a  college  course  on  fifty  cents  a  week,  I  say,  (  Go  ahead! > 
with  all  my  heart.  You  can  do  it,  perhaps  not  easily;  but  you  will  find, 
when  you  shall  have  finished,  that  the  best  part  of  your  education  will 
be  your  great  reward  for  the  economy  you  mastered  while  trying  to  live 
within  that  fifty  cents  a  week.  You  will  find  that  by  (  sticking  to  your 
beans,  }  and  letting  the  fancy  roasts  and  grills  of  the  more  fortunate  be¬ 
come  unknown  quantities,  you  will  have  no  trouble. w 

Professor  L.  T.  Townsend,  the  famous  author  of  (<  Credo,  w  is  another 
triumph  of  grit  over  environment.  He  had  a  hard  struggle  as  a  boy,  but 
succeeded  in  working  his  way  through  Amherst  College,  living  on  forty- 
five  cents  a  week. 

<(  I  entered  college  with  $8.42  in  my  pocket, w  writes  a  graduate  of 
Amherst.  (<  During  the  year  I  earned  $60;  received  from  the  college  a 
scholarship  of  $60,  and  an  additional  gift  of  $20 ;  borrowed  $190.  My  cur¬ 
rent  expenses  during  my  freshman  year  were  $4.50  per  week.  Besides 
this  I  spent  $10.55  f°r  books;  $23.45  for  clothing;  $10.57  for  voluntary 
subscriptions;  $15  for  railroad  fares;  $8.24  for  sundries. 

(<  During  the  next  summer  I  earned  $100.  I  waited  on  table  at  a 
$4  boarding-house  all  of  my  sophomore  year,  and  earned  half  board, 
retaining  my  old  room  at  $1  per  week.  The  expenses  of  the  sopho¬ 
more  year  were  $394.50.  I  earned  during  the  year,  including  board, 
$87.20;  received  a  scholarship  of  $70,  and  gifts  amounting  to  $12.50, 
and  borrowed  $150,  with  all  of  which  I  just  covered  expenses. 

<(  In  my  junior  year  I  engaged  a  nice  furnished  room  at  $60  per 
year,  which  I  agreed  to  pay  for  by  work  about  the  house.  By  cler¬ 
ical  work,  etc.,  I  earned  $37;  also  earned  full  board  waiting  upon  table; 
received  $70  for  a  scholarship;  $55  from  gifts;  borrowed  $70,  which 
squared  my  accounts  for  the  year,  excepting  $40  due  on  tuition.  The 
expenses  for  the  year,  including,  of  course,  the  full  value  of  board, 
room,  and  tuition,  were  $478.76. 

(<  During  the  following  summer  I  earned  $40.  Throughout  the  senior 
year  I  retained  the  same  room,  under  the  same  conditions  as  the  previous 
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year.  I  waited  on  table  all  the  year,  and  received  full  board;  earned  by 
clerical  work,  tutoring',  etc.,  $40;  borrowed  $40;  secured  a  scholarship 
of  $70;  took  a  prize  of  $25;  received  a  gift  of  $35.  The  expenses  of 
the  senior  year,  $496.64,  were  necessarily  heavier  than  those  of  previous 
years.  But  having  secured  a  good  position  as  teacher  for  the  coming 
year,  I  was  permitted  to  give  my  note  for  the  amount  I  cor.ld  not  raise, 
and  so  was  enabled  to  graduate  without  financial  embarrassment. 

<(  The  total  expense  for  the  course  was  about  $1,708;  of  which  (count¬ 
ing  scholarships  as  earnings)  I  earned  $1,1 5 7.” 

At  Chicago  University,  according  to  recent  investigations  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  (<  Chronicle, w  many  plucky  young  men  are  working  their  way.  The 
ways  of  earning  money  are  various,  depending  upon  the  opportunities 
for  work,  and  the  student’s  ability  and  adaptability.  To  be  a  corre¬ 
spondent  of  city  daily  papers  is  the  most  coveted  occupation,  but  only  a 
few  can  obtain  such  positions.  Some  dozen  or  more  teach  night  school. 
Several  teach  in  the  public  schools  in  the  daytime,  and  do  their  univer¬ 
sity  work  in  the  afternoons  and  evenings,  so  as  to  take  their  degrees. 
About  a  score  carry  daily  papers,  by  which  they  earn  two  and  one-half 
to  three  and  one-half  dollars  a  week;  but,  as  this  does  not  pay  expenses, 
they  add  other  employments.  A  few  find  evening  work  in  the  city 
library.  Some  attend  to  lawns  in  summer  and  furnaces  in  winter;  by 
having  several  of  each  to  care  for,  they  earn  from  five  to  ten  dollars  a 
week.  Some  are  waiters  at  clubs  and  restaurants.  Some  solicit  adver¬ 
tisements.  The  divinity  students,  after  the  first  year,  preach  in  small 
towns.  Several  are  tutors.  Two  young  men  made  twelve  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  apiece,  in  this  way,  in  one  year.  One  student  is  a  member  of  a  city 
orchestra,  earning  twelve  dollars  a  week.  A  few  serve  in  the  university 
post-office,  and  receive  twenty  cents  an  hour.  A  messenger  system  em¬ 
ploys  a  few,  and  some  do  clerical  work  for  professors. 

Opportunities  for  women  to  earn  money  are  less  frequent,  yet  several 

teach  in  the  evening  schools,  and  several  are  housekeepers  for  professors 

* 

and  small  student  clubs.  Some  obtain  employment  in  church  work,  and 
some  in  library  work.  Some  find  work  in  the  city  telephone  exchanges, 
which  is  extremely  hard. 

These  working  students  are  said  to  be  the  best,  as  a  rule,  ranking 
highest  in  classes  and  highest  in  athletics.  One  associate  professor 
lighted  street  lamps  for  eight  years. 

The  president  of  the  class  of  1896  at  Columbia  University  earned  the 
money  to  pay  for  his  course  by  selling  agricultural  implements.  One  of 
his  classmates,  by  the  savings  of  two  years’  work  as  a  farm  laborer,  and 
money  earned  by  tutoring,  writing,  and  copying  done  after  study  hours, 
not  only  paid  his  way  through  college,  but  helped  to  support  his  aged  par¬ 
ents.  He  believed  that  he  could  afford  a  college  training  and  he  got  it. 
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(<Im  very  glad  to  see  you,  for  I  claim  you  as  an  old  acquaintance,” 
said  Professor  Morris,  head  of  the  Mechanical  Department  at  Cornell 
University,  greeting  Chauncey  M.  Depew,  a  visitor  there. 

(<  How’s  that  ?  ”  asked  Mr.  Depew. 

(<  I  used  to  work  for  the  New  York  Central  Railroad,”  was  the  profes¬ 
sor’s  answer. 

<(  Indeed  !  In  what  department  ?  ” 

(<  Oh,  just  in  the  ranks.  ” 

(<  How  did  you  get  on  there  ?  ”  asked  Depew. 

(<  I  was  first  a  fireman  on  an  engine.  That  was  a  tough  job,  but  it  led 
up  to  a  position  as  an  engineer.  I  made  up  my  mind  to  get  an  educa¬ 
tion.  I  studied  at  night  and  fitted  myself  for  Union  College,  running 
all  the  time  with  my  locomotive.  I  procured  books  and  attended,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  lectures  and  recitations.  I  kept  up  with  my  class,  and 
on  the  day  of  graduation  I  left  my  locomotive,  washed,  put  on  the  gown 
and  cap,  delivered  my  thesis,  and  received  my  diploma,  put  the  gown 
and  cap  in  the  closet,  put  on  my  working  shirt,  got  on  my  engine,  and 
made  my  usual  run  that  day.  ” 

“Then,”  said  Depew,  “I  knew  how  he  became  Professor  Morris.  It 
was  simply  by  doing  each  duty7'  faithfully  as  he  came  to  it,  and  preparing 
for  the  next.  ” 

A  son  of  poor  parents,  living  in  Springfield,  New  York,  worked  his 
way  through  an  academy.  This  only  whetted  his  appetite  for  knowledge, 
and  he  determined  to  advance,  relying-  wholly  on  himself  for  success. 
Accordingly,  he  proceeded  to  Schenectady,  and  arranged  with  a  profes¬ 
sor  of  Union  College  to  pay  for  his  tuition  by  working.  He  rented 
a  small  room,  which  served  for  study  and  home,  the  expense  of  his 
bread-and-milk  diet  never  exceeding  fifty  cents  a  week.  After  gradua¬ 
tion,  he  turned  his  attention  to  civil  engineering,  and,  later, 
to  the  construction  of  iron  bridges  of  his  own  design.  He  pro¬ 
cured  many  valuable  patents,  and  amassed  a  fortune.  His 
life  was  a  success,  the  foundation  being  self-reliance  and  in¬ 
tegrity. 

Orange  Judd  was  a  remarkable  example  of  success  through 
grit.  He  earned  corn  by  working  for  farmers,  carried  it  on 
his  back  to  mill,  brought  back  the  meal  to  his  room,  cooked 
it  himself,  milked  cows  for  his  pint  of  milk  per  day,  and  lived 
on  mush  and  milk  for  months  together.  He  worked  his  way 
through  Wesleyan  University,  and  took  a  three  years’  post¬ 
graduate  course  at  Yale. 

Twenty-five  of  the  young  men  graduated  at  Yale  in 
1896  paid  their  way  entirely  throughout  their  courses.  It  seemed  as  if 
they  left  untried  no  avenue  for  earning  money.  Tutoring,  copying. 
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newspaper  work,  and  positions  as  clerks  were  well-occupied  fields;  and 
painters,  drummers,  founders,  machinists,  bicycle  agents,  and  mail  car¬ 
riers  were  numbered  among  the  twenty-five. 

A  Lancashire  mill  boy  came  to  mature  years  before  learning  to  read. 
When  he  set  out  to  fit  for  college,  he  showed  an  astonishing  aptitude  for 
the  work,  and  at  once  earned  a  prize  giving  him  four  hundred  dollars  a 
year  for  four  years. 

Albert  J.  Beveridge,  the  junior  United  States  Senator  from  Indiana, 
entered  college  with  no  other  capital  than  fifty  dollars  loaned  to  him  by  a 
friend.  He  served  as  steward  of  a  college  club,  and  added  to  his  orig¬ 
inal  fund  of  fifty  dollars  by  taking  the  freshman  essay  prize  of  twenty- 
five  dollars.  In  the  summer,  he  returned  to  work  in  the  Moultrie  County 
harvest  fields  and  broke  the  wheat-cutting  records  of  the  county.  He 
carried  his  books  with  him  morning,  noon,  and  night,  and  studied  per¬ 
sistently.  When  he  returned  to  college  he  began  to  be  recognized  as  an 
exceptional  man.  He  had  shaped  his  course  and  worked  to  it. 

While  he  attended  to  the  duties  which  fell  to  him  as  steward  of  a 
club,  he  lost  no  time.  He  tried  to  win  every  prize  offered  for  competi¬ 
tive  effort,  and  won  enough  money-prizes  to  pay  his  college  expenses  for 
two  years.  He  won  in  the  state  oratorical  contest  in  1884,  and  also  in 
the  interstate  competition  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  where  he  met  the  cham¬ 
pions  of  all  the  Mississippi  Valley  state  associations. 

President  Jacob  Gould  Schurman,  of  Cornell  University,  at  ten  years 
of  age,  was  a  country  lad  on  a  backwoods  farm  on  Prince  Edward  Island. 

At  thirteen,  he  had  become  a  clerk  in  a  country  store,  at  a  salary  of 
thirty  dollars  a  year. 

At  eighteen,  he  was  a  college  student,  supporting  himself  by  working 
in  the  evenings  as  a  bookkeeper. 

At  twenty,  he  had  won  a  scholarship  in  the  University  of  London  in 
competition  with  all  other  Canadian  students. 

At  twenty-five,  he  was  professor  of  philosophy  at  Acadia  College, 
Nova  Scotia. 

At  thirty-eight,  he  was  appointed  president  of  Cornell  University. 

At  forty-four,  he  was  chairman  of  President  McKinley’s  special  com¬ 
mission  to  the  Philippines. 

President  Schurman  says  of  his  early  life :  — 

(<  It  is  impossible  for  the  boy  of  to-day,  no  matter  in  what  part  of  the 
country  he  is  brought  up,  to  appreciate  the  life  of  Prince  Edward  Island 
as  it  was  forty  years  ago.  At  that  time,  it  had  neither  railroads  nor 
daily  newspapers,  nor  any  of  the  dozen  other  things  that  are  the  merest 
commonplaces  nowadays,  even  to  the  boys  of  the  country  districts.  I 
did  not  see  a  railway  until  late  in  my  teens.  I  was  never  inside  of  a 
theater  until  after  I  was  twenty.  The  only  newspaper  that  came  to  my 
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father’s  house  was  a  little  provincial  weekly.  The  only  books  the  house 
contained  were  a  few  standard  works, —  such  as  the  Bible,  Bunyan’s 
(  Pilgrim’s  Progress,’  Fox’s  (  Book  of  Martyrs,’  and  a  few  others  of  that 
class.  Remember,  too,  that  this  was  not  back  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century,  but  little  more  than  a  generation  ago,  for  I  was  born  in  the  year 

1854- 

®  My  father  had  cleared  away  the  land  on  which  our  house  stood. 
He  was  a  poor  man,  but  no  poorer  than  his  neighbors.  No  amount  of 
land,  and  no  amount  of  work  could  yield  much  more  than  the  neces¬ 
saries  of  life  in  that  time  and  place.  There  were  eight  children  in  our 
family,  and  there  was  work  for  all  of  us. 

<(  Our  parents  were  anxious  to  have  their  children  acquire  at  least  an 
elementary  education ;  and  so,  summer  and  winter,  we  tramped  the  mile 
and  a  half  that  lay  between  our  house  and  the  district  school.  The 
snow  often  fell  to  the  depth  of  five  or  six  feet  on  the  island,  and  some¬ 
times,  when  it  was  at  its  worst,  our  father  would  drive  us  all  to  school 
in  a  big  sleigh.  But  no  weather  was  bad  enough  to  keep  us  away. 

(<  That  would  be  looked  upon  as  a  poor  kind  of  school,  nowadays,  I 
suppose.  The  scholars  were  of  all  ages;  and  everything,  from  A  —  B  — 
C,  to  the  Rule  of  Three,  was  taught  by  the  one  teacher.  But,  whatever 
may  have  been  its  deficiences,  the  work  of  the  school  was  thorough. 
The  teacher  was  an  old-fashioned  drillmaster,  and  whatever  he  drove 
into  our  heads  he  put  there  to  stay.  I  went  to  this  school,  summer  and 
winter,  until  I  was  thirteen,  and  by  that  time  I  had  learned  to  read  and 
write  and  spell  and  figure  with  considerable  accuracy. 

(<Atthe  age  of  thirteen,  I  left  home.  I  hadn’t  formed  any  definite 
plans  as  to  my  future.  I  merely  wanted  to  get  into  a  village,  and  to  earn 
some  money. 

(<  My  father  got  me  a  place  in  the  nearest  town, —  Summerside, —  a 
village  of  about  one  thousand  inhabitants.  For  my  first  year’s  work  I 
was  to  receive  thirty  dollars  and  my  board.  Think  of  that,  young  men 
of  to-day!  Thirty  dollars  a  year  for  working  from  seven  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  until  ten  at  night!  But  I  was  glad  to  get  the  place.  It  was  a  start 
in  the  world,  and  the  little  village  was  like  a  city  to  my  country  eyes. 

(<  From  the  time  I  began  working  in  the  store  until  to-day,  I  have 
always  supported  myself,  and  during  all  the  years  of  my  boyhood  I  never 
received  a  penny  that  I  did  not  earn  myself.  At  the  end  of  my  first 
year,  I  went  to  a  larger  store  in  the  same  town,  where  I  was  to  receive 
sixty  dollars  a  year  and  my  board.  My  salary  was  doubled;  I  was  get¬ 
ting  on  swimmingly. 

«  I  kept  this  place  for  two  years,  and  then  I  gave  it  up,  against  the 
wishes  of  my  employer,  because  I  had  made  up  my  mind  that  I  wanted 
to  get  a  better  education.  I  determined  to  go  to  college. 
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<(  I  did  not  know  how  I  was  going  to  do  this,  except  that  it  must  be 
by  ray  own  efforts.  I  had  saved  about  eighty  dollars  from  my  store¬ 
keeping,  and  that  was  all  the  money  I  had  in  the  world. 

«  When  I  told  my  employer  of  my  plan,  he  tried  to  dissuade  me  from 
it.  He  pointed  out  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  my  going  to  college, 
and  offered  to  double  my  pay  if  I  would  stay  in  the  store. 

(<  That  was  the  turning-point  in  my  life.  On  one  side  was  the  cer¬ 
tainty  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  dollars  a  year,  and  the  prospect  of 
promotion  as  fast  as  I  deserved  it.  Remember  what  one  hundred  and 
twenty  dollars  meant  on  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  to  me,  a  poor  boy 
who  had  never  possessed  such  a  sum  in  his  life.  On  the  other  side  was 
my  hope  of  obtaining  an  education.  I  knew  that  it  involved  hard  work 
and  self-denial,  and  there  was  the  possibility  of  failure  in  the  end.  But 
my  mind  was  made  up.  I  would  not  turn  back.  I  need  not  say  that  I 
do  not  regret  that  early  decision,  although  I  think  that  I  should  have 
made  a  successful  storekeeper  . 

<(  With  my  capital  of  eighty  dollars,  I  began  to  attend  the  village  high 
school,  to  get  my  preparation  for  college.  I  had  only  one  year  to  do  it 
in.  My  money  would  not  last  longer  than  that.  I  recited  in  Latin, 
Greek,  and  algebra,  all  on  the  same  day,  and  for  the  next  forty  weeks  I 
studied  harder  than  I  ever  had  before  or  have  since.  At  the  end  of  the 
year  I  entered  the  competitive  examination  for  a  scholarship  in  Prince 
of  Wales  College,  at  Charlottetown,  on  the  Island.  I  had  small  hope 
of  winning  it,  my  preparation  had  been  so  hasty  and  incomplete.  But 
when  the  result  was  announced,  I  found  that  I  had  not  only  won  the 
scholarship  from  my  county,  but  stood  first  of  all  the  competitors  on  the 
Island. 

<(  The  scholarship  I  had  won  amounted  to  only  sixty  dollars  a  year. 
It  seems  little  enough,  but  I  can  say  now,  after  nearly  thirty  years,  that 
the  winning  of  it  was  the  greatest  success  I  have  ever  had.  I  have  had 
other  rewards,  which,  to  most  persons,  would  seem  immeasurably 
greater,  but  with  this  difference :  that  first  success  was  essential ;  without 
it  I  could  not  have  gone  on.  The  others  I  could  have  done  without,  if 
it  had  been  necessary. w 

For  two  years  young  Schurman  attended  Prince  of  Wales  College. 
He  lived  on  his  scholarship  and  what  he  could  earn  by  keeping  books  for 
one  of  the  town  storekeepers,  spending  less  than  one  hundred  dollars 
during  the  entire  college  year.  Afterward,  he  taught  a  country  school 
for  a  year,  and  then  went  to  Acadia  College  in  Nova  Scotia  to  complete 
his  course. 

One  of  Mr.  Schurman’s  fellow-students  in  Acadia  says  that  he  was 
remarkable  chiefly  for  taking  every  prize  to  which  he  was  eligible.  In 
his  senior  year,  he  learned  of  a  scholarship  in  the  University  of  London 
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offered  for  competition  by  the  students  of  Canadian  colleges.  The 
scholarship  paid  five  hundred  dollars  a  year  for  three  years.  The  young 
student  in  Acadia  was  ambitious  to  continue  his  studies  in  England,  and 
saw  in  this  offer  his  opportunity.  He  tried  the  examination  and  won  the 
prize,  in  competition  with  the  brightest  students  in  the  larger  Canadian 
colleges. 

During  the  three  years  in  the  University  of  London,  Mr.  Schurman 
became  deeply  interested  in  the  study  of  philosophy,  and  decided  that 
he  had  found  in  it  his  life-work.  He  was  eager  to  go  to  Germany  to 
study  under  the  great  leaders  of  philosophic  thought.  A  way  was  opened 
for  him,  through  the  offer  of  the  Hibbard  Society  in  London,  of  a  travel¬ 
ing  fellowship  with  two  thousand  dollars  a  year.  The  honor  men  of  the 
great  English  universities  like  Oxford  and  Cambridge  were  among  the 
competitors,  but  the  poor  country  boy  from  Prince  Edward  Island  was 
again  successful,  greatly  to  the  surprise  of  the  others. 

At  the  end  of  his  course  in  Germany,  Mr.  Schurman,  then  a  Doctor 
of  Philosophy,  Returned  to  Acadia  College  to  become  a  teacher  there. 
Soon  afterward,  he  was  called  to  Dalhousie  University,  at  Halifax, 
Nova  Scotia.  In  iS86,  when  a  chair  of  philosophy  was  established  at 
Cornell,  President  White,  who  had  once  met  the  brilliant  young  Cana¬ 
dian,  called  him  to  that  position.  Two  years  later,  Dr.  Schurman  be¬ 
came  dean  of  the  Sage  School  of  Philosophy  at  Cornell;  and,  in  1892, 
when  the  president’s  chair  became  vacant,  he  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  great  university.  At  that  time  he  was  only  thirty-eight  years 
of  age. 

President  Schurman  is  a  man  of  great  intellectual  power,  and  an  in¬ 
spiring  presence.  Though  one  of  the  youngest  college  presidents  in  the 
country,  he  is  one  of  the  most  successful,  and  under  his  leadership  Cor¬ 
nell  has  been  very  prosperous.  He  is  deeply  interested  in  all  the  affairs 
of  young  men,  and  especially  those  who,  as  he  did,  must  make  their  own 
way  in  the  world.  He  said,  the  other  day:  — 

w  Though  I  am  no  longer  engaged  directly  in  teaching,  I  should  think 
my  work  a  failure  if  I  did  not  feel  that  my  influence  on  the  young  men 
with  whom  I  come  in  contact  is  as  direct  and  helpful  as  that  of  a  teacher 
could  be. w 

<(  Can  I  afford  to  go  to  college  ? w  you  ask.  I  have  told  you  the  stories 
of  certain  bright  and  well-trained  young  men  who  have  been  graduated 
from  the  colleges  and  universities  of  the  country,  and  who  believed  — 
sincerely,  doggedly  believed  —  that  a  college  training  was  something  that 
they  must  have.  The  question  of  whether  or  not  they  could  afford  it 
does  not  appear  to  have  occasioned  much  hesitancy  on  their  part.  It  is 
evident  that  they  did  not  for  one  instant  think  that  they  could  not  afford 
to  go  to  college. 
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It  is  but  fair  to  say,  however,  and  to  make  the  statement  emphatic, 
that  some  students  who  pay  their  way  through  college  neglect  their 
studies. 

(<  I  have  not  much  faith  in  the  methods  of  the  boys  who  try  to  work 
their  way  through  college  by  engaging  in  some  occupation  during  the 
college  year,”  says  a  leading  college  president.  <(  I  have  known  of  boys 
who  endeavored  to  do  typewriting  and  other  kinds  of  work  for  their 
fellow-students  or  for  outsiders,  after  hours,  and  I  found  that  they  were 
bound  to  neglect  either  their  work  or  their  study.  A  man  cannot  serve 
two  masters,  you  know.  Understand,  however,  my  remarks  apply  simply 
to  the  school  year.  I  believe  heartily  in  every  young  man  working  dur¬ 
ing  the  vacation  period.” 

The  <(  Saturday  Evening  Post  ”  sent  out  questions  on  this  point  to  the 
presidents  of  many  American  colleges.  Twenty  representative  col¬ 
leges,  with  hardly  an  exception,  agree  in  their  replies.  The  following 
are  fair  examples:  — 

« 

w  I  do  not  believe  the  student  can  earn  his  own  living  and  get  the  best 
results  from  the  course.” 


<(It  requires  a  man  to  do  the  work  of  two  men;  still,  some  are  able  to 
do  this  each  year." 


<(  In  my  opinion,  the  student  who  pays  his  way  is  not  necessarily,  by 
means  of  his  money,  prevented  from  attaining  the  best  results,  but  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  fails  of  those  results.” 


<(ln  some  cases  the  student  paying  his  own  way  is  prevented  from  ac¬ 
complishing  the  best  results;  in  others  he  is  not.” 


<(  In  my  opinion,  the  student  who  pays  his  own  way  is  somewhat  seriously 
handicapped  in  accomplishing  the  best  results.  At  the  same  time,  I  ought 
to  add  that  many  of  the  best  men  this  institution  has  graduated  have  been 
men  who  have  worked  their  own  way  through.” 


®  Many  do  well,  but  they  seldom  accomplish  the  best  results.  They  get 
a  valuable  discipline,  however,  outside  of  books.” 


<(  I  regard  it  as,  on  the  whole,  a  distinct  advantage  that  a  student  should 
have  to  pay  his  own  way  in  part  as  a  condition  of  obtaining  a  college 
education.  It  gives  a  reality  and  vigor  to  one’s  work  which  is  less  likely 
to  be  obtained  by  those  who  are  carried  through  college.  I  do  not  regard 
it,  however,  as  desirable  that  one  should  have  to  work  his  own  way  en¬ 
tirely,  as  the  tax  upon  strength  and  time  is  likely  to  be  such  as  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  scholarship  and  to  undermine  health.” 
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"  The  student  who  works  his  way  may  do  it  with  ease  and  profit;  or  he 
may  be  seriously  handicapped,  both  by  his  necessities  and  the  time  he  is 
obliged  to  bestow  on  outside  matters.  I  have  seen  the  sons  of  rich  men 
lead  in  scholarship,  and  the  sons  of  poor  men.  Poverty  under  most  of  the 
conditions  in  which  we  find  it  in  colleges  is  a  spur.  Dartmouth  College,  I 
think,  furnishes  a  good  example.  The  greater  part  of  its  patronage  is  from 
poor  men.  Without  examining  the  statistics,  I  should  say,  from  facts  that 
have  fallen  under  my  observation,  that  a  larger  percentage  of  Dartmouth 
men  have  risen  to  distinction  than  those  of  almost  any  other  American 
college. ® 

(<  If  you  mean  working  at  some  remunerative  occupation  during  his  course, 
we  can  only  say  that,  as  university  courses  are  now  arranged,  he  would  not 
only  not  get  the  best  results,  but  would  be  unable  to  keep  up  at  all.  We 
give  our  students  very  little  time  for  other  things  than  their  studies. ® 

(<  The  student  who  can  come  to  us  with  a  hundred  and  seventy-five  or 
two  hundred  dollars,  for  the  necessary  annual  expenses,  seems  to  me  to  have 
the  best  financial  conditions  for  successful  work.® 


<(  Fifty-four  per  cent  of  our  young  men  (in  Kansas  University)  are  entirely 
self-supporting,  and  fifteen  per  cent  of  our  young  women.  The  minimum 
expense  per  year  is  as  low  as  seventy-five  dollars;  the  average  expense  is 
about  two  hundred.® 


w  Some  of  the  best  men  I  know  worked  their  way  through  college.  Other 
first-class  men  whom  I  know  have  broken  down  by  having  to  work  their 
way.  If  a  man  has  the  physical  and  intellectual  strength,  and  the  grit  to 
make  his  way  alone,  he  will  get  as  good  results  as  anybody.  On  the  other 
hand,  so  far  as  my  observation  goes,  if  a  man  has  a  choice  between  work¬ 
ing  his  own  way  through  college  and  having  his  way  paid,  he  would  be  very 
unwise  not  to  accept  the  latter  course.® 

<(  The  student  wholly  paying  his  own  way,  unless  he  drops  out  of  col¬ 
lege  for  a  year  of  money-making,  is  apt  to  injure  his  scholarship  or  his 
health.® 

The  danger  always  is  that  a  student  trying  to  pay  his  way  may  im¬ 
pair  his  health  by  overwork  and  lack  of  good  food.  The  health  and  tem¬ 
perament  of  the  student  have  much  to  do  with  his  college  expenses. 
While  one  person  is  so  full  of  vitality,  so  robustly  healthy,  that  any  qual¬ 
ity  of  food  and  any  surroundings  are  sufficient  for  him,  and  satisfactory, 
another  is  so  delicate  or  so  sensitive  that  entirely  different  food  and  sur¬ 
roundings  are,  for  him,  essential,  that  he  may  possess  and  preserve  that 
health  and  mind  poise  necessary  to  good  results. 

The  usual  cost  of  a  college  education  is  not  so  great  but  that  it  can  be 
met. 
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The  <(  Evening  Post”  reporter,  already  cited,  says:  <(  Information  was 
requested  as  to  the  average  minimum  and  maximum  expense  of  stu¬ 
dents.  Selecting  forty-five  representative  colleges  and  universities,  hav¬ 
ing  a  student  population  of  somewhat  over  forty  thousand,  it  appears 
that  the  average  expense  per  year  is  three  hundred  and  four  dollars;  the 
average  minimum  expense,  two  hundred  and  seven  dollars;  the  average 
maximum  expense,  five  hundred  and  twenty-nine  dollars.  In  some  of 
the  smaller  colleges  the  minimum  expense  per  year  is  from  seventy-five 
dollars  to  one  hundred  and  ten  dollars.  There  are  many  who  get  along 
on  an  expenditure  of  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  to  two  hundred 
dollars  per  year,  while  the  maximum  expense  rises  in  but  few  instances 
above  one  thousand  dollars. 

<(  In  Western  and  Southern  colleges  the  averages  are  lower.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  eighteen  well-known  Western  colleges  and  universities  have  a 
general  average  expense  of  two  hundred  and  forty-two  dollars  per  year, 
while  fourteen  as  well-known  Eastern  institutions  give  an  average  ex¬ 
pense  of  four  hundred  and  forty-four  dollars.” 

I  have  arranged  in  alphabetical  order  certain  representative  colleges, 
giving  statistics  of  expense.  Some  of  these  I  have  gathered  from  the 
New  York  <(  Tribune.”  If  you  write  to  any  college,  you  will  receive 
detailed  information  in  printed  form. 

Amherst  makes  a  free  gift  of  the  tuition  to  prospective  ministers;  has 
one  hundred  tuition  scholarships  for  other  students  of  good  character, 
habits,  and  standing;  has  some  free  rooms;  makes  loans  at  low  rates; 
students  have  chances  to  earn  money  at  tutoring,  table-waiting,  short¬ 
hand,  care  of  buildings,  newspaper  correspondence,  agencies  for  laun¬ 
dries,  sale  of  books,  etc.  Five  hundred  dollars  a  year  will  defray  all 
necessary  expenses. 

Bowdoin  has  eighty  scholarships,  fifty  dollars  to  seventy-five  dollars  a 
year;  <(no  limits  placed  on  habits  or  social  privileges  of  recipients”; 
students  getting  employment  in  the  library  or  laboratories  can  earn 
about  one-fourth  of  their  expenses;  these  will  be,  for  the  college  year, 
three  hundred  dollars  to  four  hundred  dollars. 

Brown  University  has  a  hundred  tuition  scholarships  and  a  loan  fund; 
often  remits  room  rent  in  return  for  services  about  the  college  buildings; 
requires  studiousness  and  economy  in  the  case  of  assisted  students. 
Some  students  earn  money  in  various  ways.  The  average  yearly  expend¬ 
iture  is  five  hundred  dollars. 

The  cost  at  Columbia  University  averages  five  hundred  and  forty- 
seven  dollars,  the  lowest  being  three  hundred  and  eighty-seven  dollars. 
The  college  year  is  thirty-two  weeks,  and  twelve  dollars  a  week  is 
needed.  A  great  many  students  who  know  how  to  get  on  in  a  great 
city  work  their  way  through  Columbia. 
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Cornell  L  niversity  gives  free  tuition  and  free  rooms  to  seniors  and 
juniors  of  good  standing  in  their  studies  and  of  good  habits.  It  has  thirty- 
six  two-year  scholarships  (two  hundred  dollars),  for  freshmen,  won  by 
success  in  competitive  examination.  It  has  also  five  hundred  and  twelve 
state  tuition  scholarships.  Many  students  support  themselves  in  part 
by  waiting  on  table,  by  shorthand,  newspaper  work,  etc.  A  few  pay  their 
way  entirely.  The  average  yearly  expenditure  per  student  is  five  hun¬ 
dred  dollars. 

Dartmouth  has  nearly  three  hundred  scholarships;  those  above  fifty 
dollars  conditioned  on  class  rank;  some  rooms  at  nominal  rents;  require¬ 
ments,  economy  and  total  abstinence;  work  of  one  sort  or  another  to  be 
had  by  needy  students;  a  few  get  through  on  less  than  two  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  a  year;  several  extravagant  fellows  spend  more  than  five 
hundred  dollars;  average  expenditure,  about  four  hundred  dollars. 

Hamilton  College  has  no  loan  fund;  fifty  tuition  scholarships;  hold¬ 
ers  of  these  must  be  <(  faithful  and  orderly”;  hardly  any  chance  for  earn¬ 
ing  money  while  in  college;  some  boys  get  through  on  two  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  a  year;  it  costs  the  majority  from  two  hundred  and 
seventy-three  dollars  to  three  hundred  and  eighty  dollars, — 
clothes  extra. 

Harvard  has  two  hundred  and  sixty  scholarships,  sixty 
dollars  to  four  hundred  dollars  apiece,  large  beneficiary  and 
loan  funds,  distributed  or  loaned  in  sums  of  forty  dollars  to 
two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  to  needy  and  promising  under¬ 
graduates;  freshmen  (usually)  barred;  a  faculty  employ¬ 
ment  committee;  some  students  earning  money  as  stenog¬ 
raphers,  typewriters,  reporters,  private  tutors,  clerks,  f 
canvassers,  and  singers;  yearly  expenditure  (exclusive 
of  clothes,  washing,  books,  and  stationery,  laboratory  charges, 
membership  in  societies,  subscriptions  and  service),  three 
hundred  and  fifty-eight  dollars  to  one  thousand  and  thirty-five  dollars. 

The  University  of  Michigan  reports  small  tuition  fees,  thirty  dollars 
to  forty-five  dollars;  a  few  free  "scholarships,  (<no  requirements”;  many 
students  at  work  for  themselves  in  the  city;  yearly  expenditures,  three 
hundred  dollars  to  six  hundred  dollars. 

The  University  of  Pennsylvania  last  year  gave  three  hundred  and  fif¬ 
teen  students  forty-three  thousand,  two  hundred  and  forty-two  dollars  in 
free  scholarships  and  fellowships;  no  requirement  except  good  standing. 
No  money  loaned,  no  free  rooms.  Many  students  support  themselves  in 
part,  and  a  few  wholly.  The  average  expenditure  per  year,  exclusive  of 
clothes,  railway  fares,  etc.,  is  four  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

The  average  yearly  expenses  of  the  class  of  1896,  at  Princeton,  were 
$698.78.  The  minimum  expenditure  was  one  hundred  and  ninety-five 
S — 2S4 
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dollars.  Seventeen  men  of  the  class  supported  themselves  entirely  dur¬ 
ing-  their  course,  and  forty-six  partially. 

Rochester  University  has  free  tuition  scholarships,  and  makes  loans 
(without  interest)  to  needy  students  of  good  standing;  abundant  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  earning  money  by  collecting  bills,  waiting  on  table,  taking 
care  of  furnaces,  etc.  ;  a  total  yearly  expenditure  of  three  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  to  four  hundred  dollars,  covering  everything. 

Leland  Stanford,  Junior,  University  reports  a  nominal  yearly  tuition 
fee,  twenty  dollars;  average  yearly  expenditure  of  students,  exclusive  of 
clothing  and  railway  fare,  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  to  three 
hundred  dollars;  no  loan  funds,  no  free  rooms,  no  free  scholarships;  a 
faculty  committee  to  assist  students  in  getting  work  to  do;  <(  very  many 
make  their  own  way. ” 

Syracuse  University  has  many  tuition  scholarships;  makes  loans; 
(<no  special  exactions”;  one  professor  helps  needy  students  to  get  work  ; 
yearly  expenditure  (clothes  not  included),  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
to  four  hundred  dollars.  • 

Union  College  reports  many  tuition  scholarships  and  ten  fifty  dollars 
to  one  hundred  dollars  prize  scholarships;  beneficiaries  required  to 
maintain  high  rank  in  their  classes;  students  who  have  employment  just 
about  earn  their  board.  Besides  clothes  and  railway  fares,  their  college 
year  costs  them  two  hundred  and  eighty  dollars  to  four  hundred  dollars. 

Wesleyan  University  remits  tuition  wholly  or  in  part  to  two-thirds  of 
its  undergraduates.  Loan  funds  are  available.  (<  Beneficiaries  must  be 
frugal  in  habits,  total  abstainers,  and  maintain  good  standing  and  con¬ 
duct.”  Many  students  are  self-supporting,  thirty-five  per  cent  of  the 
whole  undergraduate  body  earning  money.  The  yearly  expenditure  is 
three  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars. 

Yale  is  pretty  well  off  now  for  fellowships  and  prizes;  remits  all  but 
forty  dollars  of  term  bills,  in  case  of  worthy  students,  regular  in  attend¬ 
ance  and  studious;  many  such  students  earning  money  for  themselves; 
average  yearly  expenditure,  about  six  hundred  dollars. 

<(  I  suppose  that  a  fourth  of  the  girls  in  Oberlin  College  to-day  are 
doing  something  to  pay  their  own  way  or  are  using  money  which  they 
earned  before  coming,”  says  President  Barrows,  and,  though  he  adds 
that  <(  It  is  usually  funds  obtained  by  teaching  before  entering  the 
institution  or  during  vacations  that  help  the  college  girl,”  yet  self- 
supporting  students  have  come  to  be  so  common  at  Oberlin  that  the 
town  has  become  to  some  extent  dependent  upon  them  for  the  per¬ 
formance  of  man)7  classes  of  duties.  Many  of  the  girls  pay  for  room  and 
board  by  domestic  service  in  the  boarding-houses  and  in  Oberlin  homes. 
For  the  girl  who  seeks  to  economize  by  boarding  herself,  provision  is 
made  in  Keep  Hall,  where  rooms  are  to  be  had  at  fifty  cents  a  week,  and 
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where,  with  careful  planning,  weekly  expenses,  including  room  rent, 
light,  fuel,  and  food,  can  be  brought  down  to  about  a  dollar  and  a  half, 
or  even  a  dollar.  The  price  of  board,  both  in  the  college  houses  and  in 
the  town,  ranges  but  from  three  to  six  dollars  a  week. 

The  number  of  girls  in  the  University  of  Michigan  who  are  paying 
their  own  way  is  large.  (<  Most  of  them,”  says  Dr.  Eliza  M.  Mosher, 
woman  s  dean  of  the  college,  (<  have  earned  the  money  by  teaching.  It 
is  not  unusual  for  students  to  come  here  for  two  years  and  go  away  for  a 
time,  in  order  to  earn  money  to  complete  the  course.  Some  of  our  most 
worthy  graduates  have  done  this.  Some  lighten  their  expenses  by  wait¬ 
ing  on  tables  in  boarding-houses,  thus  paying  for  their  board.  Others 
get  room  and  board  in  the  homes  of  professors  by  giving,  daily,  three 
hours  of  service  about  the  house.  A  few  take  care  of  children,  two  or 
three  hours  a  day,  in  the  families  of  the  faculty.  One  young  woman, 
who  is  especially  brave  and  in  good  earnest,  worked  as  a  chambermaid 
on  a  lake  steamer  last  year  and  hurried  away  this  year  to  do  the  same. 
It  is  her  aim  to  earn  one  hundred  dollars.  With  this  sum,  and  a  chance 
to  pay  for  room  and  board  by  giving  service,  she  will  pay  the  coming 
year’s  expenses.  Because  it  is  especially  difficult  to  obtain  good  ser¬ 
vants  in  this  inland  town,  there  are  a  few  people  who  are  glad  to  give 
the  college  girls  such  employment,  ” 

Housework  is  also  a  favorite  means  of  self-help  among  the  girl  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  University  of  California. 

It  is  my  opinion,”  says  Miss  Mary  E.  Woolley,  president  of  Mount 
Holyoke  College,  (<  that,  if  a  girl  with  average  intelligence  and  energy 
wishes  a  college  education,  she  can  obtain  it.  As  far  as  I  know,  the 
girls  who  have  earned  money  to  pay  their  way  through  college,  at  least 
in  part,  have  accomplished  it  by  tutoring,  typewriting  or  stenography. 
Some  of  them  earn  pin-money  while  in  college  by  tutoring,  type¬ 
writing,  sewing,  summer  work  in  libraries  and  offices,  and  in  various 
little  ways  such  as  putting  up  lunches,  taking  care  of  rooms,  executing 
commissions,  and  newspaper  work.  There  are  not  many  opportunities  at 
Mount  Holyoke  to  earn  large  amounts  of  money,  but  pin-money  may  be 
acquired  in  many  little  ways  by  a  girl  of  ingenuity.” 

The  system  of  compulsory  domestic  service  obtaining  now  at  Mount 
Holyoke — whereby,  in  return  for  thirty,  or  at  the  most,  fifty  minutes  a 
day  of  light  household  labor,  every  student  reduces  her  college  expenses 
by  a  hundred  dollars  or  a  hundred  and  fifty, —  was  formerly  in  use  at 
Wellesley;  now,  however,  it  is  confined  there  to  two  cottages.  It  has  no 
foothold  at  Bryn  Mawr,  Smith,  and  Vassar,  or  at  the  affiliated  colleges, 
Barnard  and  Radcliffe. 

At  city  colleges,  like  the  two  last  mentioned,  board  and  lodging  cost 
more  than  in  the  country;  and  in  general  it  is  more  difficult  for  a  girl  to 
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pay  any  large  part  of  her  expenses  through  her  own  efforts  and  carry  on 
her  college  work  at  the  same  time. 

A  number  of  girls  in  Barnard  are,  however,  paying  for  their  clothes, 
books,  car  fares,  etc.,  by  doing  what  work  they  can  find.  Tutoring  in 
Barnard  is  seldom  available  for  the  undergraduates,  because  the  lists  are 
always  full  of  experienced  teachers,  who  can  be  engaged  by  the  hour. 
Typewriting  is  one  of  the  favorite  resources.  One  student  has  done 
particularly  well  as  agent  for  a  firm  that  makes  college  caps  and  gowns. 
Another  girl,  a  Russian  Jewess,  from  the  lower  East  Side,  New  York 
City,  runs  a  little  (<  sweat  shop,”  where  she  keeps  a  number  of  women 
busy  making  women’s  wrappers  and  children’s  dresses.  She  has  paid 
all  the  expenses  of  her  education  in  this  way. 

In  Radcliffe,  the  employment  bureau  existing,  in  one  form  or  another, 
in  almost  all  of  our  colleges,  does  not  limit  its  efforts  to  finding  employ¬ 
ment  for  the  girls  simply  among  their  fellow-students,  but  tries  also  to 
secure  it  among  families  in  Cambridge  and  Boston. 

<(  Do  any  of  your  students  work  their  way  through  ?  *  was  asked  of  a 
Bryn  Mawr  authority. 

(<  Some, —  to  a  certain  extent. w  was  the  reply;  <(  but  not  many.  The 
lowest  entire  expenses  of  a  year,  are  four  hundred  dollars,  and  that 
may  be  raised  to  five  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  This  amount  includes 
positively  everything.  Two  girls  may  pay  part  of  their  expenses  by 
taking  charge  of  the  library,  and  by  selling  stationery;  another,  by  dis¬ 
tributing  the  mail,  and  others  by  ( tutoring.  >  Those  who  ( tutor }  receive 
a  dollar,  a  dollar  and  a  half,  and  sometimes  a  very  good  one  re¬ 
ceives  two  dollars  and  a  half,  a  lesson.  But  to  make  up  four  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  in  a  college  year,  and  at  the  same  time  to  keep  up 
in  all  the  studies,  is  almost  impossible,  and  so  far,  has  not 
been  done.  Yet  several  are  able  to  pay  half  their  way. M 

A  similar  question  put  to  a  Vassar  student  brought 
the  following  response :  — 

<(  Why,  yes,  I  know  a  girl  who  has  a  sign  on  the 
door  of  her  room, —  (  dresses  pressed, ) —  and  she  earns 
a  good  deal  of  money,  too.  Of  course,  there  are  many 
wealthy  girls  here  who  are  always  having  something 
like  that  done,  and  who  are  willing  to  pay  well  for  it. 
And  so  this  girl  makes  a  large  sum  of  money,  even¬ 
ings  and  on  Saturdays.  I  think  there  are  two  or 
three  other  girls  here  who  do  that,  too. 

“There  are  two  girls  who  are  agents  for  two  of 
the  great  manufacturers  of  chocolate  creams. 

The  girl  that  plays  the  piano  for  the  exercises  in  the  owmnasium 
•  ^  * 

is  paid  for  that,  and  some  of  the  girls  paint  and  make  fancy  articles, 
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which  they  sell  here,  or  send  to  the  stores  in  New  York,  to  be  sold. 
Some  of  them  write  for  the  newspapers  and  magazines,  too,  and  still 
others  have  pupils  in  music,  etc.,  in  Poughkeepsie.  Yes,  there  are  a 
great  many  girls  who  manage  to  pay  most  of  their  expenses.0 

Typewriting,  tutoring,  assistance  rendered  in  library  or  laboratory  or 
office,  furnish  help  to  many  a  girl  who  wishes  to  help  herself,  in  nearly 
every  college.  Beside  these  standard  employments,  teaching  in  evening 
schools  occasionally  offers  a  good  opportunity  for  steady  eking  out  of 
means. 

In  many  colleges  there  is  opportunity  for  a  girl  with  taste  and  cun¬ 
ning  fingers  to  act  as  a  dressmaker,  repairer,  and  general  refurnisher  to 
students  with  generous  allowances.  Orders  for  gymnasium  suits  and 
swimming  suits  mean  good  profits.  The  reign  of  the  shirt-waist  has 
been  a  boon  to  many,  for  the  well-dressed  girl  was  never  known  to  have 
enough  pretty  ones,  and  by  a  judicious  display  of  attractive  samples  she 
is  easily  tempted  to  enlarge  her  supply.  Then,  too,  any  girl  who  is  at 
all  deft  in  the  art  of  sewing  can  make  a  shirt-waist  without  a  profes¬ 
sional  knowledge  of  cutting  and  fitting. 

A  unique  department  in  the  University  of  California  is  the  Hearst 
Domestic  Industry,  a  sewing-school  for  college  women.  The  excellent 
work  done  by  the  girls  enrolled  finds  its  way  even  into  Eastern  markets. 

One  bright  girl,  as  she  was  studying  the  problem  of  how  to  go  to 
college,  with  her  gaze  fixed  on  the  toe  of  her  boot,  discovered  the  an¬ 
swer  right  there ;  and  a  room,  furnished  with  all  the  appurtenances  for 
cleansing  and  blackening  ladies’  boots  and  shoes,  is  putting  into  her 
purse  the  money  for  her  first  year  at  Vassar. 

An  amateur  dancing  class  at  Smith  and  at  Vassar  turns  the  loved  ac- 
complishment  of  a  few  blithe  girls  into  silver,  welcome  to  their  pocket- 
books. 

Girls  who  paint  and  embroider  prettily,  and  especially  those  with 
some  inventive  genius,  sometimes  find  their  spare  hours  filled  with 
orders  for  Christmas,  birthday,  and  holiday  gifts,  and  «  favors  0  for  many 
occasions.  In  the  Smith  College  gymnasium  is  a  bulletin  board  devoted 
to  advertisements  of  such  work  —  comprising  everything  from  bedroom 
slippers  to  blue-prints,  from  college  calendars  to  sofa-cushions,  from 
burnt-work  knickknacks  to  ridiculous  nothings. 

Concerning  a  girl  who  does  a  thriving  trade  in  shirt-waists,  Miss 
Alice  K.  Fallows  says:  — 

<(  This  is  only  one  of  her  many  devices  for  turning  an  honest  penny. 
Before  Christmas  she  displayed  a  novelty  which  tickled  the  fancy  of  the 
students  immensely.  The  foundation  was  a  simple  pecan  nut,  but  out 
of  it  she  made  every  known  variety  of  man,  from  a  Hottentot  to  a  Yale 
student.  She  was  kept  as  busy  as  a  bee  supplying  orders,  and  as  a 
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result  of  her  labors  was  able  to  face  with  equanimity  an  idle  Christ¬ 
mas  vacation. 

<(  During  the  first  years  of  her  college  course  this  enterprising  young 
woman  was  supplied  with  a  liberal  income  of  her  own,  and,  being  clever 
and  original  as  well,  she  soon  became  one  of  the  most  popular  girls  in 
college.  Then  her  father  failed  and  she  came  back  to  college  almost 
penniless,  but  determined  to  have  her  A.  B.  in  any  case.  She  developed 
a  wonderful  sense  of  knowing  what  was  needed  at  a  given  moment  and 
of  supplying  it  if  it  lay  in  her  power.  Her  commercial  career  has 
proved  as  interesting  to  watch  as  the  development  of  a  good  detective 
story.  Her  friends  never  knew  what  to  expect  of  her  next,  and,  far 
from  deserting  her,  they  have  flocked  about  her  in  greater  numbers  than 
ever.  The  faculty  approves  of  her  heartily,  and  the  most  exclusive  lit¬ 
erary  society  has  testified  to  her  value  by  opening  its  doors  wide  to  her. 

(<  This  particular  girl,  in  her  successful  attempt  to  earn  money,  is  only 
one  of  a  much  larger  population  of  college  students,  partially  self- 
supporting,  at  least,  than  people  outside  of  college  walls  have  any  idea 
of.  Every  year  clever  girls  are  finding  some  unexpected  way  of  earning 
money,  and  in  many  colleges  the  students  themselves  have  a  lending 
fund  to  help  out  the  efforts  of  their  meritorious  college-mates.  These 
organizations  also  often  do  excellent  work  by  forming  a  link  between 
supply  and  demand  and  bringing  to  the  notice  of  girls  who  need  certain 
work  done  the  students  who  will  do  it,  making  of  themselves,  as  it  were, 
a  kind  of  benevolent  intelligence  office. w 

It  may  be  added  that  these  self-helping  young  women  are  not  thought 
any  less  of  than  their  richer  companions.  In  college  democracy,  favor¬ 
itism  on  the  score  of  wealth  is  frowned  on.  Given  brains  and  character, 
^  there  is  no  limit  but  her  own  capacity  to  the  college  status  the 

tflf*  poor  girl  may  aspire  to.  Her  brains  may  or  may  not  win  her 
scholarships;  at  all  events,  her  character  and  native  talents 
are  the  gauge  of  her  success. 

The  colored  young  women  of  the  South,  who  must  depend 
solely  upon  their  own  exertions  to  obtain  an  education,  are  ■ 
compelled  to  overcome  almost  insurmountable  difficulties. 
These  people  have  made  much  material  progress  since 
the  war,  but  they  are  yet  very  poor,  and  comparatively 
few  parents  can  help  their  children  through  academies 
and  universities. 

President  Meserve,  of  Shaw  University,  founded 
in  1865  for  the  education  of  the  freedmen,  says: 

<c  The  majority  of  the  young  men  in  our  college 
and  pi  ofessional  departments  pay  their  way  by  their  own  exertions 
They  go  North  during  the  long  summer  vacation,  and  find  steady  and 
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remunerative  employment  as  porters  on  parlor  and  sleeping"  cars,  on 
steamers,  and  as  waiters  in  summer  hotels.  But  during  the  summer 
months,  the  colored  young  women  have  no  opportunities  for  self-help. 
Those  living  in  the  country  help  their  parents  to  raise  a  crop.  After 
they  have  gained  sufficient  education  to  pass  the  county  examinations, 
they  obtain  positions  to  teach  school.  The  salary  paid,  however,  is  low, 
and,  as  the  country  school  is  usually  open  only  during  the  winter 
months,  the  teacher  is  thrown  out  of  employment  during  the  summer. 
There  are  examples  of  heroic  self-sacrifice  among  our  young  women, 
many  of  whom  have  endured  numerous  hardships  to  spend  even  a  year 
at  Shaw.  Some  of  these  come  one  year,  and  are,  perhaps,  out  for  two 
succeeding  ones  before  resuming  their  studies. » 

At  the  Normal  College  in  New  York  City,  a  number  of  girls  are  en¬ 
tirely  self-supporting.  One  of  them,  a  girl  who  ranked  among  the  high¬ 
est  in  the  city  superintendent’s  examination  last  year,  earned  more  than 
necessary  expenses  by  private  tutoring.  An  admirable  student  in  all 
respects,  she  prepared  her  lessons  for  the  following  day  in  two  and  a  half 
hours,  and  spent  three  and  a  half  hours  five  days  a  week,  besides  all  day 
Saturday,  in  helping  backward  schoolmates  at  one  dollar  an  hour.  Two 
other  girls,  Russian  Jewesses,  work  every  afternoon  from  three  until 
seven  o’clock  making  men’s  neckties,  and  give  the  remaining  part  of  the 
evening  to  their  studies.  Regarding  these  self-supporting  students, 
Dr.  Hunter  says:  <(  The  college  work  of  these  girls  is  sometimes  better 
done  than  by  others  who  are  favored  in  every  way  by  having  educated 
parents,  libraries,  and  their  own  quiet  rooms  in  which  to  study.® 

Dr.  Hunter  stated  that  the  health  of  girls  who  are  doing  double  work 
is  watched  anxiously,  but  that  it  is  most  unusual  for  girls  to  break  down, 
those  who  are  unable  to  bear  the  strain  seldom  undertaking  it. 

The  matter  of  physical  strength  is,  of  course,  one  of  vital  importance, 
and  one  which  puts  a  grave  aspect  upon  the  whole  question  of  a  girl’s  at¬ 
tempting  to  pay  her  way  while  pursuing  her  studies.  The  advisability  of 
such  a  course,  from  several  points  of  view,  has  been  variously  discussed. 

(<  I  should  not  be  prepared,®  said  President  Schurman,  of  Cornell, 
<(  to  say  that  any  girl  with  average  intelligence  and  energy  can  obtain  a 
college  education  for  herself  if  she  really  wants  it.  Women’s  work  is  so 
poorly  paid  that  it  is  hard  for  her  to  save.  Besides,  it  is  difficult  for  a 
girl  to  find  work  while  she  is  studying.  At  the  same  time,  many  women 
do  wholly  or  partly  depend  on  themselves  to  pay  their  way.  Usually, 
however,  they  have  friends  by  whom  funds  are  loaned  to  pay  the  first 
year’s  expenses.  Then  the  students  leave  to  teach  for  one,  two  or  more 
years,  saving  what  they  can,  and  returning  from  year  to  year,  as  it  is 
possible.  I  have  known  one  of  these  women  to  take  ten  years  to  com¬ 
plete  a  four  years’  course.® 
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(<  It  is  not  easy,”  says  the  women’s  dean  at  the  University  of  Michi¬ 
gan,  w  to  carry  full  college  work  and  earn  a  living  besides.  More  than 
one  who  has  attempted  it  has  failed  in  her  college  work  from  lack  of  time 
and  physical  endurance.  We  advise  girls  to  earn  their  money  before 
coming  here,  rather  than  take  college  time  for  it.  Men  are  better  able 
than  they  to  do  both.” 

"The  student  paying  her  own  way  at  Vassar  College,  taking  all 
things  into  consideration,  is  not  prevented  thereby  from  accomplishing 
the  best  results.  It  depends  upon  the  student  whether  an  unlimited  sup¬ 
ply  of  money  is  a  handicap.  There  is  no  difference  between  students  of 
equal  abilities,  the  one  with  much,  the  other  with  little  money,  both 
having  temptations.” 

<(  We  have  never  had  a  student  who  has  earned  her  entire  way 
through  Bryn  Mawr,  and  at  the  same  time  maintained  our  usual  high 
standard  of  work,  but  we  have  had  students  who  have  been  able  to  earn 
part  of  their  expenses.” 

<(  A  student  who  pays  her  own  way  is  generally  prevented  from  ac¬ 
complishing  at  Smith  College  the  best  results,  as  she  is  apt,  thereby,  to 
impoverish  her  mental  and  physical  force.” 

"  Most  of  the  students  at  Barnard  College  who  are  obliged  to  depend 
on  themselves  were  teachers  for  several  years  before  entering,  and  find 
their  studies  all  that  they  are  physically  able  to  endure.” 

"  In  my  opinion,  the  student  at  Radcliffe  who  pays  her  own  way  while 
studying  cannot  accomplish  the  best  results.” 

Looked  at  upon  all  sides,  probably  the  most  satisfactory  way  of  self- 
help  in  getting  an  education  —  leaving  out  the  question  of  scholarships, 
which,  helpful  as  they  are,  fall  of  course  far  below  the  number  of  appli¬ 
cants —  is  to  earn  while  you  earn,  and  study  while  you  study.  Still,  let 
the  girl  with  ambition  and  pluck  and  perseverance  and  a  good  supply 
of  health  and  the  wisdom  to  preserve  it,  in  the  face  of  all  odds,  take 
heart,  and  earn  and  study  together,  if  she  sees  no  other  way.  To  such  a 
girl,  the  struggle  will  carry  its  own  lessons  of  permanent  worth. 

West  of  the  Alleghanies  a  college  education  is  accessible  to  all  classes. 
In  most  of  the  state  universities  tuition  is  almost  free.  In  Kansas,  for 
example,  board  and  a  room  can  be  had  for  twelve  dollars  a  month;  the 
college  fees  are  five  dollars  a  year,  while  the  average  expenditure  of  the 
students  does  not  exceed  two  hundred  dollars  per  annum.  In  Ohio,  the 
State  University  has  abolished  all  tuition  fees;  and  most  of  the  denomi¬ 
national  colleges  demand  fees  even  lower  than  were  customary  in  New 
England  half  a  century  ago.  Partly  by  reason  of  the  cheapness  of  a  col¬ 
lege  education  in  Ohio,  that  state  now  sends  more  students  to  college 
than  all  of  New  England.  Yet  if  the  total  cost  is  less  in  the  West,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  opportunities  for  self-help  are  correspondingly  more 
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in  the  East.  Every  young  man  or  woman  should  weigh  the  matter  well 
before  concluding  that  a  college  education  is  out  of  the  question. 

(<  Self-help,  self-reliance,  and  self-denial  in  gaining  educational  ad¬ 
vantages,  go  far  to  strengthen  a  young  man  for  the  struggle  of  life, 
which  is  becoming  more  intense  for  each  generation,”  says  a  writer  in  a 
Virginia  college  paper.  (<  More  and  more  will  men  realize  the  force  of 
the  inexorable  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest;  and  the  young  man  who 
learns  to  help  himself  at  college  will  thereby  be  all  the  better  fitted  for 
the  competitions  of  active  life.  ” 

<(  If  a  man  empties  his  purse  into  his  head,”  says  Franklin,  (<no  man 
can  take  it  away  from  him.  An  investment  in  knowledge  always  pays 
the  best  interest.” 

A  DESIRE  of  knowledge  is  the  natural  feeling  of  mankind ;  and  every  human 
being  whose  mind  is  not  debauched  will  be  willing  to  give  all  that  he  has  to  get 
knowledge.  —Samuel  Johnson. 
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There  is  a  firefly  in  the  southern  clime 
Which  shineth  only  when  upon  the  wing ; 

So  it  is  with  the  mind  : 

When  once  we  rest,  we  darken. 

—  Bailey. 

What  is  a  man, 

If  his  chief  good,  and  market  of  his  time 
Be  but  to  sleep  and  feed  ?  A  beast,  no  more. 

Sure,  He  that  made  us  with  such  large  discourse, 

Looking  before  and  after,  gave  us  not 
That  capability  and  godlike  reason 
To  rust  in  us  unused. 

—  Shakespeare. 

A  man  who  has  nothing  to  do  is  the  devil’s  playfellow.  He  has  no  choice 
in  the  matter.  He  can  find  no  sympathy  anywhere  else.  Good  men  find  nothing 
in  him  congenial.  — J.  G.  Holland. 

Idleness  is  paralysis. —  Roswell  D.  Hitchcock. 

Idleness  is  emptiness ;  the  tree  in  which  the  sap  is  stagnant  remains  fruitless. 

—  Hosea  Ballou. 

There  is  no  remedy  for  time  misspent; 

No  healing  for  the  waste  of  idleness, 

Whose  very  languor  is  a  punishment 

Heavier  than  active  souls  can  feel  or  guess. 

—  Aubrey  de  Vere. 


a  \  \  T]LL  sold  by  Public  Vendue,  Friday,  the  eighteenth  of  August,  at 
V  V  the  house  of  Lemuel  Poorsoul,  in  Nopenny  Township,  in  the  County 
of  Lackthrift,  a  litter  of  Pups,  two  Gamecocks,  three  Jugs,  one 
Checkerboard,  and  a  Euchre  Pack.” 


This  printer’s  squib  surely  suggests  a  member  of  the  Idle 
family.  Who  does  not  know  some  member  of  this  family  ? 

Lands  run  to  waste,  fences  dilapidated,  crops 
chiefly  of  weeds  and  brambles;  a  shattered  house, 
the  side  leaning  over  as  if  wishing,  like  its  owner, 
to  lie  down  to  sleep;  the  chimney  tumbling  down, 
the  roof  breaking  in,  with  moss  and  grass  sprout¬ 
ing  in  its  crevices;  the  well  without  pump  or 
windlass,  a  trap  for  the  children, —  is  not  this  the 
very  castle  of  Indolence,  the  abode  of  the  Lord  of 
Never-Do-To-day-What-You-Can-Put-Off-Until- 
To-morrow- And -Don’t -Do-It -Then -If -You -Can - 
Help-It  ? 

w  The  loafer,”  says  Josh  Billings,  <(  iz  a  human  be¬ 
ing  who  occupies  all  grades  in  sosietv,  from  the  judge  on  the  bench  klean 
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down  to  the  ragged  thing  in  britches  who  leans  aginst  a  lamp-post  and 
fites  flys  in  August. 

<(  He  haz  hiz  big  circle  ov  friends,  whare  hiz  koarse  jests  are  re¬ 
echoed,  and  whare  tew  be  in  hiz  konfidence  iz  konsidered  an  honor. 

(<  He  iz  not  alwus  destitute  ov  kommon  sense,  and  quite  often  iz  the 
author  ov  jests  which  pass  upon  the  unwary  for  humor  and  even  wit. 

<(  He  haz  no  pride  that  iz  worthy,  and  haz  no  delikasy  that  enny  boddy 
kan  hurt. 

(<  During  hiz  boyhood  he  kills  kats  and  sells  their  hides  to  the  hatters, 
and  robs  all  the  hen’s  nests  and  arly  apple-trees  in  the  naborhood. 

(<  During  hiz  middle  life  he  begs  all  the  tobacco  he  uses,  and  drinks 
all  the  cheap  whisky  he  kan  at  sumboddy  else’s  expense. 

<(  During  hiz  old  age  he  winters  in  the  almshouses,  and  summers  in 
the  sugar  hogsheds,  and,  when  he  comes  tew  die,  he  iz  buried  in  a  ditch, 
like  an  omnibus  hoss,  with  hiz  old  shoes  on. 

(<  This  iz  a  trew  ackount  ov  the  life  and  adventures  ov  the  ordinary 
loafer,  and  yet  thare  are  thousands  ov  human  kritters  coming  onto  the 
platform  ov  life  every  six  months  whoze  only  ambishun  iz  tew  be  succes- 
ful  loafers. 

<(  The  loafer  kares  nothing  for  publik  opinyun,  and  this,  alone,  will 
make  enny  man  a  loafer. 

«  The  loafer  rather  covets  disgrace  ov  all  kinds,  and,  when  a  man  gits 
az  low  down  az  this,  he  haz  got  az  low  down  az  he  kan  git  without  dig¬ 
ging.  ” 

(<  So  George  is  going  to  give  up  his  place  again,  is  he  ?  What  is  the 
trouble  this  time  ? ”  asked  the  father  of  a  son,  long  afflicted  with  the  dis¬ 
ease  of  laziness. 

(<  He  complains  that  the  hours  are  too  long, ”  the  mother  answered. 

«  H’m!  I  guess  George  would  like  to  work  from  twelve  to  one,  with 
an  hour  off  for  luncheon.” 

w  The  first  external  revelation  of  the  dry  rot  in  men,”  says  Dickens, 
<( is  a  tendency  to  lurk  and  lounge;  to  be  at  street  corners  without  intel¬ 
ligible  reasons;  to  be  going  anywhere  when  met;  to  be  about  many 
places  rather  than  any;  to  do  nothing  tangible  but  to  have  an  intention 
of  performing  a  number  of  tangible  duties  to-morrow  or  the  day  after.” 

It  is  well  for  every  youth  to  post  up  in  his  study  or  room  a  list  of 
« thieves  ”  or  « time  wasters,”  such  as  dawdling,  half  working,  listless 
working,  working  without  energy,  aimless  working,  oversleeping,  late 
rising,  loafing,  useless  visiting,  fooling,  working  merely  for  the  sake  of 
working,  overworking,  studying  with  jaded,,  weary  mind  and  flagging 
energies, useless  letter  writing,  idle  calling,  amusements  which  are  not 
necessary  for  health  or  recreation,  callers  and  visitors  who  steal  away 
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precious  hours  and  minutes,  dreaming,  talking  nonsense,  building  air- 
castles,  killing  time,  traveling  without  a  purpose,  reading  foolish  stories, 

procrastination,  sloth,  half  doing  things  which 
never  amount  to  anything  because  not  fin¬ 
ished. 

Idleness  is  a  sly  thief ;  she  snatches  a 
minute  here  and  a  few  minutes  there;  she 
clips  a  quarter  of  an  hour  from  your  music 
lesson,  or  your  other  duties.  How  many 
precious  moments  a  day  she  has  stealthily 
snatched  from  many  a  life!  We  deter¬ 
mine  every  morning  that  she  shall  have 
none  of  that  day,  but  every  night  we  have 
to  confess,  with  chagrin,  a  similar  loss.  She 
holds  you  just  a  minute  till  your  train  has 
gone,  till  the  bank  has  closed;  she  induces 
you  to  get  your  house  insured  to-morrow,  but  it  burns  to-night;  to  apply 
for  the  situation  to-morrow,  but  it  is  taken  to-day.  She  makes  you  tardy 
at  school,  just  a  little  late  for  your  engagements,  until  you  have  lost  your 
reputation  for  promptness  and  injured  your  credit.  (<  Idleness  is  empti¬ 
ness,  ” — get  a  starling  to  cry  this  in  your  ear  forever. 

(<  Nothing  is  worse  for  those  who  have  business  than  the  visits  of 
those  who  have  none,"  was  the  motto  of  a  Scotch  editor.  <(  Thousands  of 
honest  people  who  would  cut  their  hands  off  sooner  than  steal  a  penny 
from  me  do  not  hesitate  to  drop  in  on  me  and  steal  an  hour  of  my  time 
which  no  money  can  replace. ”  Lost  wealth  may  be  restored  by  indus¬ 
try,  the  wreck  of  health  regained  by  temperance,  forgotten  knowledge 
restored  by  study;  but  whoever  looked  on  a  vanished  hour,  or  recalled 
his  neglected  opportunities —  Heaven’s  record  of  wasted  time  ? 

There  is  no  one  thing  which  will  sooner  wreck  a  young  man  and 
utterly  ruin  all  his  future  prospects  than  the  reputation  of  being  lazy, 
shiftless. 

Doing  nothing  is  an  apprenticeship  to  doing  wrong.  (<  If  you  are 
idle,”  said  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  (<  you  are  on  the  way  to  ruin,  and  there 
are  few  stopping  places  upon  it.  It  is  rather  a  precipice  than  a  road.” 

(<  No  trade  ”  is  the  open  sesame  to  our  jails.  It  is  said  that  ninety 
per  cent,  of  the  convicts  in  the  Massachusetts  State  Prison  at  Charleston 
entered  by  the  password,  (<  No  trade.” 

While  a  criminal  was  exchanging  his  own  for  a  prison  suit  in  the 
penitentiary  of  Connecticut,  he  remarked,  (<  I  never  did  a  day’s  work  in 
my  life.”  No  wonder  that  he  reached  the  state  prison.  «  The  recent 
anti-contract  prison  law  keeps  the  majority  of  prisoners  confined 
within  their  cells,  without  occupation,  twenty-two  out  of  twenty-four 
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hours  daily.  This  is  working-  disastrously  to  their  mental  condition. 
Nineteen  prisoners  have  already  become  maniacs, —  an  unusual  and 
alarming  percentage.  It  is  believed  that,  unless  the  law  is  revised,  or 
some  legal  occupation  is  quickly  invented,  this  percentage  will  greatly 
increase,  and  that  the  responsibility  of  having  made  mental  wrecks  for 
life  of  many  whom  it  undertook  simply  to  punish  for  a  term  of  years 
will  rest  upon  the  state.  It  is  something  more  serious  than  a  blunder, 
that  the  New  York  legislature  should  have  disregarded  one  of  the  first 
principles  in  penology, —  that  enforced  idleness  invites  mental  collapse.” 

Neither  heaven  nor  earth  has  any  permanent  place  for  the  drone;  he 
is  a  libel  on  his  species.  No  glamour  of  wealth  or  social  prestige  can  hide 
his  essential  ugliness.  It  is  better  to  carry  a  hod  or  wield  a  shovel  in 
honest  endeavor  to  be  of  some  use  to  humanity  than  to  be  nursed  in 
luxury  and  be  a  parasite. 

(<  The  necessary  thing  in  our  world,”  says  Lyman  Abbott,  <(  is  indus¬ 
try;  nothing  else  is  as  irreligious  as  idleness.  There  are  idle  rich  and 
idle  poor.  While  something  can  be  said  for  the  idle  poor  man,  who  has 
made  a  failure  of  life  while  struggling,  there  is  absolutely  nothing  which 
can  be  said  for  the  idle  rich.  Equipped  with  an  education,  wealth,  and 
social  position,  he  is  ready  to  use  for  his  own  selfishness  the  money  which 
his  father  has  probably  accumulated  for  him  by  honest  labor.  Glad¬ 
stone’s  caustic  opinion,  which  is  very  applicable  here,  is  full  of  truth: 
(  There  is  a  place  in  life  for  labor  which  is  honorable,  but  there  is  no 
place  for  the  idle  rich  man. 1  ” 

One  thing  that  keeps  young  men  down  is  their  fear  of  work.  They 
aim  for  genteel  occupations,  so  that  they  can  dress  well,  and  not  soil  their 
clothes,  and  they  wear  gloves  when  they  handle  things.  They  do  not  like 
to  get  their  shoulders  under  the  wheel,  and  they  prefer  to  give  orders  to 
others,  or  figure  as  masters,  and  let  some  one  else  do  the  drudgery. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  indolence  and  laziness  are  the  chief  obstacles  to 
success;  the  world  is  full  of  people  who  bemoan  their  hard  luck  and  are 
constantly  pitying  themselves  because  fate  is  against  them;  because  they 
cannot  succeed  as  other  people  do.  The  real  cause  of  their  failure  is 
lack  of  heart.  They  do  not  throw  their  whole  souls  into  their  work.  They 
touch  their  employment  with  only  the  tips  of  their  fingers.  They  lack 
energy,  push,  perseverance;  they  have  no  ambition-fires  to  melt  the  ob¬ 
stacles  in  their  pathways,  to  weld  together,  into  one  continuous  chain, 
the  links  of  their  efforts. 

Futile  endeavor,  half-hearted  effort,  never  accomplished  anything. 
It  takes  the  fire  of  determination,  energy,  push,  and  good  judgment  to 
accomplish  that  which  counts;  or  life  will  be  a  failure.  It  is  the  enthusi¬ 
astic  man,  with  fire  in  hi’s  blood  and  ginger  in  his  brain,  who  makes 
things  move,  and  pushes  to  the  front. 
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We  see  the  half-hearted  floating  aimlessly  with  every  current.  They 
have  lost  their  grip,  and  are  pushed  aside  by  the  more  vigorous  and  de¬ 
termined;  they  lose  heart  and  cease  struggling,  and  then  they  become 
drifters,  and  are  tossed  about  on  the  sea  of  life. 

When  we  see  a  boy,  who  has  just  secured  a  position,  take  hold  of 
everything  with  both  hands,  and  “jump  right  into  his  work,®  as  if  he 
meant  to  succeed,  we  have  confidence  that  he  will  prosper.  But,  if  he 
stands  around,  and  asks  questions  when  told  to  do  anything;  if  he  tells 
you  that  this,  or  that,  belongs  to  some  other  boy  to  do,  for  it  is  not  his 
work;  if  he  does  not  try  to  carry  out  his  orders  in  the  correct  way;  if  he 
wants  a  thousand  explanations,  when  asked  to  run  an  errand,  and  makes 
his  employer  think  that  he  could  have  done  the  whole  thing  himself, — 
one  feels  like  discharging  such  a  boy  on  the  spot,  for  he  is  convinced  that 
he  was  not  cut  out  for  success.  That  boy  will  be  cursed  with  mediocrity, 
or  he  will  be  a  failure.  There  is  no  place  in  this  century  for  the  lazy 
man.  He  will  be  pushed  to  the  wall. 

{<  I  have  had  to  quit  school  in  order  to  earn  something  to  help  support 
our  family,  as  my  father  is  not  very  well  and  does  not  earn  enough  to  live 
on.  I  have  tried  three  different  places,  but  they  put  me  at  the  hardest, 
most  menial  work,  and  I  have  been  accustomed  to  doing  the  easy  work 
around  the  house,  and  it  hurts  me  to  have  to  do  dirty  work.® 

This  letter  was  received  by  the  genial,  boy-loving  editor  of  “  Peck’s 
Sun,®  George  W.  Peck,  whose  answer  is  a  masterpiece  of  humor  and  good 
sense :  — 

“ Well,  boy,®  replied  the  genial  correspondent,  “  you  have  a  good 
deal  to  learn.  There  is  nothing  that  would  be  better  for  you  than  to 
get  a  place  in  a  milliner’s  shop,  where  you  could  wear  a  shirt-waist,  and 
ribbons  in  your  hair,  and  go  to  picnics.  If  you  are  going  to  learn  a 
trade,  you  have  got  to  begin  at  the  bottom  and  do  the  dirty  work.  You 
cannot  go  to  work  in  a  bank,  and  sit  in  the  president’s  office  and  cut  off 
coupons  the  first  week,  but  you  will  have  to  sweep  out  the  bank  and 
pick  up  the  cigar  stubs  the  clerks  leave,  and  work  up  from  the  cuspidor 
to  the  bank  vault,  and  all  this  will  take  time.  You  seem  the  kind  of  a 
boy  who,  if  you  took  a  position  in  a  grocery  store,  would  want  to  put  up 
nothing  but  granulated  sugar,  and  raisins,  and  candy,  and  trade  with 
pretty  girls,  but  you  would  have  to  carry  firkins  of  butter  around,  and 
knock  the  tops  off,  and  dig  into  the  butter  with  a  wooden  spud,  and  get 
out  some  for  a  customer,  and  probably  get  frowy  butter  on  your  sleeves; 
and  you  would  have  to  dig  pickles  out  of  a  sour  barrel  and  get  vinegar 
on  you,  and  if  any  customer  asked  for  molasses,  you  would  want  the 
proprietor  to  go  and  draw  it,  but  you  would  have  to  do  it,  and  be  mighty 
caieful  and  get  the  dead  flies  out  of  the  quart  measure  before  you  opened 
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up,  or  you  might  lose  a  customer  for  the  old  man.  If  you  thought 
you  were  going  to  have  an  easy  time  in  the  grocery,  you  would  make 
the  mistake  of  your  life,  for  you  would  have  to  roll  barrels  of  sugar  in 
the  basement,  and  cut  cheese,  and  sort  out  rotten  cabbages,  and  sprout  po¬ 
tatoes  in  the  cellar,  and  grind  coffee.  You  act  as  if,  if  you  went  to  work 
in  a  livery  stable,  you  would  want  to  sit  in  the  office,  or 
drive  for  the  crowned  heads,  but  you  would  have  to 
wash  off  horses  and  wash  and  grease  buggies,  and 
grind  fodder  and  polish  harness.  You  could  not 
drive  the  omnibus  the  first  day,  and  that  is  the  am¬ 
bition  of  all  boys.  If  you  went  to  work  in  a  meat 
market,  you  would  want  to  do  nothing  but  weigh  out  ' 
sirloin  steaks  that  the  boss  had  cut  off,  and  you  would 
probably  handle  them  with  gloves,  or  with  a  fork,  but  you 
would  find  that  you  would  have  to  turn  the  sausage  machine, 
and  fry  out  the  scraps,  and  make  yourself  useful  and  greasy. 

If  you  were  in  a  meat  market,  and  a  poor  woman  came  in  to 
buy  a  pound  of  pork,  you  would  take  the  first  piece  on  top 
of  the  brine  and  insist  that  she  should  take  it,  but  she  would 
insist  that  you  roll  up  your  sleeve  and  dig  away  down  to  the 
depths  of  the  barrel  of  brine,  into  the  rock  salt  on  the  bottom,  to  find 
the  piece  she  wanted,  and  if  you  had  a  raw  place  on  your  hand  it  would 
smart  so  you  would  want  to  be  mustered  out  of  the  meat  market  and 
draw  a  pension.  Oh,  you  will  never  find  an  easy  place  to  work,  where 
you  can  keep  well  dressed  and  clean,  until  you  learn  your  trade. 

Many  boys  see  the  typesetters  in  a  country  printing-office  sitting  on 
stools,  doing  nice  clean  work,  and  they  want  to  learn  the  printing  trade 
right  off.  The  first  day,  they  put  you  distributing  (  pi, J  and  you  think 
you  have  struck  a  snap,  but  the  next  day  you  get  the  second  degree  and 
have  to  wash  the  rollers,  and  wash  the  forms,  carry  dirty  water  down 
three  flights  of  stairs  and  carry  clean  water  up;  and  you  do  the  rolling; 
and  when  you  are  ready  to  go  home  the  second  night,  there  is  ink  on 
your  white  shirt  and  clear  up  to  your  hair,  and  when  you  get  home  your 
mother  will  not  own  you.  You  want  to  quit  the  printing  business 
right  off.  The  <  Sun’s  >  advice  to  you,  boy,  would  be  to  pick  out  some 
trade  that  you  think  you  are  fitted  for,  put  on  some  old  clothes,  and 
tell  them  that  you  want  to  begin  at  the  bottom  and  learn  it  clear  to  the 
top,  and  then  don’t  you  ever  miss  a  note  or  shirk  anything,  and  when 
you  are  graduated,  you  are  in  a  position  to  teach  others.  There  is  no 
trade  that  you  can  learn  that  will  let  you  remain  at  the  top,  and  keep 
you  clean  and  make  you  easy,  except  that  of  inheriting  a  fortune,  but 
that  trade  is  already  overrun  and  there  are  few  openings.  Learn  some¬ 
thing,  and  learn  it  well.® 
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From  labor  health,  from  health  contentment  springs.  Beattie. 

Taste  the  joy 
That  springs  from  labor. 

—  Longfellow 

O,  the  toils  of  life  ! 

How  small  they  seem  when  love’s  resistless  tide 
Sweeps  brightly  o’er  them!  Like  the  scattered  stones 
Within  a  mountain  streamlet,  they  but  serve 
To  strike  the  hidden  music  from  its  flow 
And  make  its  sparkle  visible. 

—  Anna  Katharine  Green. 

Labor  is  good  for  man,  bracing  up  his  energies  to  conquest, 

And  without  it  life  is  dull,  the  man  perceiving  himself  useless ; 

For  wearily  the  body  groaneth,  like  a  door  on  rusty  hinges. 

—  Tupper. 

Free  men  freely  work; 

Whoever  fears  God,  fears  to  sit  at  ease. 

—  Mrs.  Browning. 

We  live  not  to  ourselves;  our  work  is  life. — Bailey. 

Work  is  its  own  best  earthly  meed 
Else  have  we  none  more  than  the  seadmrn  throng 
Who  wrought  those  marvelous  isles  that  bloom  afar. 

—  Jean  Ingelow. 

We  are  not  sent  into  this  world  to  do  anything  into  which  we  cannot  put 
our  hearts.  We  have  certain  work  to  do  for  our  bread,  and  that  is  to  be  done 
strenuously;  other  work  to  do  for  our  delight,  and  that  is  to  be  done  heartily; 
neither  is  to  be  done  by  halves  or  shifts,  but  with  a  will  ;  and  what  is  not  worth 
this  effort  is  not  to  be  done  at  all.  — Ruskin. 

Wherever  a  ship  plows  the  sea  or  a  plow  furrows  the  field;  wherever  a 
mine  yields  its  treasure ;  wherever  a  ship  or  a  railroad  train  carries  freight  to  market ; 
wherever  the  smoke  of  a  furnace  rises,  or  the  clang  of  a  loom  resounds, —  even  in 
the  lonely  garret  where  the  seamstress  plies  her  busy  needle, —  there  is  industry. 

—  James  A.  Garfield. 

<(  t  t  tork  is  the  one  great  law  of  the  world,”  said  Zola,  (<  which  leads 
VV  organized  matter  slowly  but  steadily  to  its  own  goal.”  Outside 
of  man  there  is  not  an  idle  atom  in  the  universe;  everything  is 
working  out  its  mission.  “Work  or  starve,”  is  nature’s  motto, —  as  it  is 
written  on  the  stars  and  the  sod  alike, —  starve  physically,  starve  men¬ 
tally,  starve  morally.  It  is  an  inexorable  law  of  Nature  that  whatever 
is  not  used,  dies.  “  Nothing  for  nothing,”  is  her  maxim.  The  moment 
activity  ceases  anywhere,  a  retrograde  process  sets  in. 

“If  I  rest,  I  rust,”  was  the  old  German  inscription  on  a  key;  it  is  the 
motto  which  nature  writes  on  more  substances  than  iron. 
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Deprive  a  plant  of  water, —  why  does  it  die  ?  It  cannot  do  its  work; 
its  leaves,  the  laboratories  where  the  food  is  made  upon  which  its  life 
depends,  become  so  many  closed  workshops;  all  its  vital  processes  come 
to  a  standstill.  Work  is  the  law  of  its  life. 

An  ancient  Greek  thought  to  save  his  bees  a  laborious  flight  to  Hy- 
mettus.  He  cut  their  wings  and  gathered  flowers  for  them  to  work  upon 
at  home.  But  they  made  no  honey;  it  was  the  law  of  their  natures  to 
cull  from  the  east  and  from  the  west,  and  to  bring  their  sweets  from 
afar. 

(<  Nature  knows  no  pause, ”  writes  Goethe,  “and  attaches  a  curse  upon 
all  inaction, ” — upon  the  inaction  of  iron,  of  plant,  of  bee,  of  man.  For 
what  is  the  law  binding  throughout  all  her  kingdoms  ? — shall  man  alone 
be  exempt  from  it  ?  Ages  and  eons  were  nothing  for  Nature  to  spend 
in  preparing  for  man’s  coming,  or  in  making  his  existence  possible.  She 
rifled  the  centuries  for  his  development,  and  placed  the  universe  at  his 
disposal.  What  is  the  world  but  man’s  kindergarten  ?  What  is  every 
created  thing  but  an  object-lesson  from  the  unseen  universe  ?  Nature 
resorts  to  a  thousand  expedients  to  develop  a  perfect  type  of  manhood. 
Through  them  all  she  never  allows  him  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  it  is 
the  struggle  to  attain  which  develops  the  man.  She  makes  him  fight  his 
way  up  to  his  own  loaf. 

“Your  powers  are  sufficient  for  your  needs,”  says  Nature ; .“  even  as 
the  ant,  go  thou  and  be  no  sluggard.  He  who  does  not  work  shall  not 
eat.  Nothing  belongs  to  thee  but  by  right  of  conquest.” 

Are  you  idle  and  shiftless  by  choice  ?  You  will  then  be  nerveless  and 
powerless  by  necessity.  Let  your  brain  alone  and  you  will  become  an 
imbecile.  Let  your  land  alone  and  you  will  become  a  pauper.  Let  your 
neighbor  alone  and  you  will  become  selfish.  Let  your  soul  alone  and 
you  will  become  devilish. 

When  asked  the  cause  of  his  brother’s  death,  Sir  Horace  Vere  re¬ 
plied,  “  He  died,  sir,  of  having  nothing  to  do.”  “Ah  !  ”  said  the  Marquis 
of  Spinola,  “  that  is  enough  to  kill  any  general  of  us  all.  ” 

“  A  useless  life,”  said  Goethe,  “  is  but  an  early  death.” 

“  I  cannot  too  much  impress  upon  your  mind,”  wrote  Walter  Scott  to 
his  son  at  school,  “  that  labor  is  the  condition  which  God  has  imposed  on 
us  in  every  station  of  life;  there  is  nothing  worth  having  that  can  be  had 
without  it.”  “If  you  want  knowledge,”  says  Ruskin,  “you  must  toil 
for  it;  if  food,  you  must  toil  for  it;  and  if  pleasure,  you  must  toil  for 
it;  toil  is  the  law.”  Labor  is  the  only  legal  tender  in  the  world  in 
which  to  pay  the  price  of  success.  The  world  does  not  owe  anybody  a 
living,  but  we  owe  the  world  the  work  of  a  true,  honest,  industrious 
life.  We  must  make  some  returns  for  the  space  we  occupy  on  this 

planet. 

8 — 285 
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(<  To  breathe,  and  wake,  and  sleep, 

To  smile,  to  sigh,  to  grieve; 

To  move  in  idleness  through  earth, 

This,  this  is  not  to  live ! ® 

What  is  it  to  live?  Phillips  Brooks  answers  thus:  (<  The  man  who 
knows  what  it  is  to  act,  to  work,  cries  out,  (  This,  this  alone  is  to  live! y  ® 

Nor  is  it  alone  because  he  must  work  that  one  who  has  tasted  to  the 
full  the  cup  of  labor  cries,  in  exultation:  “  This  alone  is  to  live.®  ((  Con¬ 
sider  how,  even  in  the  meanest  sorts  of  service,  the  soul  of  man  is  com¬ 
posed  into  harmony  the  instant  he  sets  himself  to  work.  Doubt,  desire, 
sorrow,  remorse,  indignation,  despair  itself,  lie  beleaguering  the  soul  of 
every  man ;  but,  when  he  bends  himself  against  his  task,  all  these  are 
stilled,  and  thev  shrink  murmuring  far  off  into  their  caves.  The  man 
becomes  a  man.  The  blessed  glow  of  labor  in  him,  is  it  not  as  purify¬ 
ing  fire  ?  ® 

Who  goeth  not  forth  to  his  labor  until  the  evening  is  at  variance  with 
the  law  of  his  being.  <(  No  man  is  born  into  the  world  whose  work  is 
not  born  with  him,®  says  Lowell;  (<  there  is  always  work,  and  tools  to 
work  withal,  for  those  who  will.® 

<(  Man  hath  his  daily  work  of  body  or  mind 
Appointed,  which  declares  his  dignity, B 

sang  the  blind  poet  who  wrote  (<  Paradise  Lost  ®  and  <(  Paradise  Re¬ 
gained.  ® 

(<  There  is  one  plain  rule  of  life,®  said  John  Stuart  Mill,  (<  eternally 
binding,  and  independent  of  all  variations  in  creeds,  embracing  equally 
the  greatest  moralists  and  the  smallest.  It  is  this:  Try  thyself  unwea- 
riedly  till  thou  findest  the  highest  thing  thou  art  capable  of  doing,  facul¬ 
ties  and  outward  circumstances  being  both  duly  considered,  and  then 
do  it.® 

The  source  of  life  is  closed  to  him  who  works  not.  To  be  at  home 
in  the  world,  to  be  at  one  with  all  the  created  world  and  its  Creator, 
man  must  do  with  his  might  what  his  hand  finds  to  do;  for  work  is 
human  destiny. 

If  it  be  our  human  destiny,  even  its  disagreeable  features  will  be 
found  to  have  great  compensations. 

u  Our  reward  is  in  the  race  we  run,  not  in  the  prize.0 

The  wreath  of  laurel  which  crowned  the  victor  in  the  athletic  games 
of  old  took  on  its  value  not  in  and  of  itself,  but  as  a  symbol  of  the  con¬ 
test.  So  does  the  glory  of  the  reward  of  our  work,  however  desirable  in 
and  of  itself,  pale  beside  the  glory  of  the  struggle  to  obtain  it.  The 
pm  ilege  of  running  the  race  with  patience  is  as  great  as  the  privilege  of 
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wearing  the  wreath.  “See  only  that  thou  work, »  said  Emerson,  “and 
thou  canst  not  escape  the  reward. M 

Many  a  man,  after  acquiring  a  fortune  by  habits  of  industry  and 
economy,  has  retired  to  enjoy  the  leisure  to  which  he  has  so  long  looked 
forward  as  the  goal  of  competence,  only  to  find  a  life  of  idleness  so  in¬ 
tolerable  that  he  must  choose  between  a  renewal  of  business  activity  or 
death  from  the  lack  of  anything  to  keep  the  vital  forces  in  motion.  For 
the  first  time  he  learns  that  the  command  to  live  for  a  purpose  is  in¬ 
tended  for  our  good,  and  that,  without  some  purpose,  we  cannot  long 
exist. 

“Nothing  ages  like  laziness, w  said  Bulwer.  For  confirmation  of  his 
observation,  look  on  the  listless,  jaded  countenances  of  those  who  have 
nothing  to  do,  and  who  can  find  nothing  in  this  beautiful  world  to  in¬ 
terest  them  or  engage  their  energies. 

“We  have  not  a  sinew  whose  law  of  strength  is  not  action;  not  a 
faculty  of  body,  mind,  or  soul,  whose  law  of  improvement  is  not  energy. n 

“The  poet,  William  Morris,  who  was  a  very  hard  worker, ®  according 
to  William  Mathews,  “said  to  a  friend,  not  long  before  his  death:  ‘I 
have  enjoyed  my  life  —  few  men  more  so.*  When  a  friend  remonstrated 
with  him  against  the  peril  of  such  a  life  of  intellectual  tension  as  his, 
he  laughed  at  the  warning.  ‘Look  at  Gladstone,*  he  would  say;  ‘look 
at  those  wise  owls,  your  chancellors  and  judges!  Don’t  they  live  all  the 
longer  for  work?  It  is  rust  that  kills  men,  not  work.’  To  rust  he 
might  have  added  worry,  which  kills  not  less  surely,  and  even  more 
quickly,  than  rust.  What  is  it  that  cuts  down  literary  men  prematurely, 
or  ages  them  before  their  time  ?  Not  hard  thinking,  or  arduous  toil  in 
celebrating  and  polishing  their  productions,  but  irregular  hours,  excess¬ 
ive  haste,  high  pressure,  anxiety,  and  consequent  depression  of  mind. 
The  brain  is  one  of  the  toughest  organs  of  the  body;  and,  with  proper 
bodily  exercise,  abundant  sleep,  and  a  regular  supply  of  simple  and 
nutritious  food,  brain  labor  is  as  healthful  as  any  other  kind  of  toil. 
Why  was  Gladstone,  as  he  once  said  of  himself,  ( never  in  all  his  politi¬ 
cal  life  kept  awake  at  night  five  minutes  by  any  debate  in  parliament  ? * 
Because,  though  a  prodigious  worker,  he  stopped  short  of  the  point  of 
extreme  weariness, — of  exhaustion.  In  his  hours  of  leisure  he  turned 
the  key  upon  his  cares,  shoved  the  bolt  inexorably  against  the  whole 
brood.  ‘  The  best  way  to  live  well,)  says  Mortimer  Granville,  in  his 
‘How  to  Make  the  Most  of  Life,*  ‘is  to  work.  Good  work  is  the  daily 
test  and  safeguard  of  personal  strength.  I  firmly  believe  that  one-half 
of  the  confirmed  invalids  of  the  day  could  be  cured  of  their  maladies, 
if  they  could  be  compelled  to  live  busy  and  active  lives,  and  had  no 
time  to  fret  over  their  miseries. >  Men  with  fine  organisms,  ‘whose 
quick  thoughts,  like  lightning,  are  alive,*  are  the  readiest  to  feel  the 
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pernicious  effects  of  indolence.  How  often  do  we  hear  of  men  dying 
just  because  they  have  given  up  the  only  work  they  could  do,  and  found 
no  other  stimulus  to  exertion  to  replace  it, —  like  the  horse  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Pickwick,  which  was  kept  up  by  the  shafts  of  the  carriage  it 
drew,  and  collapsed  when  removed  from  them.  When  Charles  Lamb’s 
longing  was  gratified,  as  he  was  set  free  from  the  desk  in  the  India 
Office,  to  which  he  had  been  chained  for  years,  his  exultation  knew  no 
bounds.  (I  would  not  go  back  to  my  prison  for  ten  years  longer,*  he 
exclaimed,  ( for  ten  thousand  pounds. *  (I  am  free  —  free  as  air!*  he 
wrote  triumphantly  to  Bernard  Barton;  (I  will  live  another  fifty  years. 
Positively  the  best  thing  a  man  can  do  is  —  nothing;  and,  next  to  that, 
perhaps,  good  works.  *  Two  weary  years  passed,  and  Lamb’s  feelings 
had  undergone  a  complete  revolution.  He  had  found  that  leisure, 
though  a  pleasant  garment  to  look  at,  is  a  very  shirt  of  Nessus  to  wear. 
He  had  found  that  his  monotonous,  humdrum  task,  the  seemingly 
dreary  drudgery  of  deskwork,  was  a  blessing  in  disguise.  (  I  assure 
you,*  he  afterward  wrote  to  Barton,  (  no  work  is  worse  than  overwork; 
the  mind  preys  on  itself,  the  most  unwholesome  of  food.  I  have  ceased 
to  care  for  almost  anything. )  Who  can  doubt  that,  if  this  delightful 
humorist  could  have  taken  half-work,  instead  of  being  completely  su¬ 
perannuated  at  the  age  of  fifty,  he  would  have. been  a  far  more  produc¬ 
tive  writer,  and  a  far  happier  man  ?  In  his  case  it  needed  the  contrast 
between  drudgery  and  literature,  and  the  gentle  tonic  to  his  energies 
which  fixed  habits  of  work  gave  him,  to  bring  out  the  full  play  of  his 
humor  and  other  exquisite  gifts.  ** 

w  The  everyday  cares  and  duties,  which  men  call  drudgery, **  said 
Longfellow,  <(  are  the  weights  and  counterpoises  of  the  clock  of  time; 
giving  its  pendulum  a  true  vibration  and  its  hands  a  regular  motion;  and 
when  they  cease  to  hang  upon  its  wheels,  the  pendulum  no  longer 
swings,  the  hands  no  longer  move,  the  clock  stands  still. ** 

It  is  said  of  Lord  Brougham,  that  he  was  ill  at  ease  if,  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  he  could  not  look  back  upon  a  faithfully  discharged  day’s  work. 
Duty  well  performed,  he  conceived,  is  the  finest  conservator,  not  only  of 
the  health  of  the  mind,  but  also  of  the  health  of  the  body. 

A  man’s  business  does  more  to  make  him  than  everything  else.  It 
hardens  his  muscles,  strengthens  his  body,  quickens  his  blood,  sharpens 
his  mind,  corrects  his  judgment,  wakes  up  his  inventive  genius,  puts  his 
wits  to  work,  starts  him  on  the  race  of  life,  arouses  his  ambition,  makes 
him  feel  that  he  is  a  man  and  must  fill  a  man’s  shoes,  do  a  man’s  work, 
bear  a  man  s  part  in  life,  and  show  himself  a  man. 

M  ell  has  it  been  said  that  it  is  because  we  have  to  go,  and  go  morn¬ 
ing  after  morning,  through  rain  and  shine,  through  toothache,  headache, 
heaitache,  to  the  appointed  spot  and  do  the  appointed  work;  because  we 
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have  to  stick  to  that  work  eight  or  ten  hours,  long  after  rest  would  be 
sweet;  because  the  schoolboy’s  lessons  must  be  learned  at  nine  o’clock, 
and  learned  without  a  slip;  because  the  accounts  on  the  ledger  must 
square  to  a  cent;  because  the  goods  must  tally  exactly  with  the  invoice; 
because  good  temper  must  be  kept  with  the  children,  customers,  neigh¬ 
bors,  not  seven,  but  seventy  times  seven  times;  because  the  besetting  sin 
must  be  watched  to-day,  to-morrow,  and  the  next  day;  in  short,  without 
much  matter  what  our  work  may  be,  whether  this  or  that,  it  is  because, 
and  only  because,  of  the  rut,  plod,  humdrum  grind,  in  the  work,  that  we 
at  length  get  these  foundations  laid, —  attention,  promptness,  accuracy, 
firmness,  patience,  self-denial,  and  the  rest. 

You  may  leave  your  millions  to  your  son,  but  have  you  really  given 
him  anything  ?  You  cannot  transfer  to  him  the  discipline,  the  experience, 
the  power  which  the  acquisition  has  given  you;  you  cannot  transfer  the 
delight  of  achieving,  the  joy  felt  only  in  growth,  the  pride  of  acquisition, 
the  character  which  trained  habits  of  accuracy,  method,  promptness,  pa¬ 
tience,  dispatch,  honesty  of  dealing,  and  politeness  of  manner  have  de¬ 
veloped.  You  cannot  transfer  the  skill,  the  sagacity,  the  prudence,  the 
foresight,  which  lie  concealed  in  your  wealth.  It  meant  a  great  deal  for 
you,  but  means  nothing  to  your  heir.  In  climbing  to  your  fortune  you 
developed  the  muscle,  the  stamina,  and  the  strength,  which  enabled  you 
to  maintain  your  lofty  position,  to  keep  your  millions  intact.  You  had 
the  power  which  comes  only  from  experience,  and  which  alone  enables 
you  to  stand  firm  on  your  dizzy  height.  Your  fortune  was  experience 
to  you,  joy,  growth,  discipline,  and  character;  to  him  it  will  be  a  temp¬ 
tation,  an  anxiety  which  will  probably  dwarf  him.  It  was  wings  to  you, 
but  it  will  be  a  dead  weight  to  him;  it  was  education  to  you  and  expan¬ 
sion  of  your  highest  powers,  but  to  him  it  may  mean  inaction,  lethargy, 
indolence,  weakness,  ignorance.  You  have  taken  the  priceless  spur  — 
necessity  —  away  from  him;  the  spur  which  has  goaded  man  to  nearly  all 
the  great  achievements  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

You  thought  it  a  kindness  to  deprive  yourself  in  order  that  your 
son  might  begin  where  you  left  off.  You  thought  to  spare  him  the 
drudgery,  the  hardships,  the  deprivations,  the  lack  of  opportunities,  the 
meager  education,  which  you  had.  But  you  have  put  a  crutch  into  his 
hand  instead  of  a  staff ;  you  have  taken  away  from  him  the  incentive 
to  self-development,  to  self-elevation,  to  self-discipline,  and  self-help, 
without  which  no  real  success,  no  real  happiness,  no  great  character  is 
ever  possible.  His  enthusiasm  will  evaporate,  his  energy  will  be  dissi¬ 
pated.  and  his  ambition,  not  being  stimulated  by  the  struggle  for  self¬ 
elevation,  will  gradually  die  away.  If  you  do  everything  for  your  son 
except  to  inculcate  habits  of  work,  you  have  left  undone  the  one  thing 
that  can  preserve  him  from  being  a  weakling  for  life. 
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Labor  is  the  great  schoolmaster  of  the  race.  It  is  the  grand  drill  in 
life’s  army,  without  which  we  are  only  confused  and  powerless  when 
called  into  action. 

"Work,”  says  Dean  Farrar,  "is  the  best  birthright  which  man  still 
retains.  It  is  the  strongest  of  moral  tonics,  the  most  vigorous  of  mental 
medicines.  All  nature  shows  us  something  analogous  to  this.  The 
standing  pool  stagnates  into  pestilence;  the  running  stream  is  pure. 
The  very  earth  we  tread  on,  the  very  air  we  breathe,  would  be  unwhole¬ 
some  but  for  the  agitating  forces  of  the  wind  and  sea.  In  the  balmy  and 
enervating  regions  where  the  summer  of  the  broad  belts  of  the  world 
furnishes  man  in  prodigal  luxuriance  with  the  means  of  life,  he  sinks 
into  a  despicable  and  nerveless  lassitude ;  but  he  is  at  his  noblest  and 
his  best  in  those  regions  where  he  has  to  wrestle  with  the  great  forces 
of  nature  for  his  daily  bread.” 

"  Thank  God  every  morning  when  you  get  up,”  cried  Charles  Kings¬ 
ley,  "  that  you  have  something  to  do  that  day  which  must  be  done, 
whether  you  like  it  or  not.  Being  forced  to  work,  and  forced  to  do  your 
best,  will  breed  in  you  temperance,  self-control,  diligence,  strength  of 
will,  content,  and  a  hundred  other  virtues  which  the  idle  never  know.” 

What  but  our  hard  habits  of  work,  generation  after  generation,  has 
given  stability  and  meaning  to  our  national  life  ?  It  has  been  the  salva¬ 
tion  of  our  poorer  classes.  It  has  prevented  thousands  of  premature 
deaths,  especially  suicides. 

"  Let  a  broken  man  cling  to  his  work,”  urged  Beecher;  "if  it  saves 
nothing  else,  it  will  save  him.” 

"  How  often  have  I  found  myself  in  a  state  of  despondency,  with  a 
feeling  of  despair,”  exclaimed  Professor  Virchow,  of  Berlin.  "What 
has  saved  me  is  the  habit  of  work,  which  has  not  forsaken  me  even  in 
the  days  of  outward  misfortune, —  the  habit  of  scientific  work  which  has 
always  appeared  to  me  as  a  recreation,  even  after  wearying  and  useless 
efforts  in  political,  social,  and  religious  matters.” 

"  Labor  is  nature’s  physician,”  said  Galen,  the  famous  Greek  physi¬ 
cian. 

"It  is  one  of  the  precious  compensations  of  hard  work,”  says  Math¬ 
ews,  "  that  there  is  a  vis  rnedicatrix ,  a  healing  power  in  it,  which  is  a 
sovereign  remedy  for  ailments,  both  physical  and  moral.  How  often 
great  trials  are  robbed  of  their  sting  by  the  interest  and  excitement  of 
an  engrossing  occupation !  But  against  imaginary  grievances, —  against 
hypochondria,  low  spirits,  and  ennui, —  it  is  a  coat  of  mail.  Who,  it  has 
been  well  asked,  ever  knew  a  man  wretched  in  his  energy  ?  A  soldier  in 
the  full  height  of  his  courage  and  in  the  heat  of  contest  is  not  conscious 
of  a  wound.  An  orator,  in  the  full  flow  of  his  ( ignited  logic, )  is  alto¬ 
gether  exempt  from  the  pitifulness  of  rheumatism  or  the  gout.  To  be 
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occupied, —  what,  indeed,  is  it  ?  Is  it  not,  literally,  to  be  possessed  as  by 
a  tenant  ?  When  the  occupancy  is  complete,  there  can  be  no  entrance 
for  any  evil  spirit.  But  idleness  is  emptiness;  and.  where  that  is,  the 
doors  of  the  soul  are  thrown  wide  open,  and  the  devils  of  discontent, 
ennui ,  and  melancholy  troop  in,  (  not  in  single  spies,  but  in  battalions/ 
and,  once  in,  they  cannot  easily  be  dislodged.” 

Longfellow  sings:  — 

(<  Ah !  if  thy  fate,  with  anguish  fraught, 

Should  be  to  wet  the  dusty  soil 
With  the  hot,  burning  tears  of  toil, — 

To  struggle  with  imperious  thought, 

Until  the  overburdened  brain, 

Heavy  with  labor,  faint  with  pain, 

Like  a  jarred  pendulum,  retain 

Only  its  emotion,  not  its  power; 

Remember,  in  that  perilous  hour, 

When  most  afflicted  and  oppressed, 

From  labor  there  shall  come  forth  rest.” 

“Work,  work,  work!  ”  wrote  Dinah  Craik.  <(  That  is  the  grand  pan¬ 
acea  for  sorrow ;  and,  mercifully,  there  is  no  end  of  work  to  be  done  in 
this  world,  if  anybody  will  do  it.  ” 

“Father,  call  home  thy  child!  Let  me  die!  I  am  weary  of  life!” 
exclaimed  the  convert  in  an  Eastern  legend,  after  spending  years  in  soli¬ 
tary  asceticism.  In  sleep  he  heard  the  voice  of  an  angel,  saying,  “  Cut 
down  the  palm-tree  that  grows  beside  yon  spring,  and  of  its  fibers  con¬ 
struct  a  rope !  ”  The  hermit  had  no  ax,  but  he  went  far  and  found  one. 
Returning,  he  felled  the  tree,  separated  its  fibers,  and  made  the  rope. 
Again,  the  angel  came,  saying,  “  Dominie,  you  are  now  no  longer  weary 
of  life,  but  you  are  happy.  Know,  then,  that  man  was  made  for  labor; 
and  prayer  also  is  his  duty.  Both  are  essential  to  his  happiness.  Go, 
therefore,  into  the  world,  with  this  rope  girded  upon  thy  loins.  Let  it 
be  a  memorial  to  thee  of  what  God  expects  from  man!  ” 

The  true  doctrine  is  that  labor — systematic,  effective,  congenial 
labor  —  is  not  only  a  necessity,  but  it  is  also  the  source  of  the  highest 
enjoyment. 

“  To  be  employed,  ”  said  the  poet  Gray,  (<  is  to  be  happy.  ” 

Men  who  have  blessed  their  race  by  inventions  and  discoveries  have 
done  it  at  a  great  cost.  Does  incessant  labor  for  fifteen  weary  years, 
seem  too  great  a  price  for  George  Stephenson  to  pay  for  his  first  success¬ 
ful  locomotive  ?  Is  thirty  years  too  long  for  Watt  to  spend  amid  want 
and  woe  in  perfecting  the  condensing  engine  ? 

(<  Judging  by  the  standard  of  the  ordinary  man’s  working-day,”  said 
Edison,  when  forty-seven  years  of  age,  “  I  am  much  older  than  I  look. 
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The  average  working-day  is  eight  hours  long.  For  twenty-one  years 
I  have  averaged  nineteen  hours  per  day.  That  makes  me  eighty-two 
years  old.  Most  of  that  time  has  been  taken  up  in  trying  things  that 
would  not  work.  You  see  my  hair  is  gray.  I  shall  soon  be  one 
hundred. 

(<  I  have  always  kept  strictly  within  the  lines  of  commercially  useful 
inventions.  I  have  never  had  any  time  to  put  on  electrical  wonders, 
valuable  simply  as  novelties  to  catch  the  popular  fancy.  /  like  it.  I 
don’t  know  any  other  reason.  You  know  some  people  like  to  collect 
stamps.  Anything  I  have  begun  is  always  on  my  mind,  and  I  am  not 
easy,  while  away  from  it,  until  it  is  finished. 

(<  After  I  have  completed  an  invention,  I  seem  to  lose  interest  in  it. 
One  might  think  that  the  money  value  of  an  invention  constitutes  its  re¬ 
ward  to  the  man  who  loves  his  work.  But,  speaking  for  myself,  I  can 
honestly  say  that  this  is  not  so.  Life  was  never  more  full  of  joy  to  me 
than  when,  a  poor  boy,  I  began  to  think  out  improvements  in  telegraph}7, 
and  to  experiment  with  the  cheapest  and  crudest  appliances.  But,  now 
that  I  have  all  the  appliances  I  need,  and  am  my  own  master,  I  continue 
to  find  my  greatest  pleasure,  and  so  my  reward,  in  the  work  that  pre¬ 
cedes  what  the  world  calls  success.” 

Dearer  to  Watt  was  the  moment  when  his  steam  engine  stood  before 
him,  perfect,  complete,  a  veritable  living,  moving  thing,  than  the  hours 
when  he  cast  up  the  balance  of  his  yearly  profits.  When  Palissy  saw 
the  glaze  upon  the  potsherd  in  his  furnace,  he  felt  a  keener  pleasure 
than  all  the  gains  of  his  later  life  procured  him. 

It  is  the  testimony  of  young  Rockefeller,  the  son  and  heir  of  the 
Standard  Oil  multi-millionaire,  that  not  all  the  wealth  he  enjoys  now 
and  in  prospect  could  purchase  the  pleasure  he  has  found  in  hard  work. 
He  has  sawed  wood  for  fifteen  cents  an  hour,  and  done  other  similar  la¬ 
borious  work  for  modest  hire.  His  greatest  pleasure  in  life,  he  says,  is 
work. 

M  I  have  found  my  greatest  happiness  in  labor,”  said  Gladstone,  when 
nearing  four  score  and  ten.  (<  I  early  formed  the  habit  of  industry,  and 
it  has  been  its  own  reward.  The  young  are  apt  to  think  that  rest  means 
a  cessation  from  all  effort,  but  I  have  found  the  most  perfect  rest  in 
changing  effort.  If  brain -weary  over  books  and  study,  go  out  into  the 
blessed  sunlight  and  the  pure  air,  and  give  heartfelt  exercise  to  the 
body.  The  brain  will  soon  become  calm  and  rested.  The  efforts  of 
nature  are  ceaseless.  Even  in  our  sleep  the  heart  throbs  on.  If  these 
great  forces  ceased  for  an  instant,  death  would  follow.  I  try  to  live 
close  to  Nature,  and  to  imitate  her  in  my  labors.  The  compensation  is 
sound  sleep,  a  wholesome  digestion,  and  powers  that  are  kept  at  their 
best;  and  this,  I  take  it,  is  the  chief  reward  of  industry.” 
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Bismarck  urged  hard  work  as  the  only  safeguard  for  a  true  life.  A 
few  years  before  his  death,  when  asked  for  a  rule  of  life  which  would 
be  simply  stated  and  easily  recommended,  he  said :  “  There  is  one  word 
which  expresses  this  rule,  this  gospel, —  work;  without  work,  life  is 
empty,  useless,  and  unhappy.  No  man  can  be  happy  who  does  not  work. 
To  the  youth  on  the  threshold  of  life,  I  have  not  one  word,  but  three 
words  of  advice  to  offer, — (  work,  work,  work!’  ” 

“  Labor  is  God’s  education,”  says  a  quaint  writer. 

“  Labor  is  life,”  wrote  Carlyle;  “from  the  inmost  heart  of  the  worker 
rises  his  God-given  force,  the  sacred,  celestial  life-essence  breathed  into 
him  by  Almighty  God.  ”  Elsewhere  he  says:  (<  Thy  life,  wert  thou  the 
pitifulest  of  all  the  sons  of  earth,  is  no  idle  dream,  but  a  solemn  reality. 
It  is  thy  own.  It  is  all  thou  hast  to  comfort  eternity  with.  Work,  then, 
like  a  star,  unhasting,  yet  unresting.”  Again  he  says:  “Labor  is  ever¬ 
lastingly  noble  and  holy;  it  is  the  source  of  all  perfection;  no  man  can 
accomplish,  or  become  accomplished,  without  work;  it  is  the  purifying 
fire,  burning  up  the  poisoning  and  corrupting  influences  which  are 
emasculating  the  manhood  of  the  soul.” 

Ponder  these  other  passages  from  this  great  apostle  of  work :  — 

“Work  is  the  grand  cure  for  all  maladies  and  miseries  that  ever  beset 
mankind.” 

“  There  is  a  perennial  nobleness  and  even  sacredness  in  work.  Were 
he  never  so  benighted,  forgetful  of  his  high  calling,  there  is  always  hope 
in  a  man  who  honestly  and  earnestly  works;  in  idleness  alone  is  there 
perpetual  despair.” 

“All  true  work  is  sacred;  in  all  true  work,  were  it  but  true  hand-labor, 
there  is  something  of  divineness.  Labor,  wide  as  the  earth,  has  its  sum¬ 
mit  in  heaven.” 

“Work  is  worship!  He  that  understands  this  well  understands  the 
prophecy  of  the  whole  future;  it  is  the  last  evangel,  which  has  included 
all  others.” 

“Two  men  I  honor,  and  no  third.  First,  the  toilworn  craftsman,  that 
with  the  earth-made  implement  laboriously  conquers  the  earth,  and  makes 
her  man’s.  Venerable  to  me  is  the  hard  hand.  A  second  man  I  honor, 
and  still  more  highly;  him  who  is  seen  toiling  for  the  spiritually  indispen¬ 
sable;  not  daily  bread,  but  the  Bread  of  Life.  If  the  poor  and  humble  toil 
that  we  may  have  food,  must  not  the  high  and  glorious  toil  for  him  in 
return,  that  he  have  light,  have  guidance,  freedom,  immortality  ?  These 
two  in  all  their  degrees  I  honor;  all  else  is  chaff  and  dust.” 

We  go  forth  to  our  appointed  tasks  with  stronger  courage  and  pride, 
with  Carlyle’s  gospel  of  the  divinity  of  labor  ringing  in  our  ears.  Yet  a 
Greater  than  any  among  us  has  set  the  seal  of  his  especial  favor  upon  the 
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laborer,  the  heavy-laden.  Henry  Van  Dyke  has  expressed  in  his  own 
way  Carlyle’s  phrase,  <(  the  sacredness  of  work:  ® — 

(<  But  I  think  the  King  of  that  country  comes  out  from  His  tireless  host, 
And  walks  in  this  world  of  the  weary,  as  if  He  loved  it  the  most ; 

For  here  in  the  dusty  confusion,  with  eyes  that  are  heavy  and  dim, 

He  meets  again  the  laboring  men  who  are  looking  and  longing  for  Him. 

<(  He  cancels  the  curse  of  Eden,  and  brings  them  a  blessing  instead: 
Blessed  are  they  that  labor,  for  Jesus  partakes  of  their  bread. 

He  puts  his  hand  to  their  burdens,  He  enters  their  homes  at  night; 

Who  does  his  best  shall  have  as  his  guest  the  Master  of  Love  and  Light. 

“This  is  the  gospel  of  labor,  —  ring  it  ye  bells  of  the  kirk, — 

The  Lord  of  Love  came  down  from  above  to  live  with  the  men  who  work. 
This  is  the  rose  that  He  planted,  here  in  the  thorn-cursed  soil, — 

Heaven  is  blessed  with  perfect  rest,  but  the  blessing  of  earth  is  toil.® 
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How  use  doth  breed  a  habit  in  a  man! — Shakespeare. 

Just  as  the  twig  is  bent,  the  tree’s  inclined. — Pope. 

Sow  an  act,  and  you  reap  a  habit ;  sow  a  habit,  and  you  reap  a  character ; 
sow  a  character,  and  you  reap  a  destiny.  —  G.  D.  Boardman. 

Our  second  mother,  habit,  is  also  a  good  mother. —  Auerbach. 

To  LEARN  new  habits  is  everything,  for  it  is  to  reach  the  substance  of  life. 

Life  is  but  a  tissue  of  habits.  — Amiel.  * 

Infinite  good  comes  from  good  habits,  which  must  result  from  the  common 
influence  of  example,  intercourse,  knowledge,  and  actual  experience, —  morality  taught 
by  good  morals.  —  Plato. 

An  English  schoolmaster  offered  a  prize  for  the  best  composition  writ¬ 
ten  in  five  minutes  on  “  How  to  Overcome  Habits. »  This  essay 
won  the  prize,  having  been  written  by  a  lad  of  nine  years:  — 

“Well,  sir,  habit  is  hard  to  overcome.  If  you  take  off  the  first  letter, 
it  does  not  change  ‘abitd  If  you  take  off  another  you  still  have  a  ( bit > 
left.  If  you  take  off  still  another,  the  whole  of  <it)  remains.  If  you  take 
off  another,  it  is  not  wholly  used  up:  all  of  which  goes  to  show  that,  if 
you  want  to  get  rid  of  a  habit,  you  must  throw  it  off  altogether. » 

It  is  hard  to  turn  off  a  habit,  since  it  is  built  into  the  brain.  We  are 
apt  to  overlook  its  physical  basis.  Every  repetition  of  an  act  makes  us 
more  likely  to  perform  that  act,  and  discovers  in  our  wonderful  mechan¬ 
ism  a  tendency  to  perpetual  repetition,  whose  facility  increases  in  exact 
proportion  to  the  repetition.  Finally  the  original  act  becomes  voluntary 
from  a  natural  reaction.  All  through  our  lives  the  brain  is  constantly 
educating  different  parts  of  the  body  to  form  habits  which  will  work 
automatically  from  reflex  action,  and  thus  is  delegated  to  the  nervous 
system  a  large  part  of  life’s  duties. 

“  Habit, M  says  Professor  James  of  Harvard,  “is  thus  the  enormous 
fly-wheel  of  society,  its  most  precious  conservative  agent.  It  dooms  us 
all  to  fight  out  the  battle  of  life  upon  the  lines  of  our  nurture,  or  our 
early  choice,  and  to  make  the  best  of  a  pursuit  that  disagrees,  because 
there  is  no  other  for  which  we  are  fitted,  and  it  is  too  late  to  begin  again. 
It  keeps  different  social  strata  from  mixing.  Already,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-five,  you  see  the  professional  mannerism  settling  down  on  the 
young  commercial  traveler,  or  the  young  doctor,  or  the  young  minister, 
or  the  young  counselor  at  law.  You  see  the  lines  of  cleavage  running 
through  the  character,  the  tricks  of  thought,  the  prejudices,  the  ways  of 
the  shop,  in  a  word,  from  which  a  man  can,  by  and  by,  no  more  escape 
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than  his  coat  sleeve  can  suddenly  fall  into  a  new  set  of  folds.  On  the 
whole,  it  is  best  he  should  not  escape.  It  is  well  for  the  world  that,  in 
most  of  us,  by  the  age  of  thirty,  the  character  has  set  like  plaster,  and 
will  never  soften  again.  ” 

Sir  James  Paget  tells  us  that  a  practical  musician  can  play  on  the 
piano  at  the  rate  of  twenty-four  notes  in  a  second.  For  each  note  a 
nerve  current  must  be  transmitted  from  the  brain  to  the  fingers,  and 
from  the  fingers  to  the  brain.  Each  note  requires  three  movements  of  a 
finger,  the  bending  down  and  raising  up,  and  at  least  one  lateral,  making 
no  less  than  seventy-two  motions  in  a  second,  each  requiring  a  distinct 
effcwt  of  the  will,  and  directed  unerringly  with  a  certain  speed,  and  a 
certain  force,  to  a  certain  place. 

Some  can  do  this  easily,  and  be  at  the  same  time  busily  employed  in 
intelligent  conversation.  Thus,  by  obeying  the  law  of  habit  until  repe¬ 
tition  has  formed  a  second  nature,  we  are  able  to  pass  the  technique  of 
life  almost  wholly  over  to  the  nerve  centers,  leaving  our  minds  free  to 
act  or  enjoy. 

In  Nashville,  Tennessee,  according  to  Dr.  James  Vance  in  ((  Royal 
Manhood,”  the  fire  department  has  an  engine-house  located  on  the  east¬ 
ern  side  of  the  Cumberland  River.  To  reach  the  city  hall  from  this 
engine-house,  it  is  necessary  to  go  six  blocks  west,  down  Woodland 
street,  cross  the  long  bridge  which  spans  the  Cumberland,  and  turn  into 
the  public  square.  At  the  first  alarm  of  fire,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  crew  of 
the  East  Nashville  engine  to  go  immediately  to  the  city  hall  and  wait 
there  as  a  reserve.  At  a  second  alarm,  they  go  into  action.  One  night 
the  alarm  sounded.  Quickly  the  horses  took  their  places, 
the  fireman  occupying  his  position  in  the  rear  of  the  engine; 
but  as  the  horses  dashed  out  at  full  gallop,  the  driver  missed 
his  step  and  was  left  behind.  Down  the  street  the  noble 
team  raced  at  full  speed,  the  fireman  in  the  rear  blissfully 
ignorant  that  no  hands  were  on  the  reins.  Across  the  long 
bridge,  around  the  curve,  and  to  their  appointed  place  in  front 
of  the  city  hall  the  horses  galloped,  and  there  they  stopped,  to 
await  further  orders.  As  the  belated  driver  rushed  up  breath¬ 
less  to  find  all  was  well,  he  realized  that  trunk  lines  of  habit 
could  be  laid  in  the  body  of  a  horse  as  well  as  in  that  of  a  man. 
Resting  his  cheek  against  the  faces  of  his  dumb  friends,  he 
praised  them  and  patted  them,  and  was  proud  to  be  the  driver  of 
such  a  team.  It  is  possible  for  a  human  being  thus  to  make  habit 
the  friend  of  duty. 

Huxley  told  of  a  practical  joker  who,  seeing  a  discharged  veteran 
cai  i \  ing  home  his  dinner,  suddenly  cried  out,  <(  Attention!  w  whereupon 
the  man  instantly  brought  his  hands  down  and  lost  his  mutton  and  pota- 
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toes  in  the  gutter.  The  drill  had  been  thorough,  and  its  effects  had  be¬ 
come  embodied  in  the  man’s  nervous  structure. 

In  Jefferson’s  play,  (<  Rip  Van  Winkle, ”  after  he  had  <(  sworn  off,”  at 
every  invitation  to  drink,  said:  “Well,  this  time  don’t  count.”  True,  as 
Professor  James  says,  he  may  not  have  counted  it,  as  thousands  of  others 
have  not  counted  it,  and  a  kind  heaven  may  not  count  it,  but  it  is  being 
counted  none  the  less.  Down  among  his  nerve  cells  and  fibers  the  mole¬ 
cules  are  counting  it,  registering  and  storing  it  up  to  be  used  against  him 
•when  the  next  temptation  comes.  There  is  a  tendency  in  the  nervous 
system  to  repeat  the  same  mode  of  action  at  regularly  recurring  inter¬ 
vals.  Dr.  Combe  says  that  all  nervous  diseases  have  a  marked  tendency 
to  observe  regular  periods.  “  If  we  repeat  any  kind  of  mental  effort  at 
the  same  hour  daily,  we  at  length  find  ourselves  entering  upon  it  with¬ 
out  premeditation  when  the  time  approaches.  ” 

“  The  great  thing  in  all  education  is  to  make  our  nervous  system  our 
ally  instead  of  our  enemy.  It  is  to  fund  and  capitalize  our  acquisition, 
and  live  at  ease  upon  the  interest  of  the  fund.  For  this  we  must  make 
automatic  and  habitual,  as  soon  as  possible,  as  many  useful  actions  as  we 
can,  and  guard  against  growing  into  ways  that  are  likely  to  be  disadvan¬ 
tageous  to  us,  as  we  would  guard  against  the  plague.” 

Deep  in  the  very  nature  of  animate  existence  is  this  principle  of  facil¬ 
ity  and  inclination,  acquired  by  repetition,  which  we  call  habit.  Man 
becomes  a  slave  to  his  constantly  repeated  acts.  In  spite  of  the  protests 
of  his  weakened  will  the  trained  nerves  continue  to  repeat  the  acts  even 
when  the  doer  abhors  them.  What  he  at  first  chooses,  at  last  compels. 
Man  is  as  irrevocably  chained  to  his  deeds  as  the  atoms  are  chained  by 
gravitation.  You  can  as  easily  snatch  a  pebble  from  gravitation’s  grasp 
as  you  can  separate  the  minutest  act  of  life  from  its  inevitable  effect 
upon  character  and  destiny. 

.A  man’s  entire  life  is  spent  in  writing  his  own  biography.  Beyond  his 
control  is  the  phonograph  of  the  soul,  which  registers  faithfully  every 
thought,  however  feeble;  every  act,  however  small;  every  sensation,  how¬ 
ever  slight;  every  impulse,  every  motive,  every  aspiration,  every  ambi¬ 
tion,  every  effort,  every  stimulus,  on  the  cerebral  tissue. 

If  a  young  man  neglects  his  mind  and  heart, —  if  he  indulges  himself 
in  vicious  courses,  and  forms  habits  of  inefficiency  and  slothfulness, —  he 
experiences  a  loss  which  no  efforts  can  retrieve. 

Habit  is  like  a  seamstress  “  setting  the  stitch  ”  on  her  sewing-machine, 
or  a  machinist  “  fixing  the  gauge,”  —  after  this  setting,  the  machine  does 
the  rest.  Habit  sets  the  stitch  or  fixes  the  gauge,  and  the  man  does  the 
right  or  the  wrong  thing  automatically. 

Habit  is  practically,  for  a  middle-aged  person,  fate;  for  is  it  not  prac¬ 
tically  certain  that  what  I  have  done  for  twenty  years  I  shall  repeat  to- 
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day  ?  What  are  the  chances  for  a  man  who  has  been  lazy  and  indolent 
all  his  life  starting  to-morrow  morning  to  be  industrious;  or  a  spend¬ 
thrift,  frugal;  a  libertine,  virtuous;  a  profane,  foul-mouthed  man,  clean 
and  chaste  ? 

<(  Habit  a  second  nature  ?  Habit  is  ten  times  nature,”  exclaimed  the 
Duke  of  Wellington. 

<(  Where  the  habits  have  been  judiciously  formed  in  the  first  instance,  ” 
says  Dr.  Carpenter,  (<  the  tendency  is  an  extremely  useful  one,  prompt¬ 
ing  us  to  do  spontaneously  that  which  might  otherwise  require  a  power¬ 
ful  effort  of  the  will.  The  author  can  speak  from  long  and  varied 
experience  of  the  immense  saving  of  exertion  which  arises  from  the 
formation  of  methodical  habits  of  mental  labor.” 

Any  occupation  is  easiest  to  him  who  has  familiarized  himself  with 
its  processes  by  repeated  practice,  and  he  who  has  become  familiar 
with  those  processes  is  most  likely  to  succeed.  As  men  acquire  greater 
and  greater  skill  in  the  various  trades  or  professions,  it  becomes  more 
and  more  difficult  for  one  to  do  many  kinds  of  work  in  a  satisfactory 
manner,  in  competition  with  others.  Jacks-of-all-trades  are  gradually 
becoming  scarcer  as  we  advance  in  civilization.  We  must  concentrate 
our  energies  to  definite  purposes  in  proportion  as  we  wish  to  excel.  (<  I 
have  but  one  lamp  by  which  my  feet  are  guided,”  said  Patrick  Henry, 
<(  and  that  is  the  lamp  of  experience.  ” 

(<  We  scatter  seeds  with  careless  hand 

And  dream  we  ne’er  shall  see  them  more : 

But  for  a  thousand  years 
Their  fruit  appears, 

In  weeds  that  mar  the  land 
Or  healthful  store.” 

(<  You  reap  what  you  sow, —  not  something  else,  but  that,”  said  F.  W. 
Robertson.  (<An  act  of  love  makes  the  soul  more  loving,  a  deed  of  hum¬ 
bleness  deepens  humbleness.  The  thing  reaped  is  the  very  thing  sown, 
multiplied  a  hundredfold.  You  have  sown  the  seed  of  life;  you  reap 
life  everlasting.  ” 

"  In  all  the  wide  range  of  accepted  British  maxims.”  said  Thomas 
Hughes,  <(  there  is  none,  take  it  all  in  all,  more  thoroughly  abominable  than 
the  one  as  to  the  sowing  of  wild  oats.  Look  at  it  on  what  side  you  will,  and 
I  defy  you  to  make  anything  but  a  devil’s  maxim  of  it.  What  man,  be 
he  young,  old,  or  middle-aged,  sows,  that,  and  nothing  else,  shall  he 
reap.  The  only  thing  to  do  with  wild  oats  is  to  put  them  carefully  into 
the  hottest  part  of  the  fire,  and  get  them  burnt  to  dust,  every  seed  of 
them.  If  you  sow  them,  no  matter  in  what  ground,  up  they  will  come 
with  long,  tough  roots  and  luxuriant  stalks  and  leaves,  as  sure  as 
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there  is  a  sun  in  heaven.  The  devil,  too,  whose  special  crop  they  are, 
will  see  that  they  thrive;  and  you,  and  nobody  else,  will  have  to  reap 
them. ° 

(<  Those  who  sow  dunce  seed,  vice  seed,  or  laziness  seed,0  says  an  old 
adage,  w  usually  get  a  good  crop. 0 

<(  Sown  in  darkness,  or  sown  in-  light, 

Sown  in  weakness,  or  sown  in  might. 

Sown  in  meekness,  or  sown  in  wrath, 

In  the  broad  world-field  or  the  shadowy  path, 

Sure  will  the  harvest  be.0 

(<  Habit  is  a  cable,0  says  an  old  motto;  (<  we  weave  a  thread  of  it  each 
day;  by  and  by  it  will  become  so  strong  that  we  cannot  break  it.0 

After  a  man’s  habits  are  well  set,  about  all  he  can  do  is  to  sit  by  and 
observe  which  way  he  is  going.  Regret  it  as  he  may,  how  helpless  is  a 
weak  man  bound  by  the  mighty  cable  of  habit,  twisted  from  the  tiny 
threads  of  single  acts  which  he  thought  were  absolutely  within  his  con¬ 
trol. 

Suppose  you  were  compelled  to  wear  an  iron  collar  about  your  neck 
through  life,  or  a  chain  upon  your  ankle ;  would  it  not  be  a  burden  every 
day  and  hour  of  your  existence  ?  You  rise,  in  the  morning  a  prisoner  to 
your  chain;  you  lie  down  at  night,  weary  with  the  burden;  and  you  groan 
the  more  deeply,  as  you  reflect  that  there  is  no  shaking  it  off.  But  even 
this  would  be  no  more  intolerable  to  bear  than  many  of  the  habits  of 
men;  nor  would  it  be  more  difficult  to  be  shaken  off. 

The  events  which  go  to  form  the  character,  it  is  said,  accumulate 
constantly  to  the  end  of  life,  determined  by  the  choice  that  was  made  at 
first;  like  the  accumulating  waters  of  the  river  as  it  rolls  on,  augmenting 
its  volume  and  its  velocity,  until  life  is  lost  in  the  broad  ocean  of  eternity. 

Drop  a  stone  over  a  precipice.  By  the  law  of  gravitation  it  sinks 
with  rapidly  increasing  momentum.  If  it  falls  sixteen  feet  the  first  sec¬ 
ond,  it  will  fall  forty-eight  feet  the  next  second,  and  eighty  feet  the 
third  second,  and  one  hundred  and  forty-four  feet  the  fifth  second;  and, 
if  it  falls  for  ten  seconds,  it  will  in  the  last  second  rush  through  three 
hundred  and  four  feet  till  the  earth  stops  it.  Habit  is  cumulative.  After 
each  act  of  your  life,  you  are  not  the  same  person  as  before,  but  quite 
another,  better  or  worse,  but  not  the  same.  There  has  been  something 
added  to,  or  deducted  from  your  weight  of  character. 

A  community  may  be  surprised  and  shocked  at  some  crime.  The 
man  was  seen  on  the  street  yesterday,  or  in  his  store,  but  he  showed  no 
indication  that  he  would  commit  such  a  crime  to-day.  Yet  the  crime 
committed  to-day  is  but  a  regular  and  natural  sequence  of  what  the  man 
did  yesterday  and  the  day  before.  He  is  on  the  same  road,  only  he  has 
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arrived  at  another  station.  It  was  but  a  result  of  the  fearful  momentum 
of  all  his  past  habits. 

In  one  year,  not  long  ago,  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  of  the 
eight  hundred  and  ninety-seven  inmates  of  Auburn  State  Prison  were 
there  on  a  second  visit.  What  brings  the  prisoner  back  the  second,  third, 
or  fourth  time  ?  It  is  habit  that  drives  him  on  to  commit  the  deed  which 
his  heart  abhors  and  which  his  very  soul  loathes.  It  is  the  momentum 
made  up  from  a  thousand  deviations  from  the  truth  and  right,  for  there 
is  a  great  difference  between  going  just  right  and  a  little  wrong.  It  is 
the  result  of  that  mysterious  power  which  the  repeated  act  has  of  getting 
itself  repeated  again  and  again. 

Experience  shows  that,  quicker  than  almost  any  other  physical 
agency,  alcohol  breaks  down  a  man’s  power  of  self-control.  But  the 
physical  evils  of  intemperance,  great  as  they  are,  are  slight  compared 
with  the  moral  injury  it  produces.  It  is  not  simply  that  vices  and  crimes 
almost  inevitably  follow  the  loss  of  rational  self-direction,  which  is  the 
invariable  accompaniment  of  intoxication ;  manhood  is  lowered  and 
finally  lost  by  the  sensual  tyranny  of  appetite.  The  drunken  man  has 
given  up  the  reins  of  his  nature  to  a  fool  or  a  fiend,  and  he  is  driven  fast 
to  base  or  unutterably  foolish  ends. 

w  In  the  conduct  of  life,”  says  a  French  writer,  (<  habits  count  for  more 
than  maxims,  because  habit  is  a  living  maxim  and  becomes  flesh  and  in¬ 
stinct.  To  reform  one’s  maxims  is  nothing;  it  is  but  to  change  the  title 
of  a  book.  To  learn  new  habits  is  everything,  for  it  is  to  reach  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  life.  ” 

(<  On  the  acquisition  of  a  new  habit,  or  in  leaving  off  an  old  one,” 
says  Professor  James,  (<  we  must  take  care  to  launch  ourselves  with  as 
strong  and  decided  an  initiative  as  possible.  Accumulate  all  the  possible 
circumstances  which  shall  reinforce  the  right  motives;  put  yourself  as¬ 
siduously  in  conditions  that  encourage  the  new  way;  make  engagements 
incompatible  with  the  old;  take  a  public  pledge  if  the  case  allows;  in 
short,  envelop  your  resolution  with  every  aid  you  know.  This  will  give 
your  new  beginning  such  a  momentum  that  the  temptation  to  break  down 
will  not  occur  as  soon  as  it  might;  and  every  day  during  which  a  break¬ 
down  is  postponed  adds  to  the  chances  that  it  will  not  occur  at  all.” 

I  he  second  maxim  is:  Never  suffer  an  exception  to  occur  till  the 
new  habit  is  securely  rooted  in  your  life.  Each  lapse  is  like  letting  fall 
a  ball  of  string  which  one  is  carefully  winding  up;  a  single  slip  undoes 
more  than  a  great  many  turns  will  wind  again.” 

Ref  lain  to-night,”  says  Shakespeare,  “and  that  shall  lend  a  hand  of 
easiness  to  the  next  abstinence:  the  next  more  easy;  for  use  can  almost 
change  the  stamp  of  nature,  and  either  curb  the  devil,  or  throw  him  out 
with  wondrous  potency.  ” 
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